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VEHICLE 
CONTRACTS 
LIMITED 


Britain’s largest CONTRACT HIRE organisa- 
tion offer all types of Cars and Commercial 


Vehicles on Contract Hire. 


Get in touch now with : 
VEHICLE CONTRACTS LTD. 
77 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2 
TEM ple Bar 3588 





COMMON SENSE SAYS CONTRACT HIRE 





PRODUCTS: 


Pig tron, Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Bars, 
Shapes, Wire Rods, Rails, Hoop, Plates, 
Hot Rolled Sheets, Cold Rolled Sheets, 
Galvanised Sheets and Chemical By-Products. 


FUJIIRON ¢ STEEL CO.,LTD. 


NIHONBASHI, TOKYO, JAPAN 
Cable, STEELFUJI TOKYO 


Ancient and Modern 


in East Africa 





The past sixty years have seen amazing developments in 
East Africa as a producer country. At the end of the last 
century mechanised forms of transport hardly existed. 
Today, exports from the three mainland territories— 
Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda—are carried by modern 
rail, road and lake services to the ports and thence to 
the world markets. In 1956 these exports earned 
£114,200,000 for East Africa. 

There has been a parallel development of the country 
as a spender in the world markets—in 1956 imports 
totalled £133,800,000. Now a new trend is gaining mo- 
mentum—the establishment of local industries, particu- 
larly to supply the demands of the 20 million African 
population which is earning an increasing share of the 
territories’ income. Already factories in East Africa are 
turning out a long list of commodities—from metal case- 
ments to footwear—and accommodation is being pre- 
pared for more factories on expanding industrial sites. 

Closely associated with all these developments—exports 
and imports trade and local manufacture—is the East 
African Railways and Harbours Administration. Its 
responsibility is the operation of four principal sea ports 
and over 12,000 miles of rail, road and inland water ser- 
vices. The railways have made much past development 
possible, and wherever new development is taking place 
they are providing the necessary transport and goods 
handling services. 

For details of the industrial areas now being established 
in East Africa, and of other business opportunities, write 
to the Commissioner, East African Office, Grand Build- 
ings, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. 


East African Railways 


& Harbours 


---AT YOUR SERVICE 
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Growth cuts 

Investment Costs... 


Xu . 37 
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The record growth of Kellogg in London is an indication of 
their success in cutting investment costs of petroleum and 
petrochemical units through better engineering. Starting in the 
early thirties as a small organisation with the purpose of making 
American chemical and petroleum engineering techniques 
readily available to British and European Companies, Kellogg 
International Corporation has passed through several stages 
of growth. To-day it is a complete engineering design and 
construction organisation operating throughout the world. 
Outgrowing their City offices in 1952, Kellogg moved to offices nearly 
three times as large at Kellogg House in the West End. In 1956, four 
years later, the size of Kellogg House was doubled to 
accommodate the expanding staff of petroleum, chemical, civil and 
mechanical engineers, designers and other specialists. 
Only a year later the requirements of the petroleum and petrochemical 
industries necessitated expansion beyond the confines of Kellogg House. 
An entire floor of one of London’s newest office buildings was occupied. 
This continuous growth at Kellogg will assist companies in making 
optimum investments in new petrochemical and petroleum refining 
plants throughout the world. Enquiries are always welcome. 
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| Kellogg International Corporation 


KELLOGG HOUSE - 7-10 CHANDOS STREET - CAVENDISH SQUARE - LONDON - W.I 


a 
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SOCIETE KELLOGG - PARIS - THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LTD - TORONTO 
KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION * NEW YORK * COMPANHIA KELLOGG BRASILEIRA * RIO DE JANEIRO 
COMPANIA KELLOGG DE VENEZUELA - CARACAS 





Subsidiaries of THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY NEW YORK 
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to see your new 


yew Oo 


Robin and Charles have been holding their own 
concours d’elegance as the cars arrive for the party. 
—— And the judges are in complete accord about 


Her Majesty The Queen 


Stotor Car MMenutachwrere the outright winner. The Austin A.105 takes the 
‘Whe Austin Motor Company Limited AUSTIN A.105 oc : 
Seats 5-6 in great lurury. 6-cyl 2.6 litre engine top honours on every count. Robin is going 
with twin 8.U. carburetors. Overdrive, to be a stylist and says the A.105 is the sleekest car 
heater, whitewall tyres and windscreen on the market. Charles is the specialist 
washers are normal equipment. Backed on creature comfort. He says he feels like a billion- 
by 12-month smc warranty, and Buc service. trillionaire when he sits in an A.105. Such 


Price £1235.17.0 including purchase tar agreement between brothers is as sweet as it is rare. 


EUROPEAN TOURING SERVICE. Ask your dealer about BMC Service Vouchers. Bought in Britain with sterling, they are valid throughout Europe. 


Buy AUSTIN and be proud of it 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED - LONGBRIDGE : BIRMINGHAM 
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Telephone Rentals 


LIMITED 


OPERATING JR SERVICES 


All TR equipment is installed and maintained 


Not just another 


Internal Telephone 


... but the finest and most comprehensive 
internal communication system available 


to industry today. 


The TR Internal Communication System provides for 
every contingency. The flick of a key connects you 
with the office of the person you want to speak to. If he 
is not there, the flick of another key (or dialling) 
connects you with the speakers, and you can broadcast 
a message for him to ring you from wherever he may be 
—or you can indicate an immediate course of action 
for him to take. 

Everybody’s time is saved in this way, and money is 
saved on trunk calls and “‘calling back”’. 

A TR Internal Communication System is a necessity 
today in Organisations of every size and we shall 
therefore be glad to send you details or arrange a 
consultation to discuss the most suitable type of 
installation for YOUR business. Write today. 


under guarantee, on a rental basis, and is an allowable 


business expenditure for tax purposes. 


SERVICES 


HEAD OFFICE: KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, 8.W.7. TELEPHONE: KENSINGTON 9201 


TR Services include: Internal Telephones, Internal Broadcasting, Staff Location,Time Control, Centralograph Production Control, Fire Alarms, Watchman Security 





DEVELOPING OUR RESOURCES 


Inco climbs higher 


NICKEL 


INTO THE SKY at Copper Cliff, Ontario, climbs a 
great chimney, 637 feet high. It is a landmark and 
a symbol: a landmark in metallurgical progress, a 
symbol of the tremendous effort being made by the 
Inco-Mond organisation to produce still more nickel at 
an economic price for those who need it. This chimney 
is part of Inco’s huge new plant for recovering iron from 
nickel ores not formerly classed as commercial. To obtain 
nicke) from them, large quantities of iron had to be elim- 
inated and nickel smelting capacity was heavily burdened. 
The iron, moreover, went to waste on the slag heap. Now, after 
many years of research, Inco have pioneered a new process. The 
first unit alone will produce 250,000 tons per year of high-grade 
iron ore for the steel industry, while also recovering the nickel from 
an ore which can now be worked economically. So, once again, 
Inco’s policy of developing all their resources, ensuring maximum 
utilization of their ores, is giving more nickel to industry. If you are 
interested in nickel, ask for *Inco-Mond Magazine’, free on request. 


INCO-MOND 
NICKEL @& 


THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LIMITED 
THAMES HOUSE - MILLBANK - 


ico 


LONDON - SWI 


Affiliate of The International Nickel Company of Canada Limited 
TGA MPi2 
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FOR ALL FULL WAGON LOADS 


<i” 


TO ANY STATION - TO ANY PORT 


‘GREEN ARROW’ Service means that your full wagon- 
load traffic is registered to its destination — anywhere 
in Great Britain 


It means that throughout its journey your traffic is 
under the eyes of trained staff 


It means that it will be handled quickly and efficiently 


‘GREEN ARROW’ TO BE SURE 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 


Full details from your local Goods Agent or Stationmastet 
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SO 
MUCH 
MORE 
VALUE 


SO MUCH MORE 
in mileage, silence and grip. 





ee 


So MUCH MORE 
in cornering stability, even wear and 
comfortahle riding. 


SO MUCH MORE 
gon- in all round value. 
here 
That is why it was immediately 
fitted as standard equipment by 
the majority of British motor 


car manufacturers. 


ic is 


WNIVERSITY 


The regal beauty of its new Vanden Plas body gives the 
the distinction of a coach-built car—at a great deal less than coach-built cost. 
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This 


15 
the 


“Princess 


** Princess ” Saloon all 


Now equipped with automatic transmission and power steering, this truly 


MOTORS 


magnificent motor car is worthy to uphold the prestige of any owner, whether 
individual or organisation. 


It will be your pleasure to enjoy a demonstration 


run. our privilege to arrange it at any time. 


LTD. 


COMFANY 


Hire purchase and part. exchange. 


Sales : Stratton House, 80 Piccadilly, W.1. 


Service : 


Any car can be almost a convertible with the 


WEBASIO 


Continental SUN-ROOF 


for £65 approx. 


®Completely watertight 
®One-hand operation 
®©Immaculate interior 

® Approved by car manufacturers 


Add health and enjoyment to your 
motoring with this wide-open sunroof ! 


Details from the sole ‘Webasto’ distributors : 


CAR-COVERALL 


who also make fine 


SEAT COVERS * 
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To : Car-Coverall Ltd., 168 Regent St., London WI. Tel: REGent 7124/5 
Pe ene ssclesaatcaconstesasas MMIII ccncescpasccciecssnaccusoota 


t 

I 

l 

I 

LETTERS | 

PE i Se | 
Sun-Roof I 
information 1 


las ; PLEASE 
Seat Cover quote 
and patterns 


Please tick 


appropriate square’ E 19/4 
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7 Hertford Street, London, W.1\. 


Telephone : GROsvenor 4141. 


Personal 
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Training 


Courses 
mean more sales at less cost.. 


Sales managers of large and small companies— 
marketing every kind of product and service —have 
found that TACK Sales Training contributes posi- 
tively to solving their major sales problem: How to 
increase turnover without raising costs .. 


... regardless of product or service! 


;. © | Robert E. Davidson, Sales Director of 

“Dri | the Industrial Division of Kimberly- 

een Clark Ltd., manufacturers of Hi-Dri 
Paper Towels, says : 


“Hi-Dri calls for a “Hi” degree of skilled 
salesmanship. Our men look forward eagerly 
to TACK training as an important part of their 
sales development.” 


Each year over 2,500 salesmen and sales executives attend TACK Courses 


Tack Course in Salesmanship and Human Relations — 3 days 
Tack Course in Sales Management — 2 days 


May we send you details of how we can help YOUR Company? 
THE ORGANISATION 


1-5 LONGMOORE STREET, LONDON, S.W.I. VIC: 500!-4 
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Chemicals basic to industry... 
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Production rates often double—even triple 
li-Dri 


—when the revolutionary settling agent 
Separan* 2610 speeds up the operation of 
separating solids from liquids. Now, along 
with Dow Xanthates and Dowfroth* 250, 
mining costs can be reduced right down the 
line. The amazing speed of Separan 2610 is 
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? 
_— DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED © Zurich, Switzerland ¢ Tokyo, Jap 
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DOW CHEMICAL INTER-AMERICAN LIMITED * Montevideo, Uruguay * Mexico, D.F. * Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. * Cable: Dowpanam. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
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also improving pulp and paper and cement 
manufacture, waste and sewage disposal— 
and many other operations handicapped by 
solids in suspension. Your local Dow repre- 
sentative can give you full details. Or con- 
tact’ the Dow branch office in your area. 

*Trademark of The Dow Chemical Company, U.S.A. 













an.¢ Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. ¢ Cable: Dowintal 
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How a 19-company team puts paper to work for you 


Have you ever thought what skill and experience are needed to 
produce the right wrapping papers for countless everyday uses... 
for protecting the parcels we pack, for attractively wrapping the 
commodities we buy and sell, for specialised industrial packaging? 
Whether it be brown or white or coloured, glazed or unglazed, 
printed or unprinted, each type of paper must combine the right 
qualities at the right price for a particular customer’s requirements. 

A vast range of wrapping papers is marketed by the Reed 
Paper Group - the ‘go ahead’ team of 19 major companies which 


is Britain’s biggest manufacturer of paper and paperboard 
products for packaging, printing and building. 

Collectively, these Reed companies can call upon unrivalled 
experience, skills and technical resources. In packaging, for 
example, their teamwork has made possible a complete, nation- 
wide service to industry. But each Reed company has individuality 
too — it freely takes the initiative in thinking and acting for itself 
and for its customers. Reed company representatives take pride 
in offering their clients flexible, personal, on-the-spot service. 


**YOU profit from the initiative of each Company 


backed by the resources of the Group” 


{ 
* EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LTD. 
* THE SOUTHERN PAPER STOCK CO. LTD. * E. R. FREEMAN &-WESCOTT LTD. 
* CONTAINERS LTD. * POWFLL LANE MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. * CROPPER & CO. LTD. 
MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD. * BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD. * REED FLONG LTD. 


ALBERT E. RFED & CO. LTD. (AYLESFORD, TOVIL AND BRIDGE MILLS) * THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD. 
THE SUN PAPER MILL CO. LTD. * COLTHROP BOARD & PAPER MILLS LTD. 
REED PAPER SALES LTD. * REED CORRUGATED CASES LTD. 
CUT-OUTS (CARTONS) LTD. * PAPER CONVERTERS LTD. + 
THE KEY ENGINEERING CO. LTD. * HOLOPLAST LTD. 


In association with Kimberly-Clark Lid., makers of “ Kleenex”, “ Kotex”, “ Delsey” and “ Hi-Dri”’ products. 


THE REED PAPER GROUP neap orrice - 105 PICCADILLY - LONDON . W1 
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Milk but No Honey 


HE drink with which Mr Amory fortified himself during his budget 
speech was said to be milk and honey, with a dash of rum for 
stimulation. In his budget proposals, he left out the rum and 

the honey ; and the significance of this should not be missed. 

For this was an important economic occasion: the first budget since 
the war to have been based on deliberate acceptance of the likelihood 
that British production will fall rather than rise in the new financial year.- 
There have been previous periods of actual decline in the industrial 
production index, but they have occurred by accident rather than by fiscal 
design. Mr Amory on Tuesday was almost brutally specific. Although he 
expects that industrial investment and government expenditure will make 
about the same claim on real resources in 1958-59 as in 1957-58, and that 
personal consumption may increase to the extent that the recent fall in 
import prices allows, yet : 

With our foreign customers running into difficulties export demand may 
slacken, and this may be reinforced by a fall in business expenditure on 
stocks. The level-of industrial production has tended to decline in the last 
few months and unemployment has been rising. These trends may well 
go rather farther during the rest of the year... . 

In these circumstances, the Chancellor would have been subjected to 
few charges of extravagance if he had given tax reliefs near to the top 
end of the possible range suggested in these columns last week—the range 
of between £50 million and £150 million a year. 

But Mr Amory has resolutely chosen the bottom end instead. The 
reliefs he announced on Tuesday will come to just £50 million in 1958- 
59, although to just over double that amount in 1959-60. By far the most 
important and most courageous change is his decision to implement the 
recommendation of the Royal Commission on Taxation to discontinue 
the discriminatory tax on dividends. This was a step that every initiate 
into the capital market (including, at heart, Mr Gaitskell) has long known 
ought to be taken, but against which the Opposition was bound to mount 
a demonstration. In making his other changes, the Chancellor has clearly 
considered all the principal suggestions made to him in recent weeks, but 
then looked for a halfway house of relief in almost every case ; he emerges 
as a great splitter of differences. He has not remitted the whole entertain- 
ments duty on cinemas, but he has remitted half of it. He has not restored 
the investment allowances (the former subsidy for investment), but he 
has increased the initial allowances (the present interest-free loan for it) 
by one quarter. He has not reduced the Schedule A tax for house-owners, 
but he has reduced and regraded the stamp duty. He has not raised the 
exemption limit and increased tax allowances for ordinary income-tax 
payers, but he has done this for older income-tax payers. He has made a 
sensible rearrangement and reduction of the schedules of purchase tax ; 
but even here he has given away only £30 million this year, where many 
people had expected him to accord about double that amount. 








184 


The results of this cornucopia of moderation, and 
of the bold step over the profits tax, are twofold. 
The first—and unreservedly welcome—result is that 
Mr Amory has quietly put the coping stone on a con- 
siderable administrative task of tax reform. The prin- 
cipal recommendations of the Royal Commission on 
Taxation have now been put into effect, by three succes- 
sive Chancellors in the remarkably short space of three 
years ; and all these three, together with the permanent 
staff which has watched them come and go from the 
Treasury, deserve credit for it. 

The second result is that the continuing process of 
significant tax reform has not been accompanied by 
the equally pressing process of significant tax reduc- 
tion. Although companies have rightly been given their 
reform of profits tax this year, following upon surtax 
payers getting their long-delayed meed of consideration 
last year, and professional people their Millard Tucker 
pensions concessions the year before, the ordinary 
taxpayer has, for the third year running, been very 
largely left out in the cold. The time for general 
concessions to him, says Mr Amory, is not yet. The 
ordinary taxpayer may well ask: if general concessions 
cannot be afforded in 1958-59, when the volume of 
demand is expected to fall below present industrial 
capacity and when Britain is currently in sizeable 
balance of payments surplus, when can they be 
afforded ? Next year, sometime or never ? 

The answer that the Conservatives are undoubtedly 
hoping to give is next year. The political impulse to 
give reliefs will be strong then, for next year’s budget 
will almost certainly be the last before the general 
election. But the positive economic rationale behind the 
hope emerges clearly from Mr Amory’s budget speech. 
On the assumption that there is no serious deep- 
ening of the American recession—and his budget is 





leaders of the three railway unions are cautious 

and moderate men. They are genuinely 
concerned to do only what is best for their own 
members. What would one do if one were in their 
shoes ? This is a question to be examined without 
cant but with hard calculation. 

There are two circumstances, and two circumstances 
only, in which a union leader will be wise to call a 
strike: if he thinks that his members are likely to get 
short-term advantages from it, or if he thinks that a 
strike is the best way of protecting their long-term 
prosperity. In the present dispute a strike would be 
unlikely to bring short-term net advantages to railway 
workers: any railwayman anywhere should be able to 
work this out on the back of an envelope. One thing 
that has to enter into the calculation is the possibility 


r “HE events of the past week have shown that the 


The Railwaymen’s Alternative 
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based for the time being upon that assumption—the 
single task that he has set himself this year is to stop the 
rise in the cost of living. He is ready to stop it, even 
though it seems likely to mean a year of considerable 
restraint in the standard of living and of some rise in 
unemployment. Then, next year, with the achievement 
of stable prices behind him, and with a sizeable increase 
having been secured in the gold reserve even during a 
period of American pause, he hopes to be able to go on 
to extensive re-expansion and relief. 

Politically, this period of waiting is a very bold policy. 
That provides some presumption that it is also the right 
policy. But, in fact, it will be proved right only if Mr 
Amory keeps, every working day throughout the year, 
its two main aims in view. The first of these aims is 
to hold down costs and prices ; the essential corollary, 
now that demand disinflation is doing its work, is to 
stand firm against strikers, wages boards, New Zealand 
butter producers, protectionists and anybody else who is 
saying that it is very unfair that certain costs or certain 
prices in British shops should not be immediately put 
up. The second aim is to pave the way for re-expansion 
next year—and, quite specifically, to see that it will 
take place through a reduction in the present appalling 
burden of British income taxes. 

To keep that second end in view, and to carry for- 
ward the process of tax reform, here is a resolution 
for Mr Amory. Let him put up now in the Treasury 
a notice “2, 4, 6, 8, 10”—representing the shillings 
in the pound to be charged on the reduced rates, on 
standard rates and on corporations in 1959. And let 
all his day-to-day tools of economic management, in- 
cluding Bank rate, be used with the remembrance that 
one of their main purposes should be to ensure that the 
Chancellor can move forward, this day twelvemonth, 
in order to achieve them. 


that a strike might be lost ; but, even if it were not lost, 
the union leaders presumably could not seriously expect 
to get more than the 3} per cent increase recommended 
by their fellow trade unionist who wrote last week’s 
minority report of the Forster tribunal. 

On an average railwayman’s earnings of over {10 a 
week this would work out to a rise of about 7s. a week 
or of about £18 in a year. A strike, to be successful, 
would presumably have to last at least three weeks ; in 
that period the railwaymen would lose some £30 in 
earnings. Moreover, if the railwaymen should eventually 
manage to overthrow the Forster report and get a rise, 
other workers would obviously be more likely to get a 
rise too ; and the cost of living would then go up in 
1958 by more than it otherwise would do. The effect 
of this consequent rise on living costs would have to 
be subtracted from the few extra shillings the railway- 
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men might hypothetically expect to get. The rail- 
waymen’s leaders are not fools, and they must be able 
to work out this sum as well as anyone else. 

If they call a strike, then, it will have to be because 
they think that there is a principle in the Forster report 
which has got to be resisted in order to protect the 
long-term prosperity of their members. This is pre- 
cisely what some of them do think. The trouble here is 
not mainly, as one of them averred last week, that on 
principle they cannot agree to being “the first group of 
workers to be told by an arbitration body that they 
must accept a cut in their living standards.” It is true 
that since March 19, 1957, the cost of living has risen 
by over 3 per cent ; it is also true that since March 18, 
1957, their members’ wages have risen 5 per cent. This 
is the old, circular argument that depends on which 
base dates they or other people choose. Instead, the 
remark of Mr Greene’s which goes to the heart of the 
matter, and which explains the railwaymen’s present 
principal impetus to unwilling militancy, is that if the 
Forster principle were accepted—that railway wages 
must depend on the railways’ ability to pay—then the 
implication would be that “ railwaymen cannot have a 
pay increase until 1961 or 1962, and perhaps not even 
then if the commission cannot balance their accounts.” 
Against any such awful prospect, in an expanding 
society, it is natural for union leaders to think that they 
are bound to fight. 


ie with what weapons and with what aims? The 
easy and emotional thing for any union leaders to 
say, no doubt, is that, if necessary, they will fight a 
full-scale strike until the Forster principle is completely 
overthrown. But they must know in their hearts that 
it never will be completely overthrown ; the fact that 
wages must in the end be influenced by capacity to pay 
is a fact of economic life, and at bottom they know it. 
Other things being equal, the bigger the railway deficit 
in any one year the greater will be the resistance to 
their getting a wage increase in that year. Essentially, 
therefore, they have two interests: (a) to try to get the 
Forster principle, though it is not completely over- 
throwable, modified as much as possible ; and (b) to 
keep the railway deficit as low as they and the Transport 
Commission can. To go into a strike now might con- 
ceivably (though by no means certainly) gain them 
modification of the Forster principle to the maximum 
extent of a rise of under £20 in the next year, though 
paid for by a loss of earnings to railwaymen of more 
than one and a half times that amount in the next few 
weeks. But it would quite certainly swell the railways’ 
deficit, not just for 1958 but for future years. One of 
the features of the 1955 strike of ASLEF footplatemen 
was the amount of traffic that was diverted from rail to 
road and never came back ; in any new stoppage this 
diversion would occur again. In the long term, railway- 
men would lose from a strike even more than they 
would lose in the short term. 


18$ 


The alternative course which they should adopt is 
therefore blindingly apparent to the outside observer, 
although admittedly psychologically difficult for union 
leaders to accept. They should strive to get the 
maximum modification of the Forster principle which 
they can wring out of the Transport Commission 
without a strike, while at the same time working with 
the commission (indeed most actively goading the com- 
mission, which has its plain obligations, too) to take 
any and every step that would help to bring down the 
current rate of railway deficit. The union leaders may 
say that the first part of this formula is precisely the 
policy that they are trying to follow now, by holding 
new negotiations with the Transport Commission 
instead of calling an immediate strike. But really to 
follow this formula would require a hard decision which 
they have not yet taken: the decision to forgo an 
immediate increase. It must be obvious that the com- 
mission is now bound, and has got to be bound, to 
oppose an immediate wage increase even if it means 
standing up to a strike. The device of giving an increase 
first and holding discussion about productivity later 
was adopted last year ; and the only really objective test 
—the current state of railway finances—shows that it 
has not worked with sufficient success, 


7 only tenable course this time is to approach the 
problem by putting the increase in productivity 
first. The right principle is the one that Mr John L. 
Lewis enunciates in the American coal mining industry : 
he openly looks forward to the time when he will have 
only half as many coalminers in his union as now, but 
says that by then he is going to see that they get more 
than double their present real wages. Let us suggest 
to the British railway unions a simple, perhaps too 
beguilingly simple, formula, from which fuller dis- 
cussion could hew off the rough edges. 

The unions and the commission might hold negotia- 
tions about changes in the unions’ working practices 
which would help to reduce the railway deficit; and 
the money which the commission agrees would 
eventually be saved by each such change might be put 
into a notional fund. Within a very few months, given 
determined co-operation, that fund might reach the 
£9 million odd a year needed to finance a 3 per cent 
rise in wages ; then let that 3 per cent be paid. Indeed, 
as the fund rises by each £3 million, let a one per cent 
increase in wages be accorded, at each successive 
stage throughout the year. It has to be recognised, of 
course, that though this fund would rise, the railway 
deficit would remain ; and this underlines again the 
obligation of the commission, no less than the workers, 
to pursue profitability by every means, in the shape and 
size of its railway operations, and in its pricing. An 
alternative formula might be to secure agreement that 
the commission’s total wage bill in the coming year will 
remain the same as now ; if, by the end of the year, that 
bill were being spread among 5 per cent fewer railway 
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workers, then each remaining railwayman would be 
getting rather over 5 per cent higher wages. 

Such a policy ought to be economically feasible. And 
the union leaders should now see that no other railway 
wage policy, apart from persistent standstill, is. There 
are two main ways, apart from the long-term pro- 
gramme of modernisation, in which both sides can 
co-operate to cut down the railway deficit and railway 
employment. One is by curtailment of unprofitable 
services ; many of these are admittedly maintained by 
the railway authorities on grounds of public obligation, 
but others are kept in being (and kept more expensive) 
by union regulations about keeping up employment and 
about lodging turns. The other main possible economy 
is by cutting down manning schedules, especially in 
porterage and-on repairing the permanent way. When 
repair of the permanent way has been put out to con- 
tractors, those contractors have sometimes done the job 
with half as many men as the railways customarily 
employ—and repairmen employed by contractors have 
consequently got twice the ordinary railway repairer’s 
wages. The thing that stands in the way here is the 
railwaymen’s traditional habit of work, which has been 
enshrined in (not sensibly whittled down by) the 
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present redundancy agreement between the commission 
and the unions. In a railway industry in which this 
habit and this agreement were abandoned, the whole 
framework of the present dispute—the battle about 
whether the railway can afford no increase or one of a 
mere 3 per cent—might soon be seen to be absurd. 
The choice that the railway union leaders have to 
make this year, as in all recent years, is therefore a 
familiar one: whether they are willing to aim for a sub- 
stantial increase in their members’ living standards at 
the cost of having substantially fewer members. The 
only difference is that this year the choice is being put 
to them rather harshly. The alternative in 1958 is not 
the customary, easy, face-saving formula of a small 
cost of living increase in wages and a little lip service 
about improving productivity. The alternative is a 
strike which would hurt their own people more than 
it would hurt the country. The blunt fact is that caution 
and moderation are not the main qualities that Mr 
Greene and his colleagues now need to show; their 
principal needs are for imaginativeness and resolution. 
The country waits to see if they will evince them—and 
it will expect no less imaginativeness and no less resolu- 
tion in the policies of their employer. 


M. Gaillard’s is the third French government killed by 


coping with the Algerian conflict ? Is it doomed 
to collapse, sapped by the physical and moral con- 
sequences of an unending war? These sombre 
questions spring to mind again as France is once more 
without a government. No doubt the parliament 
produced by the elections of January, 1956, is no more 
unstable than its predecessors; but each successive 
government finds the Algerian problem politically more 
unmanageable. Far from vanishing—as French opti- 
mists prophesied in the early stages—it grows more 
intractable daily. M. Mollet, under whose rule the con- 
flict was transformed into a kind of holy war, ended his 
record-breaking run when he asked the deputies to foot 
the bill. His successor, the no less bellicose M. Bourgés- 
Maunoury, fell when he introduced a bill of mild 
reforms. Now, on Tuesday, the Assembly turned down 
M. Gaillard’s proposal to negotiate with President 
Bourguiba on the compromise achieved by the Anglo- 
American good offices. This Tunisian episode is just 
one more chapter in the gloomy Algerian story. 

When M. Gaillard took office in November, his youth 
and his reputation led some to hope that he might 
somehow break the deadlock—that he might be the 
man to dictate terms to the right-wing members of his 


T the Fourth Republic intrinsically incapable of 


the Algerian war. Will his successor stand a chance? 


coalition, who reject any idea of compromise, instead 
of accepting theirs. His prospects were improved in 
January, when the windfall of dollars brought home 
by M. Monnet from Washington insured France against 
a major payments crisis in the near future. But, 
scarcely a week later, French planes bombed the 
Tunisian village of Sakiet. Both the explosive nature 
of the North African situation and M. Gaillard’s 
weakness were at once shown. Although his age had 
prompted comparisons with the youthful Bonaparte, 
M. Gaillard did not dare to sack guilty generals or 
responsible ministers. He was not master. 

The Prime Minister showed skill in manceuvre. He 
was greatly helped in his task by the Anglo-American 
good offices mission. In mid-February, France stood 
on the defensive before world opinion ; by last week 
the positions were reversed. Now it was M. Bourguiba, 
rejecting international control of his country’s frontier 
with Algeria, who was on the defensive. Under 
pressure from Mr Murphy and Mr Beeley he had 
agreed not only to talk to the French but also to accept 
reasonable terms on Bizerta, the airports and the 
position of French nationals. The tragic incident, it 
seemed, could be closed, though not the tension, which 
has its roots in the Algerian war. But the French did 
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not grasp this unexpected chance. M. Gaillard had 
promised his right-wing colleagues that he would insist 
on international supervision of the frontier. When he 
realised that a negotiated compromise was the best he 
could hope for—and was reminded by President 
Eisenhower of the risks France would run if it took the 
issue to the Security Council—it was too late. What 
two months ago would have looked like a heaven-sent 
solution was now greeted as a piece of American 
dictation. The deputies, recalled from vacation, came 
to Paris in xenophobic mood. After the most anti- 
American debate since the war, M. Gaillard’s govern- 
ment was defeated by 321 votes to 255. 


NCE again a government has been brought down by 
O a motley coalition with no alternative policy. 
Nearly half the adverse votes were cast by the Cam- 
munists, who support the Algerian claim to independ- 
ence. The bulk of the rest has come from right- 
wingers who share the ideas of MM. Soustelle, 
Bidault and Morice—the self-appointed leaders of the 
ultras. There is logic of a kind in the attitude of this 
group. They do not want to negotiate with Tunisia 
because they fear that compromise would be contagious. 
They still believe, against all experience, that the 
Algerian war can be won by the force of arms ; they 
would be willing to set the whole of North Africa 
ablaze in their quest for that unlikely victory. 

The trouble with this formal logic is that it is quite 
divorced from reality. It ignores the real causes of the 
Algerian rebellion and the inevitable ties between 
North African neighbours. It neglects the political 
impetus of the Arab block, the mood of uncommitted 
countries, and the facts of competition between East 
and West. If these illusions, which belong to the 
nineteenth century and have been preserved in the 
twentieth only by incantation, still enjoy wide accep- 
tance in France, the successive governments that have 
not dared to tell the people the plain political and 
economic facts about the Algerian war cannot escape 
blame. Such slogans as “Algeria is French” have 
acquired a hypnotic force. The French have been taught 
that any compromise will spell the end of France’s 
greatness. Economic reports tell them that the war 
costs next to nothing. When prices go up, or when 
the clock fails to strike M. Lacoste’s last quarter of an 
hour, the fault must lie with agents, foreigners, 
Americans, Jews, Reds, or parliamentary government. 

And so miraculous saviours are once again in fashion. 
Only one of these—General de Gaulle—merits serious 
consideration. All the other would-be Bonapartes are 
too lightweight, and too openly committed to the 
extreme Right, to withstand the left-wing revulsion that 
would follow a coup from them. The general alone has 
the stature to make a national appeal and a past that 
makes him immune to charges of defeatism. His aloof 
silence in public, and his Delphic pronouncements in 
private, have created such confusion that people with 
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exactly opposite views on Algeria claim the general as 
their man. He is also the only possible national leader 
who might count, in certain circumstances, on the 
neutrality, if not the support, of the French Left. But — 
conditions are not ripe for him; neither the Com- ~° 
munists nor the Socialists are ready to permit his 
return, and without their votes the constitution could 
not be amended to fit his requirements. 

For the time being, President Coty will probably 
dispense another dose of the old medicine. After an 
attempt by M. Bidault or M. Soustelle—to prove that 
the ultras do not command a majority—this crisis is 
likely to end in a government headed by a man like 
M. Mollet, M. Pleven or M. Pinay, with an unchanged 
policy. Whether they stay in the government or act by 
proxy, the Conservatives will continue to control 
France’s Algerian policy. While the 150 Communist 
deputies remain untouchable, the Algerian lobby can 
block any compromise proposal. The present inter- 
regnum may not involve what the French call a crisis 
of the regime, but the road leads clearly that way. 


oO what conclusions does this sad analysis point ? 
T the Algerian war is acting as a steady poison in the 
French body politic. The growth in importance of the 
army at a time when its officer corps feels frustrated and 
cheated of victory contains a threat to political institu- 
tions. Unproductive expenditure on defence may 
jeopardise France’s real economic achievements in other 
fields, and cannot fail to distort or dislocate the common 
market. 

Is it too late for a French government to produce a 
plan which might be accepted, if not with enthusiasm, 
by both metropolitan Frenchmen and Algerian 
Moslems? Such a plan would have to promise inde- 
pendence to Algeria within the framework of a North 
African federation ; it would have to safeguard certain 
essential rights for French settlers ; it would have to 
be carried with, and not against, M. Bourguiba. To get 
parliament to accept such a proposal, the government 
would have to be ready, if need be, to accept the 
backing of Communists. Then the right wing, no longer 
enjoying the monopoly of blackmail, would probably 
rally again to the government’s side. The risk, after 
years of procrastination, would seem worth taking. 

For France’s allies, and for the Americans in par- 
ticular, the lesson is simpler. Washington long ago 
lost faith in the Lacoste policy of “pacification.” But 
it has continued to treat France gently for fear of an 
upheaval within Nato. It now becomes plain that, the 
longer the conflict lasts, the less competent the Fourth 
Republic is to deal with it. As time passes, the chances 
increase of either a right-wing coup or a “ popular 
front” which would admit the Communists to a share 
of power. The Americans have sown money and 


gathered abuse, without securing any progress towards 
a solution. What France needs is not gentle persuasion 
and dollar anaesthetics. It needs the dream to be broken. 











Israel, after ten years, cannot come to terms 


with its neighbours while President Nasser 
is in the ascendant and the cold war shadows 
Middle East politics 


SRAEL will receive many compliments on its tenth 
I birthday. Three achievements stand out. The 

young state has admitted all the Jews who came. 
On its own soil it has worked wonders which are often 
talked about, but which still have to be seen to be 
believed. Perhaps most remarkable, it has remained a 
democracy, despite huge organisational problems and 
fierce emotional pressures, the two most efficient pro- 
moters of authoritarianism. To achieve all this the 
Israelis have had to live strenuously. The torrent of 
immigration, on top of the problems of creating a func- 
tioning state and a coherent society, has made exacting 
calls on their qualities of energy, courage and self- 
sacrifice. But with all these achievements, there is the 
one frightening failure : after ten years, Israel is as fay 
away as ever from coming to terms with its neighbours. 
To say this is not to put the blame for the failure on 
Israel ; it is simply to recognise that the Israelis have 
had to build their remarkable society within the fence 
of Arab hostility, and that no progress has been made 
at all towards lowering the barricades. 

Ten years of continuous siege by land have inevitably 
produced claustrophobic tensions—and some obses- 
sions. The jumpiness of two years ago was the result 
of not quite knowing what was happening on the other 
side of the hill. The feeling of being hemmed in had 
become stifling ; one of the hidden sources of the Sinai 
campaign was the urge to clear a neurotic atmosphere. 

The spectacular military success of the Israeli attack 
showed that for the time being at any rate there was no 
need for alarm. But the political failure of the three- 
pronged enterprise left a principal objective unachieved. 
The Israelis were convinced that President Nasser was 
personally a formidable obstacle to peace in the Middle 
East. The attempt to get rid of him not only misfired, 
but left him more firmly entrenched than ever. It has 
also strengthened the Israeli conviction that the future 
course of events depends on what happens to one man. 

The way in which the Israelis focus their apprehen- 
sion on President Nasser tends towards the obsessional 
‘and recalls the vendetta that he inspired in Sir Anthony 
Eden. While in Britain the strength of this personal 
antipathy has abated, in Israel it appears as intense as 
ever. Some Israeli fears are straightforward : they have 
no doubt about the President’s imperialist ambitions ; 
they see him as the self-chosen leader of the Arab 
world and the focal point of hostility to them. Where 
the Israelis may be on a false trail is in believing that 
‘he controls, rather than shares, Arab thinking, and that 


Israel without Peace 
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he leads the Arabs in a direction in which they would 
not go on their own. This colours their thinking about 
Arab unity. On the one hand, Israeli specialists in 
Arab affairs recognise that there can never be any kind 
of entente while a divided Arab world competes in anti- 
Jewish propaganda, and to this extent their general 
approbation of the concept of Arab brotherhood has a 
genuine political ingredient. But on the other hand, an 
Arab union with President Nasser at its head is outside 
these calculations. In their eyes there is no menace 
greater than a united Arab world led by a man whom 
they consider irresponsible and unbalanced. Since they 
also believe him to be unrepresentative, they cling to 
the hope that any world without him would be a change 
for the better. 


NTIPATHY to the president of the United Arab 
Republic puts Israeli leaders in the curious posi- 
tion of unofficially making a case for the rival Arab 
federation. The British Government is criticised for 
not being tough enough in its negotiations with Egypt, 
and for being lukewarm and uncertain in support of old 
friends and allies in the Middle East. Above all the 
Israelis deplore the signs that there are people in Britain 
who want to get back to more normal relations with 
Cairo. Normally disciples of Realpolitik, they are 
inclined, where President Nasser is concerned, to play 
down some of the realities and stress the moralities. This 
does not mean that protests against Jordan and Iraq 
will cease ; the Israeli government is certainly prepared 
to raise a dust storm at the United Nations to prevent 
an Iraqi army being stationed on the Jordan. But the 
union between Iraq and Jordan is—at least at present 
—tregarded as the minor threat and has even the merit 
of being an obstacle to Egypt’s encircling ambitions. 
Those ambitions cannot, in the Israelis’ view, be 
achieved without the communist support that President 
Nasser is now soliciting. Whether or not he wishes to 
remain independent of Moscow is irrelevant if, as they 
believe, he will not be able to do so. He thus becomes, 
to them, the channel for the introduction of com- 
munism into the Middle East, and his sin is the greater 
to those who apparently believe that without this 
channel the Russians would not be able to increase their 
influence. Any strengthening of the connection between 
Russia and Egypt is a blow to Israeli morale and sense of 
security ; the army feels equal to taking on any com- 
bination of Arabs, but knows that it cannot take on the 
Soviet Union. All the non-communist parties in Israel 
are conscious of the Russians as possible Middle East 
arbiters. | Even Mapam, the left-wing advocates of 
neutrality, have recently implied that they consider 
Egypt’s tight-rope walking at least as dangerous to peace 
as the Hashemite dependence on “ imperialist ” sup- 
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port. The Israelis are loth to be forced into dependence 
on an American counterpoise to the Soviet Union ; they 
are painfully aware that there is little chance of the 
United States risking a world war for Israel. 

For the time being the Israelis are more likely to be 
attentiste than positive in their external policies. How- 
ever much they think it politic to try to discredit or oust 
President Nasser, Russian alignment with the Arabs 
probably makes any kind of “ tactical” war too risky a 
proposition. In the circumstances the Israelis are resign- 
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ing themselves to wait for two plagues to pass : Presi- 
dent Nasser, and the cold war. They recognise that the 
Arabs hold most of the cards in local competition for 
the favours of great powers. The Russians openly, and 
the west furtively, back the Arab states. But the cold 
war, which reached the Middle East not so long ago, 
may always sweep on in a few years to some new sphere. 
Then, but not till then, the Israelis feel there may be 
a chance to win the peace that has already eluded them 
for ten years. 
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BUDGET SPEECH 


Cats in the Adage 


IKE the cat in the adage, but unlike Lady Macbeth, the 
Tories had become inured to letting I dare not wait 
upon I would. They were not really expecting on 
Tuesday that the day for re-expansion had dawned ; Mr 
Amory’s first sentence confirmed that it had not ; and they 
heard him through with a quiet enthusiasm that bespoke 
their personal respect. The Chancellor read his speech 
throughout, but with an incisive style which suggested 
mastery of, not boredom with, even the most abstruse 
technical details ; and he seasoned his performance with 
some nice sprinklings of wit. He thereby achieved the not 
inconsiderable feat of keeping the whole House unruffled 
despite the subject-matter of his speech. For this, after all, 
was an address that deliberately mentioned the prospect of 
some rise in unemployment, that removed the discriminatory 
tax on dividends, and that contained the sharpest ministerial 
reference yet to the need for wage restraint. (The Chan- 
cellor openly criticised some recent industry wage agree- 
ments—presumably and implicitly including those in the 
co-operative shops and elsewhere in the retail trade—which 
he said appeared to have “ ignored ” the principle that “ if 
wage increases in general go beyond the national increase 
in productivity this is bound to damage the national 
interest.”’) 
The Tories’ moderately enthusiastic reception of Mr 
Amory may be partly explained by the fact that not all of 
them realised what he was saying. Their general impres- 
sion was that he was presenting a sort of latter day replica 
of Mr Thorneycroft’s budget last year. They did not all 
appreciate that, while Mr Thorneycroft had then looked 
forward to a probability of some rise in output, Mr Amory 
was here actually intimating that production and employ- 
ment looked like going down. But Labour’s abstention from 
interruptions was much more surprising. In part, this 
was another tribute to Mr Amory’s mode of address ; by 
the second day of the debate some Labour speakers had 
got back their second wind. Another factor, however, is 
that the Labour leaders are anxious not to seem to be too 
openly clamouring for inflation at this time—and for a very 
interesting reason. 
They are desperately afraid of the possible political effect 





of any large-scale strikes. There is indeed something of 
a paradox here. If Tory policy is partially unsuccessful, 
to the extent that disinflation can only be secured after 
large-scale strikes, then Labour thinks that it may lose votes 
through these stoppages. If Tory policy is so far successful 
that refusals of wage increases are accepted without strikes, 
and if, after that, unemployment increases slightly in line with 
Mr Amory’s anticipations, then most observers suppose that 
the Government will lose still more ground in the country. 
If this happens, incidentally, there may be’ still greater 
Conservative pressure to search for some deus ex machina 
in a policy that can be made to look like “ greater economic 
co-operation with the Commonwealth.” Mr Amory made 
several references to next September’s Commonwealth 
economic conference during his speech, and all were greeted 
with backbench cheers. Significantly or not, about the 
European free trade area the Chancellor said nary a word. 


THE SUMMIT 


They’re Off 


FOLLOWER of public affairs, one ear filled with budget 
aan and the other with rending sounds from 
Paris, may have missed the full solemnity of the pop that 
came from Washington on Monday. Nevertheless, it was 
Mr Dulles firing the starting pistol for summit talks. His 
reference to “talks which may get started within a few 
days ” broke the news that the West had decided to let its 
ambassadors in Moscow make a start on the negotiations, 
even though there was still disagreement about exactly how 
far they should take them. 

What follows will be interesting. The Russians continue 
to think in terms of a brisk sprint to the summit, the 
Americans (still protesting about conditions as they cross the 
start line) in terms of a three-stage relay with the right to 
scratch between stages. It seems reasonable that the 
ambassadors should be concerned chiefly with the mechanics 
of bringing the foreign ministers together for the next stage. 
They may, in addition, air a few of the topics that will 
come up later on ; this will hardly be in the expectation of 
reaching agreement, but rather so that each side can form 
an impression of the spirit in which the other is approaching 
the ministerial talks. 

There will also be argument about the timing of the next 
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two s=ges. The Russians say that the foreign ministers 
ought to meet by the middle of next month at the latest, 
with the implication that they will try to press on to the 
summit itself before Mr Macmillan has had a chance to 
talk things over with President Eisenhower in America in 
June. The western powers need not be embarrassed to 
reply that they need time to deliberate among themselves. 
Moscow scores propaganda points only if western slowness 
seems to spring from a reluctance to get to the summit at all. 

It is also reasonable for the Americans to ask, in view of 
the President’s health, that the foreign ministers should 
discuss the various problems in enough detail to peel away 
the outer wood and spare him for dealing with the central 
knot of each problem. The Russians have now agreed that 
the ministers may “exchange opinions.” What is not 
reasonable is to expect that the ministers by themselves can 
reach agreement on any substantial difficulty, and to cancel 
the summit unless they do so. It is worth noting that Mr 
Macmillan and President Eisenhower want to prepare the 
western case at their own private top-level meeting, rather 
than leave it to junior officers. When it comes to making 
compromises and reaching decisions, the men in charge 
have the highest productivity. The biggest remaining 
obstacle is the danger that the Russians will use their veto 
to keep the agenda to a narrow range of subjects chosen by 
themselves. Each side should be prepared. to let the other 
air a wide variety of ideas, even if it finds many of them 
unacceptable. Even one or two agreements this time may 
make others easier later. 


NATO 


Making the Generals Think 


N Paris this week, in pursuit of the December decisions 
I of the heads of government, Nato’s warriors have been 
explaining to their political masters, the defence ministers, 
how atomic weapons should be fitted into their system of 
defence. The thoughts about atomic warfare which have 
been brewing over the last few years, and which have 
brought General Norstad to the view that German forces 
must have atomic arms, are being unfolded in more detail. 

To the extent that the defence ministers have shown 
reluctance to swallow the strong medicine they have been 
offered without a query, this is welcome. There is a need 
for politicians to poke the soldiers in the ribs and make 
them think, as Mr Sandys has begun to do in Britain, and 
as he did on Tuesday when naval questions were discussed 
in Paris. A pure military habit of mind, interested in the 
multiplication of fire-power without regard to economic or 
political problems is both unrealistic and dangerous. Today 
the military tramline of thought has led to the suggestion that 
tactical atomic weapons should be placed in German hands 
—though, of course, with Anglo-Saxons holding the war- 
heads ; tomorrow it may lead to all-nuclear Nato forces 
armed with nuclear bullets, nuclear dinghies and nuclear 
anti-aircraft guns. This will have political as well as military 
consequences. Nato should be spending much more time 
asking how the painful march of technical progress (which, 
without question, has to be harnessed to the essential needs 
of military security) can be reconciled with essential political 
needs. 

Whatever the answers to these ‘questions, both economic 
and military needs continue to urge one feature of policy 
on Nato: closer integration of forces and co-operation in 
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arms production. On some matters, like logistics, where 
the soldiers really care, closer integration is making steady 
progress. But in arms production, where only the unfor- 
tunate taxpayer is really worried, progress has been miser- 
able. Spurred by the triple arms agreement between 
France, Germany and Italy, Mr Sandys has put forward 
suggestions this week for bringing the miscellaneous bilateral 
and trilateral arrangements on arms development and pro- 
duction into a broader grouping within Western European 
Union. It can only be hoped that these will produce more 
practical results than previous plans. 


COUNTY COUNCIL ELECTIONS 


London Swings Labour 


HE last results in the county council elections are still 
Zz coming in as we go to press, so that only a preliminary 
analysis of them is possible this week. But it is already 
clear that Labour’s sweeping gains on the London County 
Council have not been due to Liberal interventions or to 
any other fancy factor. There has been a straight, old- 
fashioned desertion from the Tories and swing to Labour, 
right across the metropolis. With the swing from Tory to 
Labour reaching 7 per cent in some places, the Labour tide 
has neatly engulfed, with two exceptions, all the seats in 
the eleven top marginal Tory constituencies shown in our 
table on page 98 of The Economist last week. The two 
exceptions were that the Tories saved two of the three seats 
in each of the two Lewishams, where they had titivated their 
list of candidates with television personalities. Alone 
beyond the tidemark above the engulfing Labour sea, stand 
Mr Christopher Chataway and the former Mrs Gerald 
Legge, each with one other grateful Tory councillor kept 
afloat by clinging to their coat-tails. Some will say that this 
should make democracy more than ever beware of the auto- 
mation in the drawing-room. 

As in the LCC elections just before the general election 
of 1955, however, the swing seems to have been sufficiently 
regular to attempt a generalisation. There are just over a 
hundred Tory parliamentary seats that Labour ought to find 
it easier to win in a general.election than Putney. Labour 
this week won Putney (and Norwood) with reasonable ease. 
The implication of the LCC election seems to be that if a 
general election were to be held now Labour would be likely 
to have a majority of something over 150 in the House of 
Commons. 


Outside London 


UTSIDE London—or rather outside the home counties 
QC) —the swing to Labour does not seem to have been so 
large, although of course it has still been distinct. It was 
said here last week that Labour would just about come up to 
the bogey that it might expect from recent parliamentary 
by-elections if it secured between 200 and 250 net gains 
of county council seats. With results to hand from 56 out 
of 62 counties, Labour was in fact claiming 201 net gains ; 
the Tories estimated the Labour gains to be rather less. 
The battles for changes in control have ranged over the 
six marginal counties anticipated in our article last week. 
Labour has gained control of four of them : Carmarthen, 
Essex, Lancashire and Middlesex. (This last is a considerable 
victory, and also a sign of the large swing in the home coun- 
ties). The other two marginal counties, the West Riding of 
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Yorkshire and Staffordshire, emerge from these elections in 
a state of frantically even balance. In the West Riding 
there are now 37 Conservatives, 2 Liberals, and 9 Indepen- 
dents without Conservative support (total 48) facing 48 
Socialists ; but one of the Independents is a private Socialist 
who fought an official Socialist and beat him. He also got 
into the old council in a by-election and was so much at 
loggerheads with his own side that he was allowed on no 
committees. He now holds his former colleagues in the 
hollow of his hand, for Labour’s only chance of gaining con- 
trol is to bring him over, and hope to improve their majority 
by the creation of aldermen. In Staffordshire, there are 
now 36 Labour councillors, 36 Conservative-supported 
councillors, and one outsider. The controlling vote here is 
also that of an Independent elected without Conservative 
support, but it is far from clear where his sympathies lie. 


RAILWAY STRIKE 


Safety Precautions 


HAT emergency measures has the Government up its 

\X/ sleeve in case a railway strike takes place ? Obvi- 
ously it must have some, but as usual it is being very 
secretive about them. The authority for the Govern- 
ment to make these emergency regulations is provided by 
the Emergency Powers Act of 1920. This act was partially 
invoked by the Labour Government during the dock strike 
of 1948, when servicemen were ordered to distribute goods 
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on a large scale, and in 1955 by the Conservatives during 
the strike by locomotive men, when soldiers and airmen 
did no more than carry essential mails. At that time the 
Government also arranged that owners of private vehicles 
who carried passengers to work should be covered against 
any extra liability in which this might involve them under 
their normal insurance policies ; and that holders of “C” 
licence vehicles should be allowed temporarily to move any 
goods they chose. Another 24 emergency regulations which 
would have enabled the Government, among other things, 
to control the distribution of food and petrol were held in 
readiness, but were never used. 


Clearly, all these regulations would come into force again 
in the event of a national railway strike. But this time the 
Government would be bound to go further, presumably 
even to the extent of calling for volunteers to run some 
essential trains. On two previous recent occasions when 
a national railway strike has looked very near, the Home 
Office is known to have had emergency plans prepared ; 
and this time it is said that emergency consultations have 
gone on since September, under the co-ordination of Mr 
Butler, between the Ministry of Labour, the Ministry of 
Transport, the service ministries and the police. Because 
the negotiations now in progress between the railway unions 
and the British Transport Commission are so delicate, these 
emergency plans are kept very hush-hush. 

There is a disadvantage in this. When public servants 
get together to talk about the emergency operation of 
“ essential services,” they tend to mean only public services. 





Transport and General Workers 
Union, claimed a reduction of half an 
hour in the busmen’s working day 
because of “speeded up services and 
the strain of driving in London’s con- 


INCE the end of the first world war, two railway unions was reversed, the gested traffic.” After months of 
and excluding the year of the locomotive engineers and firemen negotiation, during which London 


general strike, there have been three 
major official strikes on the railways 
(1919, 1924 and 1955), and two on the 
London buses. It is of topical interest 
to look back to see what happened in 
them. 

The first, the railway strike in the 
autumn of 1919, was called by the 
National Union of Railwaymen 
(without the initial support of the loco- 
motive engineers and firemen) in 
protest against a decision to lower 
some of the men’s wages by as much 
as 20 per cent. Under wartime legis- 
lation, the Government still acted as the 
employers. Its inability to produce 
adequate figures to support its case led 
The Economist at that time to remark 
(as many would do of the railway 
dispute today) “ The whole affair is a 
broadside in the leaking hull of 
nationalisation. We will have to get 
our railways back on a business basis 
before we know where we are.” After 
nine days the strike ended in a com- 
promise, without having caused the 
economic chaos that was. widely 
predicted. 

In the other two railway stoppages, 
in 1924 and 1955, the position of the 


coming out on strike to get higher 
differentials for their skilled members 
without the support of the National 
Union of Railwaymen, Neither strike 
was a great success. Indeed in 1955 
the Transport Commission had been 
prepared to give experienced engine- 
drivers an increase of up to §s. before 
they stopped work, but after 17 days on 
strike the men agreed to go to arbitra- 
tion; the drivers were then awarded 
only 3s. (and the firemen and cleaners 
nothing at all) by Lord Justice Morris. 
Once again, partly because of the 
skeleton train services run by the NUR 
and partly because of the success of 
the emergency measures taken by the 
Government to increase road trans- 
port, the economy was not badly hit. 
Even the coal industry, which depends 
more than any on regular rail transport 
to take the coal from the pitheads, 
continued to produce at a rate that 
“was only a relatively few tons below 
normal.” 

It was the London busmen’s four- 
week “coronation” stoppage of 1937, 
however, which strikes the most 
reminiscent chords for the present day. 
Mr Bevin, at that time leading the 


Transport asserted that it could not’ 
afford higher wages (it had by statute 
to pay 53 per cent on its ordinary 
share capital once in three years or go 
into receivership), the busmen’s com- 
mittee forced Mr Bevin to call a strike. 
A court of inquiry was held, with Sir 
John Forster (!) im the chair, and 
finally when it became obvious that 
few people were suffering badly from 
the strike except the busmen them- 
selves, Mr Bevin made a face-saving 
settlement and sent them back to work. 

Three points seem to emerge. First, 
when it comes to a strike, the transport 
unions are by no means as monolithic 
as they like on other occasions to make 
out. Secondly, the effects on the 
economy of every official transport 
strike since 1918 have been less cata- 
strophic than was predicted before the 
strike took place. Thirdly, their effects 
on the men’s wages have in every case 
been less beneficial than the men 
(though not perhaps the union leaders) 
had expected. Mr Cousins and Mr 
Greene will no doubt ponder these 
lessons from the past before commit- 
ting themselves to combined action on 
May 5th. 
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Private interests are kept outside the door, even though the 
cessation of some of their operations could be more incon- 
venient to the public than, say, a temporary interruption to 
the disposal of some refuse. Would it really be so very 
“ provocative ” if more of these private interests were now 
called into talks ? 


ANGLO-GERMAN RELATIONS 


Looking for Leadership 


R ADENAUER’S visit to London this week is not likely 
D to have produced any world-shaking results, But it 
was badly needed all the same. The support costs battle, 
German irritation with an apparently insular British defence 
policy, and British dissatisfaction with German caution in 
the free trade area talks have all helped to bring Anglo- 
German relations to a wretched state, which day-to-day 
diplomacy has seemed impotent to improve. If the Chan- 
cellor and the Prime Minister have reached a measure of 
understanding on these topics as well as on the summit con- 
ference, their meeting will have been worth while. They are 
almost alone as potential sources of political leadership in 
the West. 

The meeting has had in any case one invaluable secondary 
effect. Like the guillowne, it has evidently concentrated 
wonderfully the attention of the British and German Nato 
delegates who have been debating the support costs issue. 
Anxious not to mar the ceremonial encounter with this ugly 
subject, the two governments have at last recognised the 
need for compromise. As it appears, they have agreed on 
German assistance to a reduced Rhine army in three forms: 
straightforward aid, apparently to be somewhere between 
£10 million and £15 million in each of the next three years 
(compared with £47 million which Mr Amory hoped for in 
his estimates for this year), plus a considerable early repay- 
ment of German debts and a deposit in London in advance 
of armament purchases. 

The most encouraging feature is that the arrangement is 
to cover three years. It has taken the two governments an 
astonishingly long time to understand and act upon the need 
for a long-term settlement to put an end to the annual 
quarrel. Now there should be no new trouble on this score, 
at least, in 1959 and 1960. And by 1961 Germany should 
at last be making its own full contribution to western 
defence, putting a new complexion on the whole matter. 

With such immediate irritants removed, it must be hoped 
that the two governments will settle into deeper habits of 
co-operation than in the past, particularly in their economic 
policies, to which the importance of both in international 
trade lends critical importance. Quite rightly the future of 
the European Payments Union and of the policies of the 
two countries in international payments and investment 
played a part in this week’s talks. 


AFRICA 


A Fourth Force? 


NDEPENDENT Africa staged its own Bandung conference 
[ at Accra, Dr Nkrumah’s capital, this week. Although 
the South Africans did not go (apparently they were asked), 
the new block mustered eight ful] members on opening day: 
Ethiopia, Ghana, Liberia, Libya, Morocco, Sudan, Tunisia, 
and the United Arab Republic. This line-up, even if it 
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included the world’s largest tanker shipping state (by regis- 
tration only), cannot yet be counted a world force. But 
the Accra delegates spoke confidently of an “ African per- 
sonality,” and of an increased African role in the direction 
of the Bandung powers’ policies. Already, as our United 
Nations correspondent reports on page 224, the Accra 
powers have begun to turn UN heads their way. 

This Bandung in miniature did not have quite the pub- 
licity send-off it might have expected. Had President 
Nasser come in person to charm and persuade, as Chou En- 
lai did at the full Afro-Asian meeting, the world’s press 
would have paid more attention, and the Liberians and 
Ethiopians might have been pressed rather sooner into the 
Pakistani and Iraqi roles as defenders of the West for which 
they have been cast. While the colonial Powers awaited 
an anti-colonialist declaration, and the Algerian and 
Cameroon nationalists urgently sought specific political 
support for their full demands, it seemed clear that it was 
the demonstration of the new Africa’s very existence that 
mattered most of all. Divided by history, attitude, and 
interests, and likely to be increasingly aware of the growing 
conflict between Negro and Moslem below the Sahara, the 
African eight were stil] bent on giving notice to the world 
that they are a force to be reckoned with from now on. 


FRANCE AND TUNISIA 


Stopped at the Border 


HE first phase of the Anglo-American “ good offices ” 

mission has ended abruptly. For a time early this 
week it did look as if France and Tunisia would be able 
to resume direct negotiations. The French Cabinet agreed, 
though reluctantly, to accept the formula brought by Mr 
Murphy and Mr Beeley from Tunis: evacuation of French 
troops, discussion on the status of Bizerta, neutral super- 
vision of four airfields, reopening of French consulates, and 
consideration of the claims of French citizens evacuated 
from the frontier zone. France still reserved the right to 
take the problem of control of the Tunisia-Algeria border 
to the United Nations or the Nato council. Mr Murphy 
had delivered a letter from President Eisenhower urging 
M. Gaillard to avoid the dangerous situation which would 
be created by the failure of the “ good offices” mission. 
A month earlier it was the Tunisians whom Mr Eisenhower 
was urging to be patient. 

This short-lived French acceptance of the conciliation 
formula was received with relief in Washington, where 
French politics are regarded as being provincial beyond 
belief, and with some satisfaction in Tunis. But those 
parties in France which rely on a military victory to solve 
France’s North African problem reacted by overthrowing 
M. Gaillard’s government. 

The Tunisian government was not, however, counting on 
the apparent sign of conciliation from France as an assur- 
ance that the task of the “ good officers ” was accomplished. 
On the day that Mr Murphy and Mr Beeley left for Paris, 
the Tunisian foreign minister left Tunis for Cairo, ostensibly 
to represent his government at the annual cotton fair ; and 
from Cairo he went on to the conference of African states 
at Accra. 

The French political crisis can only increase Mr Bour- 
guiba’s anxiety about the outcome of the meeting of the 
three North African political parties, the Istiqlal, the Neo- 
Destour, and the FLN (Algerian rebel organisation) in 
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Tangiers on April 27th. There is the danger that the 
conference, with a possible boost from the Accra meetings 
this week and encouragement from Cairo, will lead the 
FLN to declare itself the rightful government of Algeria: 
Domestic pressure would force Mr Bourguiba to recognise 
the rebel government. Recognition by President Nasser and 
the Soviet Union, and then by King Saud and the King of 
Morocco, would follow without much delay. 

Whether the good officers can continue their work on 
the basis which they have already established will depend 
on the composition of the next French government. If the 
die-hards dominate, then the mission may have ended its 
usefulness to both France and Tunisia. Meanwhile, Mr 
Murphy and Mr Beeley must stand aside while the cast is 
chosen for the next act in the French political drama. 


HOUSE OF LORDS 


Backwoodsmen, Play the Game 


VER two years ago a select committee of the House 
QO of Lords suggested a formula for pruning away the 
backwoods peers who never attend from one decade to 
another. It has now cautiously drafted a new standing order 
to be incorporated in the rules of the House. The order 
seems destined to find a place among the curios of British 
constitutional history. 

On the surface, it may appear straightforward enough. 
Under the new order, it is proposed that peers who do not 
attend regularly shall apply for leave of absence. The Lord 
Chancellor will circularise all peers at the beginning of each 
Parliament, asking whether they want to apply for 
this leave ; and again at the beginning of each session, he 
will write to all peers who have had leave of absence in the 
previous session, and also to any others who have not 
attended the House. Leave of absence will run to the end 
of the session, or the end of the Parliament, but any peer 
who suddenly finds he wants to attend after all will be free 
to apply to have his leave cancelled at three months’ notice, 
or even sooner “ if the House directs.” 

When one starts looking for closer definitions, however, 
it emerges that these arrangements beg a number of ques- 
tions. First, what is “ regular attendance”? With disarm- 
ing candour, the select committee says that this must be 
left to “individual interpretation,’ and it defends this 
vagueness on the grounds that it wants to take account of 
the position of peers working full time in the professions 
or in industry, or who have extensive commitments in local 
government or other voluntary work. With the boundaries 
of regularity left so vague, few peers with any interest in the 
place at all should have much difficulty in fitting themselves 
into the new formula. Probably, that is right. But 
what if some absentee peer refuses to apply for leave of 
absence and then never turns up for several sessions ? There 
is apparently to be no compulsion on him, and he will be free 
to turn up one day out of the blue to vote for the gallows 
or the hunt. And what if some peer who has applied for 
leave of absence, then by accident or design suddenly 
appears ? Will he be nobbled by Black Rod and hustled 
off the premises ? The wording of the new order on this 
point is fascinating—it says that peers who have applied for 
leave of absence “should not” attend, not “ must not.” 
The operation of the new system is apparently to depend, 
in the final analysis, on a quite possibly effective, but 
peculiarly British, constitutional assumption: that back- 
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woodsmen, who have hitherto turned up at Westminster 
only at moments of great excitement, will in future not 
turn up even at those moments if they have a Lord Chan- 
cellor’s letter labelled “leave of absence,” because that 
would not be regarded as quite playing the game. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


- Almost Nothing but the Bill 


R BROOKE’S Local Government Bill is emerging almost 
M unscathed from the committee stage, after unpubli- 
cised debates “upstairs” in the Commons. Debates in 
committee have retraversed the heated battleground of the 
education issue—in no less than ten sittings—and repeated 
amendments aimed at getting education out of the block 
grant system have been repulsed. The only changes 
accepted in Part I have been minor—such as a redefinition 
of the minister’s discretionary powers to reduce grants by 
a proportion of the rate product (clause 1), and the realloca- 
tion to “the appropriate minister” of the disciplinary 
powers to keep local authorities up to standard on educa- 
tional and other services (clause 3). In committee Sir 
Edward Boyle has re-emphasised the minister’s assurance 
during the second reading that the block grant is not 
to be considered a stationary dole in a dynamic world. The 
committee had a look at possibilites of giving local authori- 
ties more sources of revenue, such as Mr McColl’s local 
income tax, but was unable to find anything practicable. 

Party politics were less in evidence in debates on Part II. 
MPs in fact joined hands across the committee to wring 
from the minister even more opportunities for local authori- 
ties to object to the proposals of the local government com- 
missions which the bill sets up. Even the commissions’ 
first draft proposals are now to be circulated, while such 
phrases as consultations being carried on with the “ authori- 
ties concerned” have been widened to “ all authorities ” 
(which will mean even with some parish councils on some 
points). MPs have been tender to the non-county boroughs 
yearning after promotion, and an attempt was even made to 
turn the delegation of health and education functions to 
minor authorities of 60,000 people (some MPs pressed for 
50,000) into absolute conferment—a retrograde proposal 
which the minister wisely blocked. Of the few new clauses, 
the most notable is one to preserve inviolate the frontier 
between Wales and England, thus safeguarding Welsh 
susceptibilities and the position of some hostelries which 
bestraddle it—and have a saloon bar on one side and a 
public bar on the other. (Surely making things very incon- 
venient on Sundays ?) 

Some members of the committee were suspicious of the 
special review areas, so that the minister is now prohibited 
from setting one up in Wales ; if he wants to create new 
ones in England, or enlarge the existing proposed ones, 
he can now do so only by individual order (which can be 
debated). By and large, however, he has escaped any 
seriously damaging amendments by yielding minor changes 
coupled with assurances. The real moral of the commitee 
stage is clear : the minister should appoint ruthless-minded 
commissioners. A partial retreat from any drastic proposals 
by them will at least produce some reforms, whereas the 
emasculation of weak ones, made with an eye to the bill’s 
loopholes and provisions for objections, would produce 
few or none. 
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HUNGARY 


K minus K = O 


N his eight-day stump round Hungary, Mr Khruskchev 
@) spared no pains to persuade the Hungarians, with a 
wealth of homely simile culled mostly from field and farm- 
yard, that their national uprising in October, 1956, was a 
“ counter-revolution ” organised by fascists and imperialist 
foreigners and supported by a few deluded workers. (To 
think otherwise “ is as if a hen were to crow like a cock.”) 
But the Hungarians were not impressed by Mr Khrush- 
chev’s monumental, if courageous, effrontery. Probably he 
is too shrewd not to realise—whatever his fervent assertions 
to the contrary—that he did not score a popular success ; 
indeed, according to a reliable eyewitness account, he 
emerged from his meeting at Sztalinvaros looking distinctly 
displeased. 

Mr Khrushchev, however, has certainly bolstered up the 
hitherto shaky position of Mr Kadar, at any rate for the 
time being. On all public occasions the party boss was 
way out in front of all the other Hungarian notabilities ; 
and he received several demonstrative tributes from Mr 
Khrushchev. All this must have been painful for the old- 
guard Stalinists who have been gradually infiltrating back 
into positions of power in Hungary: presumably they are 
gleaning what comfort they can from the fact that Mr 
Khrushchev’s outspoken strictures against Mr Rakosi, par- 
ticularly on his return to Moscow, have not been reproduced 
in the Hungarian or Soviet press. 

Mr Khrushchev may have managed to paper over the 
cracks in the Hungarian coramunist leadership ; but it is 
more doubtful whether he has contributed towards a more 
stable accommodation between the regime and the people 
it rules. That this was one of his aims is suggested by his 
tepeated apologias for the Soviet intervention in Hungary 
in 1956, which made it clear that he would be very reluc- 
tant to repeat the performance. According to a reliable 
report, party leaders in western Hungary (and presumably 
elsewhere as well) were told in the middle of March that 
they must not rely on Soviet arms to crush any further 
“ counter-revolution.” But after Mr Khrushchev had said 
the same thing in public he later (urged on, presumably, by 
nervous communists) ate his words. Instead of improving 
the regime’s standing, he ended by demonstrating that 
only fear of the Soviet army keeps it in power. 


INDIA 


Where “ Revisionists” Are Blessed 


T Amritsar last week Indian communists met to endorse 
A their party’s new constitution, tempering Marxist 
theory with Gandhian non-violence. By renouncing revolu- 
tionary for parliamentary methods, switching from secretive 
“cells” to more orthodox local branches, and cultivating 
local government bodies and youth organisations, the com- 
munists hope to double their present membership of 
250,000 in two years. The party is seeking to show that 
it is no longer under Moscow’s tutelage and can embark 
by itself upon a major revision of Marxist-Leninist doctrine. 
It is more likely that the new line has already received 
Soviet blessing. It develops the change in strategy an- 
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nounced as early as 1950, when the unsuccessful policy of 
violence was abandoned for the “ four-class approach ”— 
a united front of peasants, workers, small landowners and 
sections of the middle class, in opposition to the Congress 
and Praja Socialist parties. 

While generally endorsing Mr Nehru’s foreign policy and 
“ socialist pattern,” the party seeks to profit from all Con- 
gress’s mistakes. The failure of the Praja Socialists to 
become an effective opposition party has driven many anti- 
Congress leftists to vote for it. The communists have at 
times emerged as the champions of civil liberties, or as stern 
enemies of corruption. They have exploited local griev- 
ances, like the demand for a separate Marathi-speaking 
state, which led recently to the election of Bombay’s first 
communist mayor ; and they have sat at the feet of Vinoba 
Bhave, the apostle of peaceful land redistribution, to acquire 
some of his prestige. In Kerala, where their own troubles 
have forced them to go slow, they are making a virtue of 
necessity. 

Democratic practices, however, do not yet prevail within 
the party itself. The old 39-man politbureau has been 
replaced by an elected national council of 100 members ; 
and all elections within the party will henceforth be con- 
ducted openly. But the rank and file must continue to obey 
orders without question. The new policy is meant to make 
the party look like the nucleus of a broad democratic opposi- 
tion. As long as the left and right wings of the Congress 
party continue to work together, the chances of that opposi- 
tion taking shape remain slender ; but if they split apart, 
the communists can hope to gain power by forming a 
“ popular front” movement with the left wing of the Con- 
gress, and then capturing it from within. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Apartheid Between Whites? 


UCH results as were available as The Economist went to 

press suggest that the South African general elections 
have brought the Nationalists a bigger victory than was 
expected. They have won two of the new seats (Kimberley 
and Northwest Rand) and have taken Boksburg and Eden- 
vale from the United party. From the results in the first 
88 constituencies, moreover, it was clear that the Nation- 
alists had substantially increased their poll, so that they 
can claim a full mandate to carry on their policy. The 
United party can console itself only with its capture of two 
seats from the Labour party, whose vote has slumped dis- 
astrously, and, of course, the victory of its candidates in the 
four Coloured roll elections earlier on. But this is chill 
comfort. 

What should be studied with care in the full results is 
the success or failure of the Nationalist party’s campaign 
to win over Afrikaner votes from the United party on the 
slogan that “ no self-respecting Afrikaner ” can find a home 
in it. The immediate political issue in this election has 
proved not to be apartheid at all, but whether the Afrikaans 
or the English language is to dominate the Union. If the 
Nationalists can win over the rest of the Afrikaner vote at 
this election, they feel they will have sealed the fate of the 
United party. In 1953 the United party won only four 
seats in districts where the majority of the voters gave their 
address in Afrikaans, while the Nationalists won ho seat 
where the majority was English. This year there are 105 
constituencies where the majority of voters are Afrikaners, 
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FOR ROAD VEHICLES Dash-board instru- 
ments and gauges; car, coach, and truck 
heating and ventilating equipment; auto- 
matic and semi-automatic transmission 
systems for vehicles; K.L.G. sparking 
plugs; Bluecol anti-freeze; Radiomobile 
car radio; car radio aerials; flexible drives; 
flexible pipes and hoses; car batteries; 
car clocks; hydraulic hood-operating 
mechanisms. FOR AGRICULTURE Tractor 
instruments; hydraulic devices for trac- 
tors and farm machinery; time switches; 
machinery gauges; space heaters. FOR 
RAILWAYS Speed and distance indica- 
tors; temperature and pressure gauges; 
revolution indicators; combustion heat- 
ing equipment for diesel coaches; auto- 
matic protection devices; transmission- 
control equipment. FOR CIVIL AND 
MILITARY AIRCRAFT Automatic pilots; 
flight systems; navigational instruments; 
engine instrumentation; fuel-content sys- 
tems; flight instruments; warning instru- 
ments and safety devices. FOR SHIPPING 
AND ALL MARINE USES Navigational and 
harbour radar; echo depth sounders; 
echo fish and whale finders; navigational 
instruments; survey instruments; stress 
and stability instruments; optical instru- 
ments; tank measuring instruments. FOR 
INDUSTRY Counting, measuring, and 
recording instruments; fast-response 
control systems; flame-proof remote in- 
dicators; ultrasonic inspection equip- 
ment; time switches, process timers, and 
time recorders; Hylumina ceramic insu- 
lator seals and thread guides; master 
clock systems; control and safety devices; 
small synchronous motors; magnetic 
couplings; combustion control equip- 
ment; process control equipment. 
FOR GUIDED PROJECTILES AND SPACE- 
EXPLORATION VEHICLES Guidance con- 
trol systems; sensing instruments; data- 
recording instruments. FOR THE HOME 
Sectric wall and mantel clocks; hand- 
wound wall and mantel clocks; striking 
and chiming clocks; Sectric and hand- 
wound alarms; kitchen timers; automatic 
control units for cookers; radio and tele- 
vision clocks; time switches for domestic 
appliances. FOR YOU PERSONALLY 
Travelling clocks; pocket watches; 
popular wrist watches at prices from 
50/-; high-grade wrist watches at prices 
up to £80; solid gold presentation 
watches; stop watches for sportsmen; 
cine projection and recording equipment. 


| SMETHIN. 
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only Smiths 
in this 


wide world 





*“The only Smiths? But ... there must be millions!’’ You’re right, of course: there are 
800,000 in Britain’s 51-million population alone—and if the Smiths bear the same 
proportion to the world’s other English-speaking populations, there must in fact be 
about 2? million Smiths in the world. But that’s not the world we’re talking about. 
We want to talk about our own world—the world covered by our own business 
activities. A wide world, we called it—and it is. Look at the list of our products on 
the left. The items in it, as you can see, are product groups rather than specific 
products. The number of our specific products is enormously greater—and many of 
them are made in millions. Applied to those products, the name Smiths means, 

‘A product of S. Smith & Sons (England) Limited’—and of nobody else. 


We are the only Smiths in this wide world. 


And there’s a wide world of meaning, too, in this name, Smiths. In administrative 
terms it means the great engineering organization set out below. In terms of bricks 
and mortar it means 20 superbly equipped factories; and in human terms, 18,000 
carefully trained people, including some of the most talented engineers in Britain. 
Our list shows what our name means in terms of products, but only your own 
imagination can show you what the products themselves mean, in terms of better 
living, to you and to millions of other people in every walk of life. 


MOTOR ACCESSORY DIVISION 

The average British car probably uses between six 
and a dozen different smrrus accessories, which have 
won their place in it by their excellent design and 
workmanship. The motor industry’s demand for 
smirHs accessories is immense, and the immense 
production resources of Motor Accessory Division 
work at full stretch to keep pace with it. 

CLOCK AND WATCH DIVISION 

Clock and Watch Division is, without any doubt 
whatever, the most completely equipped organiza- 
tion in this country for the development, design, and 
manufacture, of clocks and watches of every kind. 
In all important respects it is the most completely 
equipped organization of this kind in the world, and 
its supremacy is demonstrated by the supremacy of 
its products in every price range. 

INDUSTRIAL INSTRUMENT DIVISION 
Industry already has a great need of instruments, to 
indicate or record such matters as speed, time, dis- 
tance, quantity, pressure, or temperature; and the 
need grows at an increasing rate as industry be- 


Smiths is, indeed, a name with a world of meaning. 


name with a world of meaning 


comes more automatic. A notable proportion of 
Britain’s industrial instruments are made by 
smituHs Industrial Instrument Division. 
AVIATION DIVISION 

Aviation Division employs some of Britain’s finest 
engineering and scientific talent, and most potent 
research facilities, in the development and com- 
mercial production of aircraft instruments of the 
utmost accuracy and reliability, and auto-pilots 
and complete flight systems which provide the safest 
possible navigation for nineteen air lines, including 
some of the biggest in the world. 

KELVIN HUGHES 

Though the name ‘Kelvin’ has been famous for over 
50 years in the scientific-instrument field, and the 
name ‘Hughes’ in the nautical-instrument field for 
over 200 years, the two came together as recently as 
1947 in the Kelvin Hughes organization, which be- 
came a member of the smirHs Group very soon after- 
ward. In their own fields, which have now widened 
considerably, Kelvin Hughes products are second 
to none. 


S. SMITH & SONS (ENGLAND) LIMITED 
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ie 
...set international on your sites! 


Better roads, bigger factories, more houses... all over Britain major 
development projects are presenting new opportunities to contractors. 
And the contractors best able to grasp them are those with International 
Construction Equipment. International crawler tractors and matched 
allied earthmoving tools are the toughest, hardest-working and most 
dependable in the world—the very best investment you can make. So if 
you are setting your sights on big contracts, aiming for more pro/fitable 
operations, write now for full literature and the name and address of your 
nearest International dealer who will gladly arrange a demonstration. 


@ MOST VERSATILE LOADER EVER 
is what contractors say about the 
INTERNATIONAL DROTT SKID-SHOVEL, 
Available with alternative 

buckets, bullangle-dozer blade, 
grubber blade, scarifier, 


or 4-in-1 attachment. 


: = 
‘ International CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


THE FINEST EQUIPMENT ON TYRES AND TRACKS 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF GREAT BRITAIN LIMITED, HARVESTER HOUSE, 259 CITY ROAD. LONDON, E.C.1 
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against 96 previously. This difference gives a measure of 
the possible total success of Nationalist policy, therefore. 
The growth in the number of constituencies dominated by 
Afrikaner votes is due, of course, to the different birth rates 
of the two groups, the redistribution of urban and rural 
white population, and the work of the boundary delimi- 
tation Commission, which loads urban seats by the maxi- 
mum 15 per cent of voters above the average and “ unloads ” 
rural seats by the same amount. This loading may be 
worth ten seats to the Nationalists. 

A big victory for the Nationalists would be a victory for 
an Afrikaans South Africa, rather than for a “ white 
supremacy ” South Africa. It would mean a further, pos- 
sibly decisive, emergence of Het Volk as the Herrenvolk, 
with the English, the Coloureds, the Indians and the Natives 
as a descending order of inferior castes. Admittedly the 
gap between castes one and two will be, at first, narrower 
than between these and the rest ; still, the first long step 
would have been taken to the dropping of something like a 
curtain of apartheid between the two white races themselves. 


LIBERALS 


No Marriage Arranged | 


HE Liberal party has wasted no time in spurning the 

project, supported by some distinctly unofficial Con- 
servatives, for a nation-wide anti-Socialist front. On purely 
tactical grounds, the idea has no attraction for the Liberals 
in the current state of the electoral market. Any national 
deal with the Conservatives would presumably involve the 
Liberals standing down from many marginal Conservative 
seats, while Tories gave Liberals a clear run in many 
marginal Labour ones. But, as last week’s declaration of 
independence pointed out, marginal Tory seats are the very 
seats which at present offer the most obvious field for at 
least some hope of Liberal gains ; as it does not point out, 
marginal Labour seats are seats that, in present conditions, 
the Liberals would be unlikely to win. This statement does 
not necessarily rule out the possibility of local arrangements, 
but these are not likely to be helped forward by even an 
unofficial agreement at the centre. If the sum total of all 
Sir Winston Churchill’s attempts to weld his Liberal past 
with his Tory present were the purely local arrangements 
at Bolton and Huddersfield, it seems unlikely that Mr. 
Macmillan, with Lord Hailsham round his neck, could do 
any better. If the Tories feel desperate next election time, 
it is just conceivable that a few local Tory associations might 
tactfully withdraw from fighting Labour seats which they 
know they could not win but dream that the Liberals might. 
But there is no sign, or at least no report, of anything of the 
sort happening anywhere yet. 


GERMAN-SOVIET RELATIONS 


Fabius Lahr 


AR from the limelight, in the back rooms of the Kremlin, 

F a west German delegation led by Herr Lahr has demon- 

strated that Bonn and Moscow are capable of agreeing on 
limited but concrete matters. 

Ever since Dr Adenauer visited Moscow in 1955, the 

Russians have been anxious for a trade agreement with 

West Germany. The Germans, on the other hand, have 
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wanted to extend the repatriation arrangements, which he 
then achieved for German prisoners, to civilian German 
nationals, even to folk of German descent who have lived in 
Russia for generations. Nine months ago, negotiations were 
begun on these subjects and on the establishment. of con- 
sulates in the two countries. After many delays, agreements 
have been reached which in part satisfy both sides. A trade 
agreement provides for the doubling of trade between the 
two countries within three years. In return the Russians 
have agreed in principle to the repatriation of people who 
held German nationality before Hitler’s invasion in 1941. 
They will consider the return of others on family grounds ; 
though the absurd German claim for repatriation of peop'e 
of German descent who were naturalised by Hitler when he 
invaded Russia has had to be dropped. 

It is difficult to judge what Herr Lahr’s political success 
will mean in practice. The volume of Russian exports will 
continue to depend on the interest of German firms ; the 
scale of repatriation on Russian good will. But enough has 
been achieved to enable the Chancellor to claim that he is 
not, as his opponents say, keeping German-Soviet relations 
in the deep freeze. A cultural agreement is expected soon ; 
and the Russians are demonstrating the importance they 
attach to Bonn by: sending one of their two deputy prime 


The Economist 
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LOUIS NAPOLEON’S FRIENDSHIP 


In the first place, then, our national tendencies and 
q sympathies are well known. We are no friends either 

to despots or insurgents. We hate tyrants cordially, 
but we hate anarchy still more. When the choice of a 
neighbouring nation appeared to lie between the two evils, 
we felt in no degree inclined to wonder at or blame their 
decision in favour of (at least temporary) arbitrary power. 
It was not for us to pronounce a dogmatic opinion on the 
manner in which the French chose to settle their own diffi- 
culties. They installed a Dictator, or something very like 
one;—or they suffered him to install himself. The course 
which we ought to have pursued, it seems to us, was very 
clear.. We could not pretend to say that we approved of 
a despotism per se—but it appeared that our neighbours 
did; and all that was left for us was to accept their choice, 
to welcome the new monarch to his throne, to regard him 
as the exponent of the national will and the conductor of 
the national relations. He was de facto Sovereign; he had 
been named by the vast numerical majority of the voting 
French people; he was the Chief of a nation with which 
we had long been in alliance; and as such we were bound 
to establish relations with him at once polite, frank, and 
loyal. This we plainly owed to France, which had elected 
him. But what we owed to ourselves, at least as plainly, 
was that this frank and loyal courtesy should be allowed to 
ripen and to warm into cordial and affectionate admiration 
only as far and as fast as his policy turned out such as we 
could honestly and righteously approve. We were bound 
to acknowledge him and be friends with him, as with every 
other French Sovereign who had preceded him, because 
he was the ruler and representative of a friendly nation... 
But we have done more than this. ... We—a constitutional 
people—have lavished on an Emperor, who had destroyed 
the constitutional liberties of his subjects, attentions such 
as we never bestowed on a Constitutional King who had 
granted and respected them. And when he was angry and 
irritated—naturally and justly—we have stooped to soothe 
him by language of fulsome adulation which sounded 
marvellous from English lips. 
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ministers, Mr Mikoyan, there to sign it. Whether the 
Chancellor is prepared to apply the Fabian approach of 
Herr Lahr to the broader differences between the two 
countries remains, however, open to doubt. 


NATIONAL UNION OF STUDENTS 


The Importance of Not 
Being Earnest 


HE National Union of Students, at its Easter conference, 

demonstrated the uneasiness of an organisation which 
is not, at present, entirely sure of what its job should be. 
As a students’ union, for mutual betterment, mutual disci- 
pline (e.g. in the matter of “rags ”’) and the clearing up of 
points of difference with academic authority, it has a well 
defined and long-standing function. (But even here it 
should be careful not to look prissy.) As a trade union, bent 
on squeezing more money out of grant-giving bodies, it 
risks an invidious comparison with the trade unions proper 
—whose members, after all, are putting something tangible 
into the kitty from which their incomes are drawn. In this 
latter role, it needs to be careful not to get itself laughed 
at, especially by the majority of students who are not 
members. 

This is not to say that the trade union functions of the 
NUS are illegitimate ; only that they need delicate handling. 
Its resolution asking for a Ministry of Education working 
party with student representation “to consider the whole 
question of student awards” was entirely sensible. The vary- 
ing levels of local grants are anomalous ; the critical points 
of the means test—even conceding its retention in principle 
—are out of date ; there is, above all, a basic confusion 
between the idea of a grant which will merely pay the 
“cost” of a university education and one which will enable 
its recipient to live, however soberly, in independence for 
these years while getting that education. On all these 
questions the students’ own voice—whether through the 
NUS or not—should be heard. 

The question of vacation grants, in particular, needs to 
be looked at with more realism. The jibe that students 
are more ready to live on other people’s parents than on their 


A NEW SERVICE 
OF ECONOMIC AND MARKETING RESEARCH 


DURABLE CONSUMER GOODS 


A series of continuous comprehensive surveys are now being 
prepared to assist manufacturers and others to estimate the 
future market for the following goods: Electric washing 
machines; Tyres; Refrigerators; Car heaters; Vacuum 
Cleaners; Cycles; Electric fires and convector heaters; 
Gas and electric cookers ; Car radios ; Radios and radiograms ; 
Record players and Gramophones; Sewing machines; Tele- 


vision sets; and Passenger cars. 


These surveys are being prepared jointly by 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LIMITED 
and 


THE BRITISH MARKET RESEARCH BUREAU LIMITED 


Further information from : 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD., 
Whitehall 1511, ext. 13 


22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 
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own would be justifiable in a society where all young men 
of student age expected to be partly or wholly dependent 
on their fathers. This was and remains the normal expecta- 
tion for the middle classes. It is not the normal expectation 
for the working class. A long-sighted, devoted, reasonably 
prosperous working-class family with only one son or 
daughter of university age, and few if any other dependent 
members, can and will take the strain of providing support 
through the half of the year which, at present levels of 
grant, is notoriously not covered ; in any other circumstances 
the student concerned will almost inevitably, through family 
and social pressure and his own sense of the Done Thing, 
be led to tackle more paid vacation work than is good for 
his studies. Grants or no grants, it is true, students always 
will take vacation jobs. But there is all the difference 
between a few weeks’ work in the year, done as an option 
in order to pay for travel or books (or for that matter a few 
of the marginal frivolities which distinguish a normal young 
person from a ccenobitic owl) and a virtually compulsory 
full-time immersion in wage-earning from term’s end to 
term’s beginning. 


CRICKET 


Deserting the Village 


HE coming of spring is a time when one may be 

forgiven for finding social significance in the oddest 
places. Some will find it in the decision of Cobham (Surrey) 
Village Cricket Club tg drop the word “ village ” from their 
title, particularly in view of the reason given by the club. 
The word “ village,” sis the club, gives a wrong impression 
of the quality of cricket played there. Presumably for 
Cobham the word “ village” conjures an image of braces, 
grey flannels and the promiscuous swipe instead of the deli- 
cate cut. But in Surrey (and other Home Counties) the word 
implies an important and subtle distinction. It recalls the 
past when Cobham and neighbouring Oxshott, for example, 
were really villages and not just the dormitory suburbs they 
are fast becoming. But it emphasises also that the function 
of the club is still to provide its members with weekend 
pleasure. 

The game may be taken very seriously, the proper dress 
will be worn, a slip will not be popular for dropping a dolly, 
and a batsman may bore his wife with his average ; but 
finally, win or lose, duck or century, cricket remains a 
game for members of these “ village ” cricket clubs. The 
pressure upon modest clubs like Cobham to emulate their 
counterparts in Yorkshire and Lancashire and take part in 
formal league cricket is quite strong. But so far although 
a late start may be privately deplored, there is no question 
of a fine being exacted by some higher body. And though 
Cobham could desire nothing less than defeat by Oxshott 
(who are still happy to call themselves OVCC), it has not 
been the custom up to now to “ put up the shutters ” when 
time is clearly favouring the other side, but rather to go 
for the runs and aim at death or glory. The last wicket is 
early enough for the dead bat. 

That much at least remains of the spirit of the old 
“ village ” cricket to distinguish it from the sullen sobriety 
which has overtaken so much of the league and county 
game. And if Cobham are preparing, with some consider- 
able pretension, to desert that tradition, then their super- 
ficially parochial decision must assume a sadder importance 
for all weekend cricketers in the south. 
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thai Soles ECxtracrdinar Yves 


ir William Rootes, Chairman of both the Rootes Group 
and the Dollar Export Council, is a salesman extraordinary. 
To support Rootes own world-wide selling organisation, 
Sir William uses the persuasive power of international advertising to help 
pre-sell automotive markets. It’s hardly surprising that the 
Rootes Group are among Britain’s leading exporters. 
Time, The Weekly Newsmagazine, New Bond St., London W.1. Grosvenor 4080 
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MADE IN BRITAIN ...SOLD AROUND THE WORLD... advertised in TIME! 
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LETTERS 








The Western Economy 


Sir—Observations on a trip through the 
US, Canada, Scandinavia, and Western 
Europe lead me to believe that an im- 
portant phase of the cold war is over. 
The change from conventional arma- 
ments to missiles have released for 
civilian use an enormous amount of raw 
materials. The challenge to us now is to 
make full use of all our resources and 
potentialities including the raw materials 
released from defence needs, and to 
continue the long upward trend of 
output in western countries. We 
obviously cannot win the cold war with 
a depression on our hands. There is 
now an urgent need for something like 
an international Radcliffe Commission to 
make a comprehensive re-examination 
of long-term monetary and fiscal policies 
in the major western countries and of 
the economic balance between the US 
and the rest of the world. 


A fundamental change in_ that 
economic balance is taking place. I see 
the American economy, after a number 
of years of rapid growth, coming into a 
period of two or three years’ stagnation 
at levels a little below those existing 
today. I see the European economies 
either stagnating at about the present 
levels or a little above and the softness in 
basic commodities persisting for two or 
three years, perhaps longer. I think the 
dollar gap may be a thing of the past. 
The contrast between this stagnation and 
the continued rapid growth of the Rus- 
sian economy is of prime importance. A 
developing trade between Europe and 
the countries behind the Iron Curtain 
(including China) may well become an 
important irritant in relations between 
Europe and the US. Before growth 
could be resumed in the West, Russia’s 
economic challenge might be sufficiently 
successful to commit important areas 
of Asia to its side. 


If the administration in Washington 
had made an early shift of emphasis 
from investment in the private sector to 
investment in the public sector, adjust- 
ments in the American economy might 
have been made without too much dis- 
ruption. But that opportunity now 
seems to have been lost. The forces 
working toward recession in the United 
States—including the changed intentions 
of management toward industrial expan- 
sion, the decline in American exports 
and the more cautious spending inten- 
tions of consumers—are now so powerful 
that the measures which Washington 
would now have to take to offset them 
and to stimulate renewed expansion 
could be so overwhelming in their 
monetary impact as to destroy confidence 
in the dollar. 


The inhibiting factor here is the 
question where the “hot money” can 
go if speculators lose confidence in the 
dollar. A shift into gold can be blocked 
by concerted action by central banks, 
but a forced revaluation of gold does not 


seem impossible under certain combina- 
tions of circumstance. 

I have found a determination in many 
countries, and particularly in Germany, 
to look to markets in the East to offset 
any softening of export markets in the 
West. There seem to be growing 
Russian surpluses available for export. 
It is said that many German industrial- 
ists have acted in advance of the new 
German-Russian trade agreement, and 
I think the Continent will persist in 
developing this trade. There is a similar 
desire in Britain to explore and expand 
East-West trade, but no doubt there will 
be some reluctance to go very far until 
official American attitudes have changed. 

There seems little evidence that the 
leading American politicians appreciate 
the scope of the problem. Similarly, in 
Europe, I found little inclination to solve 
problems of world trade and liquidity 
by joint discussion. In fact, governments 
appear to be chiefly concerned to protect 
their own position at the expense of 
others. Hence the muddle over the free 
trade area and the common market, and 
the tendency to deal with problems only 
when they reach a crisis level. 

In some ways a change in the econo- 
mic balance between the US and the rest 
of the world could be healthy, providing 
Britain and Europe with more room to 
manoeuvre. But the broad political 
consequences of a long period of stag- 
nation in the West could be so serious 
that the Western powers must come 
together and revise their policies 
accordingly. They must not drift into 
stagnation with each nation trying to 
seize momentary advantages.—Yours 
faithfully, Hans HEINEMANN 
New York. 


Kenya 


Sir—Your article, “ African Nationalism 
in Kenya,” is of great interest to me as 
an Englishman who has been a nomin- 
ated member of the legislative council 
of Jamaica since 1942. 

When I first came to Jamaica in 1936 
I found considerable survivals of the 
“slaveowner” mentality among Jamaican 
white families. But the sons of some of 
those same families are now in politics. 
And in the recent federal election an 
Englishman and a white Jamaican— 
land-owning “planters” and consider- 
able employers both—were elected under 
universal adult suffrage. Yet persons 
classified as Europeans represent only 
1 per cent of the Jamaican population. 

Of course, this could not have hap- 
pened when universal adult suffrage was 
first granted to Jamaica 15 years and 
four elections ago. And it would be 
ridiculous to suppose that “colour” 
is not made use of at elections. But then, 
so is the fact that one’s opponent comes 
from another parish. And plenty of 
silly things are said and done at English 
elections. Who could say that “class ” 
—which is almost synonymous with 
colour in countries where the Europeans 


‘Africa. 
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are rich and the Africans poor—does not 
enter into English politics. 

We must choose between democracy 
and dictatorship. There is no middle 
road. United Kingdom governments 
are unlikely indefinitely to support the 
tule of a white minority in East Africa 
by force of arms; especially after 
witnessing the disastrous attempts of the 
French to impose minority rule in North 
And there is little doubt that 
intelligent white South Africans are 
increasingly unhappy about the situation. 

Europeans in Kenya and _ the 
Rhodesias must accept the fact that 
sooner or later they will have to work 
with an African majority under universal 
adult suffrage. If they recognise this 
now, and work towards it, the African 
leaders will ultimately take them in as 
partners. In the interim period they 
may havé experiences that will be 
chastening to those who were brought 
up under conditions of white supremacy. 
But surely a multi-coloured partnership 
—in conformity, incidentally, with 
Christian principles—is preferable to 
civil war, with a legacy of hatred that 
would drive Europeans out of Africa. 

When I have discussed these problems 
with friends from Kenya and_ the 
Rhodesias they say: “But you don’t 
know our people ; it will take a century 
to fit them for self government.” Exactly 
the same thing was said to me by Euro- 
peans here only twenty years ago. And 
some of the old school are still horrified 
at the idea that the laws of their land 
are being made by the descendants of 
African slaves. But their sons do not 
feel the same way. Moreover, our West 
Indian leaders have been proved by 
intelligent exercise of their powers to 
be level headed and broad minded 
people. They know that if the West 
Indies are to progress we must have the 
wholehearted co-operation of North 
America.and Europe. And their policy 
is directed towards promoting an atmo- 
sphere that will promote collaboration 
and confidence between folk of differing 
racial origins. 

Greatly daring, I would hazard a 
guess that with a stage by stage pro- 
gramme of political development— 
starting with the type of constitution 
and suffrage we had in Jamaica when I 
first came here in 1936—universal adult 
suffrage could be introduced into East 
Africa 25 years from now without undue 
disturbance and _ dislocation.—Yours 
faithfully, R. Kirkwoop 
Kingston, Jamaica 


Not Dons’ Delight 


Sir—I thought it very interesting that 
you should argue in your issue of 
March Ist that the standards in your 
leading universities are too high and that 
the expansion of plant and numbers 
should be accompanied by a lowering 
of standards. And you go on to call that 
“democracy,” although you fail to 
explain what democracy has to do with 
it. In the US we have gone through 
the very experience you urge upon your 
own country and are now trying to get 
back closer to the British experience of 
high academic requirements for gradua- 
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tion. A good many universities, in- 
cluding my own, are raising both our 
entrance and graduation requirements, 
without becoming less democratic in the 
slightest, You appear entirely to over- 
look, it seems to me, all of a quarter 
century of American experience. I was 
hoping that just as we learned from you 
people in Britain, you in Britain would 
learn from us in the United States. 

Another thing: Why stop with the 
first “ quartile” and not the first three 
quartiles ? I think you should be proud 
of the fact that you have Oxford and 
Cambridge to look up to, instead of 
regretting the fact. We here have 
Princeton, Yale, Harvard, and Columbia 
to look up to; and we do not regret 
having to do it. Increased numbers 
does not necessarily involve watering 
down the curriculum. You should, 
incidentally, be proud of the fact that 
your high school graduates are far better 
educated, according to all testimony, 
than most of our sophomore and junior 
year college and university students.— 
Yours faithfully, 


Norwich University, 
Vermont 


ALBERT NORMAN, 
Associate Professor 
of History 


America’s Suburbs 


Sir—I think that observers outside the 
United States ought to be cautioned 
about the “urban region” concept to 
which reference has been made in your 
series on the movement to the suburbs in 
this country. The concept originated a 
few years back with certain geographers, 
who apparently were extrapolating 
trends and looking toward the future. 
Right now, the “urban region” is 
entirely fictitious. The fact that 
standard metropolitan area boundaries 
touch has little significance ; these areas 
are defined (except in New England) to 
include whole counties and there is con- 
siderable thinning out of the population 
at the outer reaches of the outlying 
county or counties. You may travel by 
automobile or rail from northern Vir- 
ginia to Massachusetts without leaving 
an officially defined metropolitan area, 
but you will go through long stretches of 
entirely rural country between the dis- 
tinctive urban concentrations, That is, 
Washington simply does not blend into 
Baltimore, or Philadelphia into New 
York in any meaningful sense. 

The test, I would think, is in the 
extent of actual rather than cartographic 
inter-relationships — for example, the 
extent to which people reside in one 
Metropolitan area and work in the 
adjacent one. They do not, at least in any 
significant numbers, with the exception 
of the eastern Massachusetts areas and 
the New York City and south-western 
Connecticut areas. The time required 
for such commuting over congested 
roads, or, alternatively, the cost entailed 
in rail commuting over such distances, 
makes such arrangements unattractive, 
improbable, and infrequent. So, the 
“urban region” is an amorphous 
agglomeration indeed ; in fact, it is more 
apparitional than amorphous.—Yours 
faithfully, Dick NETZER 


Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
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Japan’s Guilty Men 


Japan and Her Destiny 


By Mamoru Shigemitsu. 
Hutchinson. 392 pages. 30s. 
r Japanese, the title of this book is 
something like “the disturbances of 
the Showa era” (the name given to the 
reign of the Emperor Hirohito). The 
English title is more to the point and 
less bromidal. It is a familiar theory 
that Japan was plunged into the disasters 
of the Pacific war not by its statesmen 
but by its soldiers, who ignored orders 
from Tokyo, pushed their divisions into 
“ incidents ” that ignited war throughout 
eastern Asia, and consistently behaved 
as if they were responsible to no one 
and nothing except their concept of the 
“Emperor’s wish.” Mr Shigemitsu— 
an intelligent and honourable man, if not 
a very effective one, who was Japan’s 
ambassador in London in 1938-41 and 
foreign minister for a couple of years 
during the war—appears to have accepted 
this notion. (He died last year.) 


He indeed produces many illustrations 
of the services’ terrifying determination 
to proceed in their own sweet way. 
Some of these are well known; others, 
equally important, less so. One of the 
incidents that poisoned the prospects of 
the crucial American-Japanese negotia- 
tions of 1941 was the way in which the 
Japanese army turned what was intended 
to be a peaceful “police” occupation 
of certain points in northern Indo-China 
into an unnecessarily brusque invasion. 
During the war, the services seemed to 
live in little worlds of their own. Even 
the cabinet often had difficulty in finding 
out the facts, let alone enforcing policy. 
The foreign ministry had a running 
fight with the army and navy about 
whether they or the allies were telling 
the truth about Japanese losses; the 
fleet action off Leyte virtually destroyed 
the navy, but “that we learned after the 
war was ended.” 


But this will not quite do. From the 
evidence presented by Mr Shigemitsu, 
it is plain that the politicians—even the 
comparatively liberal ones, men of good 
will—must take their share of the blame. 
It was not only the failure of Japan’s 
prewar political system to subordinate 
the military arm to the political that 
brought ruin. The politicians them- 
selves showed such indecision, even plain 
obtuseness, that from the moment the 


first push southwards into China began . 


one can see Japan blundering inexorably 
towards the precipice. 


The issue was settled in Prince 
Konoye’s premiership. We have Mr 
Shigemitsu’s word (and he had no reason 
to whitewash Konoye) that the prince 
was honestly anxious to avoid war with 
the United States. Yet he concluded 


the Tripartite Alliance with Germany 
and Italy, which automatically brought 
Japan into the war if America joined 
Britain, and strengthened the Americans’ 
determination not to let the Japanese 
get the oil and other resources they 
needed from Asia. In the negotiations 
with Washington that dragged on 
through 1941, he allowed Matsuoka (the 
foreign minister who stalks like a petty 
Hitler through this phase of Japanese 
history) to have his way that “not a 
speck of dust” should be allowed to 
settle on the Tripartite Alliance;, he also 
demanded that the Americans limit their 
role in China to advising Chiang to make 
peace. At a difficult moment in these 
discussions; which the cabinet “ regarded 
as a matter of life and death,” Konoye 
sanctioned the advance by the armed 
forces into southern Indo-China. Even 
Mr Shigemitsu’s bland prose is ruffled 
into asking if this was not the height of 
inconsistency. But inconsistency could 
go farther. On September 6th, a meeting 
of the council before the throne decided 
at one and the same time to go to war 
and also to go on trying to wring an 
agreement out of the American negotia- 
tions. 


The truth is that, once the Tripartite 
Alliance was signed, Japan’s ability to 
avoid war with a far more powerful 
opponent depended simply on _ the 
Americans’ willingness to be persuaded 
to stay out of the European conflict. 
The Japanese made a bad miscalculation. 
Even after the Battle of Britain, even 
after Russia came into the war, even 
despite Mr Shigemitsu’s assurances to 
the contrary, their leaders thought that 
Germany would win the war—and that 
the United States would not come in to 
save Britain. “ Miscalculation” is the 
kindest way of putting it. It would be 
crueller to suggest that the Japanese 
cabinet embraced the alliance without 
foreseeing its implications, and clung to- 
it thereafter in the hope that, if and 
when war came, they could seal a quick 
victory with a quick peace. 


In fact, the alliance lessened Japan’s 
chances of getting the economic resources 
it wanted from south-east Asia without 
fighting for them. There is a moral in 
this for present-day Japan. To have 
destroyed the army’s independence is 
not enough. A fruitful foreign policy 
also demands clear-thinking and long- 
sighted diplomacy. A tendency to be a 
little too “clever”—to try to get the 
best of both worlds, to initiate incom- 
patible policies in the vague hope that 
they will somehow become compatible— 
can still be observed. A recent example 
is the attempt to play each of the two 
Chinas against the other. Has Japan 
not learned this lesson? 
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Transition to What? 


Africa in Transition 


Edited by Prudence Smith. 
Reinhardt. 192 pages. 15s. 


HIS book reprints nineteen of a 
‘Reena series of fifty-one talks 
originally broadcast on the Third Pro- 
gramme and collected by Mrs Smith in 
four months’ travel in East, Central and 
South Africa. Twelve are concerned 
with the Union, six with the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, while the 
remaining one is an introduction’ by 
Lord Hailey. It is very far from being 
just another book about South Africa 
and Rhodesia. Apart from Lord Hailey 
and Mr Mphahlele, the literary editor of 
Drum, all its contributors hold academic 
posts in universities and research insti- 
tutes in the Union or Rhodesia ; most 
are reporting on social research in which 
they have been engaged and are showing 
its relevance to general] issues, while the 
rest are talking from the point of view of 
one or other of the “ racial.” groups to 
which they belong. 

The careful detachment with which 
they speak, as weJl as the results the 
researchers report, make the book one of 
the most telling indictments of the 
results of white supremacy. For the 
dynamic behind the present system is, as 
Lord Hailey emphasised, the conviction 
that if the standards of life established 
by Europeans are to remain secure, “ the 
supremacy of Europeans in the political 
and social life” of the Union “must be 
maintained inviolate.” In Rhodesia, on 
the other hand, the test of the declared 
policy of partnership would, he sug- 
gested, be seen in the decisions about the 
extension of the franchise to Africans. 
Subsequent events suggest that the result 
of that test may be equally unambiguous. 

Lord Hailey argues that so far as the 
Union is concerned we must await the 
effect of the impact of economic forces 
on the political outlook of the dominant 
European community. The book does 
not encourage any such hope. It shows 
clearly that the system of migrant labour 
is a major source of poverty and of the 
social, psychological and physical disease 
that maims so much of African life. It 
is not, of course, a system peculiar to 
the Union, but its persistence there is, in 
the words of Dr Kark, Professor of Social 
Medicine at Natal, “the outstanding 
feature of the South African situation.” 
He shows the disastrous results it has on 
both mental and physical health in the 
rural areas, from which, at any one time, 
half their adult males are away working. 
In a brilliant little essay, Professor 
Houghton shows how the system 
depresses wages and condemns workers 
in perpetuity to unskilled labour while 
simultaneously reducing productivity in 
the rural areas. Regarded elsewhere as 
a temporary phenomenon, “ it has been 
going on in South Africa for nearly 
three-quarters of a century.” Professor 
Olivier of Stellenbosch, in an excellent 
statement of the case for territorial 


separation, asserts that the policy of inte- 
gration requires the assumption that the 
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whites “would be prepared to commit 
political suicide.” He does not mention 
the migrant labour system or explain 
what would replace it under a policy of 
true apartheid such as he advocates. As 
Dr Hellman of the South African Insti- 
tute of Race Relations explains, however, 
the policy of apartheid actually pursued 
by the Nationalist government is far 
removed from that advocated by such 
men as Professor Olivier, and in fact 
deliberately increases the numbers. of 
migrant workers, with all the attendant 
evils. 

Its absence of polemic, as well as the 
fact that it is written, not by visiting mis- 
sions, but by residents in South Africa 
and Rhodesia, makes this book invalu- 
able to anyone who really wants to 
understand one of the most menacing 
problems of our age. 


Decline and Fall 


Theory and History 


By Ludwig von Mises. 
Jonathan Cape. 384 pages. 30s. 


— a long lifetime Professor von 
Mises has held a very special posi- 
tion in the realm of economic and social 
thought. He represented the limiting 
case, the essential uncompromising indi- 
vidualist position, the neat spirit of 
nineteenth-century rationalism ; and he 
represented it, in an increasingly hostile 
world, with great vigour and formidable 
power. As a guide he might be inade- 
quate ; his refusal to take cognisance of 
any modern development, whether wel- 
fare economics or the theory of imperfect 
competition (to say nothing of the 
abhorred heresies of Keynes) and his 
weakness for imputing discreditable 
motives to adversaries increasingly 
disqualified him for serious influence. 
But as a Jandmark, immovable and 
majestic, he was superb. Of this curious 
olla-podrida of a book it must be said, 
regretfully, that the landmark has 
crumbled. Coming from any less dis- 
tinguished writer, it would simply not 
merit serious consideration. 

Partly, “ Theory and History” is a 
statement of Professor Mises’s position 
as regards such perennial cruxes as the 
relation between deductive and inductive 
knowledge, the nature of historical 
causality, and the harmony of means and 
ends; partly a general lambasting of 
Rousseau, Hegel, Marx, Spengler, Toyn- 
bee, positivists, panphysicalists, be- 
haviourists, romanticists, moralists, 
meliorists, equalitarians, and every type 
of collectivist ; partly a restatement of 
the thesis enunciated in “Human 
Action” and “ Socialism ”—the thesis 
that the only rational principle of con- 
duct is an enlightened egotism and the 
only business of the state is to safeguard 
the contracts agreed between enlightened 
egotists. The sciences of human action, 
of which economics is the most de- 
veloped, start from the fact that “man 
purposefully aims at ends which he has 
chosen.” Ends, embodying value judg- 
ments, are totally distinct from means, 
which. are good or bad only according 
to their results ; material progress, by 
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general consensus, is an end ; the market 
economy harmonises all long-run 
material interests, and is the only one 
that can possibly do so because it alone 
allows individual] freedom of choice. No 
other guiding principle of historical de- 
velopment can be discerned. Deter- 
mination is logically unassailable, but in 
human affairs no determinism can go 
behind the ultimate data of human 
action, the ideas generated in the minds 
of individuals ; for ideas cannot be fore- 
seeably derived from physical causes, 
whether physiological, geographical, or 
pertaining to “the material powers of 
production.” No theoretical laws, then, 
can be built up from historical experi- 
ence ; only a priori deduction will serve ; 
economics is vindicated against the 
historicists. 

There are, certainly, good things in 
“Theory and History”—though Pro- 
fessor Popper has dealt more conclu- 
sively with the poverty of historicism— 
and at its worst it is better than the 
lamentable “ Anti-Capitalist Mentality ” 
published last year. Abuse is not slung 
around quite so irresponsibly ; assertion 
is more often backed by argument; 
attacks On an Opponent are sometimes 
preceded by a recognisable statement of 
that opponent’s case ; and there is less 
sheer silliness, though some pearls may 
be discovered. (Montaigne, for instance, 
is described as the chief spokesman for 
the pre-Enlightenment doctrine of the 
war of all against all. The incredulous 
can find out why by looking up, in Book 
I of the “ Essais,” that jolly little half- 
page squib “Le Profit de Un est 
Dommage de !’Autre.”) 

What is basically wrong with the 
polemics of “Theory and History,” 
however, is not their manner but their 
content. Professor Mises’s logic leaps 
from non-sequitur to non-sequitur, such 
as that because no values other than 
individual valuations can be established, 
therefore any such valuations expressed 
otherwise than through the market are 
purely arbitrary, or that because men 
demonstrably prefer materia] wealth to 
poverty, therefore any other conflicting 
preferences on which they may act can 
be neglected. Arguing by reference, he 
asserts, as the scientifically established 
conclusions of “economics” or “the 
economists,” propositions concerning 
non-intervention, the harmony of 
interests, and the like, which neither the 
great classics nor their intellectual heirs, 
let alone any others, ever supported, and 
to which indeed their works, from Adam 
Smith to Pareto, yield plenty of explicit 
contradictions. “ The economists ” turn 
out by elimination to be the physiocrat 
Quesnay and the egregious Bastiat. 

Finally, to bad logic and _ historical 
travesty Professor von Mises adds 4a 
capacity for ignoring current facts more 
remarkable than either. Had no experi- 
ments in collectivism ever been carried 
out by democratically-minded peoples, 
were it only possible to argue about 
them in a vacuum, it would already be 
hard to accept his Buttered-Slide-to- 
Serfdom argument against the slightest 
tampering with market forces. In the 
face of British, Scandinavian and Anti- 
podean experience, to cite no other, his 
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picture of blood-boltered tyranny, mass 
liquidation of heretics, and general 
Stalinism as the inevitable outcome of 
such. tampering would be funny if it 
were not, all things considered, rather 
pitiable. What is still more a pity is that 
illiberalists in general should be handed 
so massive a stick with which to belabour 
liberal economic thought. 


Cultural Crossroads 


The Low Countries: Ancient Peoples 
and Places Series, Volume Five 


By S. J. de Laet. 
Thames and Hudson. 240 pages. 21s. 


HE prospective reader of this book, 
T if he is not an archaeologist, will at 
any rate need to be spurred on by an 
insatiable thirst for archaeological know- 
lege. Even then, it may be doubted 
whether his reward will be very great 
unless he already has a good deal more 
than a nodding acquaintance with the 
course of European prehistory as a 
whole. Professor de Laet struggles 
manfully with the most intractable sub- 
ject, but in the end the result is unlikely 
to be very illuminating except to the 
initiated. 

The real trouble is that Holland and 
Belgium, as the author admits in his 
introduction, never formed a cultural 
unit at any time during their prehistoric 
development (or since, for that matter). 
They have remained always a kind of 
cultural crossroads, a meeting place for 
outlying groups representing most of the 
main prehistoric cultures of Europe. 
For this reason, this short book has to 
introduce us to a bewildering variety 
of prehistoric communities, represented 
by distinct assemblages of archaeological 
material, and labelled by archaeologists 
with an assortment of outlandish names. 
Each of these has its real centre else- 
where, far away from the region here 
dealt with, in Poland, France or Central 
Europe. They appear, occupy the centre 
of the stage for a few pages, only to 
recede once again into the mists, giving 
place to yet other dimly apprehended 
groups that sweep in from some other 
point of the compass. All this makes 
the Low countries a most important and 
fascinating area from the point of view 
of the professional archaeologist, no 
doubt; but it cannot be denied that 
their story during prehistoric times was 
a most untidy one, with no focal point 
of interest. And because of this they 
are essentially unsuitable as a subject 
for a volume in the present series. 

Apart from the inherent difficulties of 
the subject matter, the text is liberally 
spattered with jargon terms, often 
enough in German, which are sometimes 
translated and explained and sometimes 
not. These, together with the occasional 
Gallicisms of the translation (done by 
one of the author’s colleagues) are calcu- 
lated to complete the discomfiture of the 
Ordinary reader, while the illustrations, 
though technically good, are not exciting 
enough to compensate for the difficulties 
of the text. The specialist, on the other 
hand, is likely to be irritated by the way 
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in which particular problems have to be 
hurried over, and by the lack of full 
references and bibliography. 

The book thus falls between two 
stools, being too technical for the general 
public and not sufficiently scholarly for 
the specialist. It is the failing to which 
archaeological books of this type are 
most prone. Nevertheless, those who 
have the perseverance to plod through 
it will find at least some curious titbits 
of information—as, for instance, the 
surprising fact that snails were already 
a popular Continental delicacy well over 
four thousand years ago. 


Welsh Ups and Downs 


Wales: A Physical, Historical and 
Regional Geography 


Edited by E. G. Bowen. 
Methuen. 528 pages. 42s. 


_ geographers have been some- 
what backward in writing at a 
reasonably adult level about the char- 
acteristic regions of their own country. 
Mere regional description, it appears, is 
not research, and therefore not respect- 
able, unless concerned with some distant 
part of the globe. Now a thaw seems 
to be setting in from the west ; following 
T. W. Freeman’s standard work on Ire- 
land, Professor Bowen has brought 
together a team of geographical writers 
in order to weave the results of years of 
specialised research into a general view 
of Wales. 

As might be expected in a product of 
Aberystwyth geography, the strength of 
the book lies on the human side of the 
subject. In particular, its account of the 
peculiarly Welsh forms of rural settle- 
ment carries lessons both for those 
geographers who endeavour to explain 
the evolution of farms and villages with- 
out reference to social and economic 
history, and for historians who take 
account of all these things, but ignore 
the land. There is also a full and inter- 
esting treatment of the geography of the 
soil, a vital link between the physical 
environment and man that often receives 
only perfunctory treatment in geo- 
graphical studies. From this section, 
more than any other, there emerges an 
impression of the variety of human 
environments typical of a rugged upland 
mass such as Wales. 

Elsewhere, some of the variety and 
flavour of Wales is lost in a laudable 
pursuit of scientific accuracy and detach- 
ment. It certainly outrages all romantic 
notions to have this country of moun- 
tains, moorlands and rocky coasts re- 
duced to “a resistant upland block which 
exhibits multi-cycle topography which 
has been maturely dissected by normal 
erosion and then sub-maturely glaciated ” 
However, complaint is ungenerous ; at 
least the reader is spared the random 
and impressionistic inaccuracy that so 
often passes for topographic description. 
It is to be hoped that the example set 
by the geographers of the Celtic west 
will be followed, and that we may soon 
see similar books on the major regions 
of England as well. 
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Ungenerous Benetactor 


My Life with the Microbes 


By Selman A. Waksman. 
Hale. 320 pages. 21s. 


UTOBIOGRAPHY is sometimes more 
revealing than it is intended to be, 
and Dr Waksman has all unconsciously 
provided a corrective to those who are 
inclined to accept the current claims 
made by and on behalf o7 scientists to 
be wiser, clearer-minded, less parochial 
and more compassionate than the rest 
of men. This must rank as one of the 
most ungenerous books ever written by 
a great human benefactor. Selman 
Waksman was born in the Ukraine in 
1888 into a matriarchal Jewish small- 
town family. In 1910 he emigrated to 
the United States in search of better 
opportunities than the Russian univer- 
sities had to offer, won a scholarship to 
Rutgers College at New Brunswick and 
spent most of his life there studying 
microbes in the soil. 

By 1939 this was leading him 
inexorably from an understanding of 
manure heaps to an understanding of 
antibiotics and their medical value. He 
began a research programme, testing 
thousands of cultures of different 
microbes, which led in 1943 to the 
isolation of streptomycin, the first effec- 
tive drug ever discovered for the 
treatment of tuberculosis. 

But although Dr Waksman discovered 
streptomycin, saving the life and health 
of countless thousands, and received the 
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Nobel Peace prize for doing so, he did 
not discover the antibiotics. That crown 
was snatched from him, almost casually, 
by Sir Alexander Fleming, who probably 
knew next to nothing about soil 
microbes but could’ recognise a 
promising antibacterial agent when he 
saw one. The penicillin culture that he 
identified in 1928 was not concentrated 
and stabilised in a form that could be 
used medically until ten or eleven years 
later, but by the time Dr Waksman 
isolated his first usable antibiotic, 
streptomycin, penicillin was being 
widely used. 

There is not a hint in the whole of 
Dr Waksman’s autobiography of the 
turmoil that the discovery of penicillin 
must have caused among not only 
doctors and bacteriologists but also soil 
scientists like himself, not one word of 
credit, not one mention of the bearing it 
must have had on his own research. 
Onee or twice he refers coldly in pass- 
ing to the “rediscovery” of penicillin, 
and in this loaded silence lies all the 
accumulated resentment of the tortoise 
for the hare. Instead there is page after 
page recounting triumphal tours through 
Europe and Asia, references to good 
meals, bad meals and the irritations of 
travel—which he found especially irk- 
some in the starving war-torn Europe 
of 1946. He seems to have tried the 
patience not only of the German women 
porters who secretly kicked his suitcases 
in Frankfurt, but even that of the norm- 
ally over-hospitable Irish around 
Shannon airport where his party was 
held up for three days at an inn whose 
facilities, “especially food,” were 
described as “very poor.” The great 
man in his laboratory shrinks alarmingly 
in stature when he comes outside it, and 
the case of Dr Waksman is by no means 
unique in modern science. 


The Two Philbies 
The Land of Midian 


By H. St. John Philby. 
Benn. 286 pages. 36s. 


Forty Years in the Wilderness 


By H. St. John Philby. 
Robert Hale. 272 pages. 30s. 

S an author, Mr Philby has two sides 

to him. The first proffers “the 
true explorer’s sense of responsibility to 
record detail.” The second produces 
works of the “ life and time ” variety by 
a highly subjective member of the 
human race. These two books, published 
simultaneously by a prolific genius now 
in his seventies, but still game to doss 
down in a Jandrover, belong one to each 
class. 

“The Land of Midian” is the work 
of science and scholarship, and is a rare 
book on the barely known stretch of 
Saudi Arabia that lies, roughly, between 
Medina and Aqaba. To the uninitiated, 
the striking fact revealed by the journey 
is the widespread literacy of the Arabs 
of western Arabia in pre-Islamic times. 
Jethro’s Midianites have left nothing ; 
their so-called capital is a Nabatean relic 
dating from 1500 years later than they. 


BOOKS 


But all over the desert from Petra to the 
Yemen are Thamudic inscriptions done 
by hands of a class that no one can 
identify, appearing sometimes on main 
routes, sometimes on lonely hill sides, 
and often mixed in with more elaborate 
scripts. “It would seem difficult to get 
away from the conclusion that both 
caravaners and Badawin [shepherds 
watching their flocks or dallying with 
the desert maidens or even manning a 
line of defence against raiders] played a 
part in producing this mass of literature.” 
With no rival to contend with or shoot 
down, Mr Philby writes at his urbane 
best on this remote and craggy corner 
of his world. 

“Forty Years in the Wilderness” is 
spicier and more controversial reading 
matter. It consists of eleven long essays 
on varied stretches of Mr Philby’s life: 
they include a description of his initia- 
tion at Mecca (1930); three harp on the 
recent incidents of his banishment and 
recall to Saudi Arabia. Yet another 
leaves a particularly sharp impression 
that he chose his unusual course in life 
because unwilling, or unable, to com- 
promise with the other fellow’s point of 
view ; it is a description’ of the peculiar 
role he played'at the siege of Jedda in 
1924, as a free-lance Briton advising the 
side he was not backing to win. No hint 
of the resentments he must have caused 
seems, even fifty years later, to cross his 
mind. He is at his most interesting when 
the companionship of men he admires 
generates a sort of detachment. A chap- 
ter on Ibn Saud in old age is touching ; 
another on T. E. Lawrence, working 
unselfconsciously and hard by “ intensely 
practical yet unbusinesslike methods ” to 
administer Amman in 1921, is a rare 
snapshot of that elusive figure—a 
description free, for once, from both 
controversy and hero worship. 


Commons Cockpit 


The Addled Parliament of 1614 


By Thomas L. Moir. 
Oxford University Press. 212 pages. 30s. 


N the spring of 1634, desperate for 

money, James I summoned what he 
hoped would be a “ Parliament of Love.” 
Just over two months later he angrily 
dissolved the assembly, which was 
quickly christened by the wits “The 
Addjed Parliament.” Its proceedings 
had been highly disorderly, “many 
times more like a cockpit than a grave 
council,” wrote John Chamberlain. Its 
peculiar interest lies in the mysteries 
surrounding the elections and dissolu- 
tion. It had been rumoured that the 
Crown intended to pack and manipulate 
parliament, thus antagonising members 
from the outset ; and it was alleged that 
the faction on the Privy Council that 
preferred a Spanish pension and no 
parliament deliberately stimulated the 
provocative speeches that decided James 
on a hasty dissolution. 

Three-quarters of a century ago 
Gardiner devoted a chapter to this par- 
liament. Professor Moir, an American 
scholar, underestimates the length of this 
chapter when he describes it as “of 
about twenty-five pages,” and minimises 
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its evidential] value when he claims that 
the available material has __ since 
“increased markedly.” Almost all the 
manuscripts cited here were used by 
Gardiner, while if the new account is 
fuller, it is not, as Mr Moir claims, 
complete, for some trade issues are 
omitted. On the questions presented by 
the preparation for and dissolution of 
parliament there is little to add to 
Gardiner’s analysis. Mr Moir does 
examine the elections to this parliament 
more fully, applying the now stereotyped 
tests of class, occupation and university. 
But there is nothing in this analysis to 
support his later suggestion that the 
Crown “did grope in the direction of 
succeeding to the patronage of the de- 
clining nobility.” 

This is a book for the specialist, 
though the banal first chapter with its 
generalisations on the differences between 
Elizabeth and James and its warning 
that twentieth century meanings must 
not be read into seventeenth century 
terms suggests that Mr Moir is con- 
cerned with the general reader. It is 
difficult to make the venomous politics 
of James I’s reign dull, but Mr Moir 
has no eye for the telling quotation, nor 
has he the art of delineating character. 
And one feels some impatience at pro- 
ceeding along a highway opened up by 
Sir Lewis Namier and Sir John Neale 
with a chauffeur trained to recognise 
the obvious signposts but without their 
capacity 10 appreciate the contours of 
the surrounding landscape. 


OTHER BOOKS 


Voice OF IsRAEL. By Abba Eban. Faber. 
261 pages. 21s. 


This selection of speeches by Israel’s 
ambassador to the United States and head 
of its permanent delegation to the United 
Nations provides a convenient key to the 
Israeli point of view in the principal dis- 
putes and crises that have disturbed the new 
state’s ten years of life. Mr Eban’s excellent 
command of language and illuminating 
choice of phrase make his work more read- 
able than most collections of polemic 
speeches ; moreover, most of the issues 
about which he speaks are, unfortunately, 
still very much alive today. 


ASLIB DirEcTORY 1957, Volumes I and II. 
A guide to sources of information in Great 
Britain and Ireland. Edited by Miriam 
Alman. Aslib. 179 pages and 1,018 pages. 
6 guineas. 

This new edition, replacing the first Aslib 
Directory published in 1928, lists over 3,000 
libraries and shows what stock of books and 
periodicals they hold and how to get access 
to them. A subject index shows which 
libraries specialise in certain subjects. 
Among other information (all of which 
relates to 1953 or 1954) is whether a library 
reproduces documents in the form of micro- 
films or photocopies. 


FREE TIME: Challenge to Later Maturity. 
Edited by Wilma Donahue, Woodrow W. 
Hunter, Dorothy H. Coons and Helen K. 
Maurice. University of Michigan Press, 
Ann Arbor. 172 pages. $4.50. 

The latest in the University of Michigan’s 
series that discusses the impact of an 
ageing population. 


UNITED NATIONS STATISTICAL YEARBOOK 
1957. HM Stationery Office. 674 pages. 
46s. 
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Facts about Brazil 
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Rio de Janeiro 
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Area (Square miles) ...............++. 3,287,255 DOMESTIC DATA 
Resident population .................. 61,569,000 (1957) EU: siuinidichintsdintdinicimwciiinndiniiial 10,046,199 (1950) 


Density per square mile ............ 18.7 Cars in use (private) ...........eseeceeeeees 389,491 (1956) 
NATIONAL INCOME (business) ............eccccceeeeee 352,585 (1956) tr 


Total, net ($ million) ..............++- 36,000 (1956) Ff Telephones .......cscescceeeeceeecceseeeeeeee 804,800 (1955) 
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Money circulation at end of year : a 
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EMPLOYMENT Homes wired for electricity  ............... 2,471,365 (1950) 
Working population (economically active) III iss sicicicidsintciatnciienicantadil 676,000 as 


NG: isuuudncs hoiieacdececeenemiaeeseet 14,610,000 (1950) Washing Machines .................000000000- 84.000 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 


carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Slump 
Slows Down 


about the same time in 1953 as this one did in 1957, March 
was already showing fairly clear signs that the worst was 
over. No such unequivocal signs exist today. 

The optimists—perhaps non-pessimists would be a more 
accurate description—have, nevertheless, a fairly impressive 
array of evidence to present. Above all, they point to the 


WASHINGTON, DC speed with which business stocks were used up during the 
HE conservatism of the Eisenhower Administration  fitst quarter ; though the March figures are not yet in, it 
is being tested by the current recession and is not @PPears that the annual rate was over $6 billion. Even 
being found wanting. “Conservatism” in this though the ratios of stocks to sales have not improved 
sense mainly means resisting large deficits in the Budget, because ; sales have declined as fast as or faster than 
for fear of inflation in the future. While most economists ‘™Ventories, it Is fairly obvious that such a high rate of 
had expected that any modern American government would liquidation cannot continue indefinitely. There is, in short, 
be bound to act massively and quickly against a business  @ better-than-even chance that before long businessmen will 
slump of the proportions of this one, the President has be living less off the shelf than they have been lately, and 
been modest in both his actions and his recommendations,  Will_be stimulating industrial production, and possibly 
and his confidence in the innate recuperative powers of employment and incomes, by buying new supplies. 
the economy remains high. Above all, he has resisted with The non-pessimists have three other strands to their 
increasing vigour the use of what he calls the “ emergency ” rainbow. First, there is spending on defence, which is 
weapon of a tax cut, on the ground that it would make about ready to start a gentle rise that will continue into 
the deficit swell to $10 billion or so. Depending in great 1959. As compared with the current annual rate of $50 
part on how well the President’s reputation for good luck billion, total purchases of goods and services by the federal 
holds out in this case, history is going to record the government are now expected by the experts to rise to 
economic performance of the Eisenhower Administration a rate of about $53 billion by the end of the year—about 
in the 1957-58 recession either as a courageous effort to $1 billion higher, incidentally, than was forecast in early 
preserve the value of the currency, or as a disastrously bull- | January ; virtually the entire increase is in military outlays. 
headed refusal to use quickly enough the medicine pre- Next is spending by state and local governments. 


scribed by modern economic theory for 
moderating the business cycle. 


The recession itself rolls on its 
lugubrious way, though the optimists 
can read in some of the March figures 
evidence of a slowing of the pace of 
decline. Employment, incomes, indus- 
trial production and retail sales all seem 
to have fallen less sharply in March than 
in February, but there are some qualifi- 
cations. For one thing, February was 
much the worst month for most of the 
indicators, and for some of the important 
ones the decline in March was at least 
as great as in January or December. For 
another, the very fact that the decline 
continued at all in March is of some 
consequence: this was the month when 
the spring upturn was supposed to begin. 
Moreover, the longer the economy keeps 
on drifting down, the greater the chance 
that the interlocking movement of em- 
ployment, incomes, sales, stocks, and so 
forth, will become a cumulative down- 
ward spiral. It is now clear beyond 
much doubt that this decline is the 
deepest of the three postwar slumps ; in 
the recession of 1953-54, which began at 
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This has been going up steadily by about $3 billion a year 
during the past five years and, at worst, this rate of increase 
seems sure tO continue in 1958. As a result of money 
having become easier a record volume of state and muni- 
cipal issues has been floated recently. Some of them, par- 
ticularly those for financing school building, had been 
postponed last year and in consequence actual construction 
has been held up; this can now get under way. Also, 
while the effect of the “anti-recession” Highway Bill will 
inevitably be slow, it seems likely to induce, at the very 
least, an addition of about $500 million to state road- 
building contracts in the last half of this year. 

Finally, easier money has also pushed up the rate of 
applications to the government for mortgage insurance, and 
the big Housing Bill signed reluctantly by the President 
may mean a revival of the moribund housing programme 
for ex-servicemen. No one can be sure of how well building 
will respond to the changed conditions. Many experts are 
convinced that the state of general confidence rather than 
the availability of financing will be decisive. Still, there 
are reasonable grounds for the hope which the non-pessi- 
mists are finding in house-building. 


HE pessimists, and there are still plenty of them, 
4s concentrate on business investment in plant and 
equipment and on the consumer. According to the official 
government survey, businessmen intend to reduce their 
rate of spending on plant and equipment by nearly 20 per 
cent, or $7 billion, between the peak third quarter of last 
year and the last quarter of this year ; this is considerably 
more than in the two previous postwar slumps. What is 
worse, the rate of decline in spending on completely new 
schemes is steeper than the average for both new and going 
projects ; this means an almost certain reduction in the 
backlog of projects to be carried over into 1959. As for 
the consumer, February provided an ominous note ; for 
the first time since 1954, repayment of instalment debt, on 
a seasonal basis, was larger than new debt incurred. If 
the consumer—disenchanted as he is, above all, with the 
current cars—simply refuses to incur net new debt this 
year, demand will be deflated by more than $3 billion. 

Apart from not buying cars, the consumer has not been 

unkind to the economy, but has spent rather heavily out 
of only slightly diminished income. However, he has 
chosen this of all years to shift his purchases somewhat 
‘sharply out of durable goods and into soft goods (food 
sales are setting fantastic records) and services. Thus he 
has given yet another blow to the durable industries, already 
reeling from declining sales of producer goods, last year’s 
temporary but significant slowdown in defence, the con- 
tinuing shift away from aircraft to newer weapons and, 
probably, a drop in exports of heavy equipment. One 
important worry even for those sophisticated analysts who 
favour a tax cut, without fearing the consequences of a big 
budget deficit, is that the consumer will spend his addi- 
tional income on still more non-durable goods and services 
and will not help the durable sector where fully 80 per cent 
of the recession has occurred. In this case the only effect 
of a tax cut might be to pull up prices still further in the 
very areas where they have never stopped rising, without 
adding much to production or employment. 

At this stage it seems likely that April ard May will 
show, at worst, a marked slowing of the decline in the 
economy and that this will reinforce the President in his 
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reluctance to use the big gun he has left—a tax cut. Unfor- 
tunately, there is no immutable law of nature by which 
an economy, once it has levelled out, must inevitably make 
its next move upward. It would be nothing short of 
catastrophic if in July Congress should go home and 
Mr Eisenhower off to the golf course in the belief that 
the bottom of the recession had been reached, only to have 
the consumer finally tip the charts decisively downward 
some time in the autumn. 

While there is no evidence at present which makes 
this more than a vague possibility, it is a major factor in 
the thinking of those who, like the businessmen who 
dominate the independent Committee for Economic 
Development, believe that safety demands a major cut in 
taxes if the economy drifts any lower at all. For those who 
hold this view there is some comfort in the thought that 
the Democratic leaders in Congress, while scarcely radical, 
are somewhat less deterred than is the President by the 
spectre of a deficit in the federal accounts and that they 
may feel constrained to break the present political trace 
on the tax-cutting front by introducing a measure of their 
own. 


President Hits Out 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER opened the baseball season on 
Monday by throwing the first ball, not hitting it, but 
elsewhere he has been hitting out with unusual vigour and 
spirit, particularly on behalf of his plan for “ modernising ” 
the defence establishment. To him this is the most 
important event in the congressional arena, as was shown 
this week when he made defence reorganisation, instead of 
foreign policy, the subject of his address to the representa- 
tives of the American and the world press who were meeting 
jointly in Washington. But however hard he fights, he may 
fail to build up enough public pressure to defeat the con- 
gressional critics of his scheme. For the Congressmen who 
returned from their Easter recess this week, and the news- 
paper and magazine writers who accompanied many of them 
on their surveys of the grass-roots, all report that the people 
back home have lost their post-sputnik interest in mili- 
tary and international problems and are now mainly con- 
cerned—though not as worried as might be expected—about 
personal, local affairs. They do not, according to these 
reports, even seem to be paying much attention to the possi- 
bility of a tax cut but are concentrating on jobs and 
unemployment benefits. 

For this reason Congress may heed the President’s call 
for a quick extension of the period during which a worker 
may draw unemployment compensation after losing his job, 
although this scheme, too, has its critics. But Mr Eisen- 
hower has not improved the atmosphere for his own plans 
by his rejection of Congress’s pet pork barrel, dressed up 
this year as an anti-recession, public works measure—the 
Rivers and Harbours Bill, authorising projects for improving 
navigation and controlling floods, which was first vetoed 
in 1956. Then the President refused to sign the Bill because 
32 of the projects in it, to cost over $530 million, one-third 
of the total, had not been approved by responsible govern- 
ment officials, but had been inserted to please the 
constituents of various Congressmen. This year the propor- 
tion of such unapproved projects is smaller, but Mr 
Eisenhower again vetoed the Bill for the same reason. The 
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Cash and due from Banks ....... $148,874,787.33 
United States Government Securities . . 92,840,059.67 
Municipal and Other Public Securities . 18,703,576.44 


Ocher Securities «ne cece sees 6,242,732.51 
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Joshua L. Baily & Ca. 


JOHN I. DOWNEY 
New York 


GEORGE C. FRASER 
Texas Pacific Land Trust 


J. WILBUR LEWIS 
Union Dime Savings Bank 


DUNLEVY MILBANK 


New York 


THEODORE G. MONTAGUB 
The Borden Company 


M. NIELSEN 
The Babcock & Wilcox Company 


H. LADD PLUMLEY 
State Mutual Life Assurance Company 


HENRY J. SCHULER 


New York 


WILLIAM —_ 


New Yor 


HOWARD C. SMITH 
New York 


JOHN FAIRFIELD THOMPSON 
International Nickel Co. of Canada, Lid. 


JOHN C. TRAPHAGEN 
New York 


FRANKLIN B. TUTTLE 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company 


STEPHEN F. VOORHEES 
Voorhees Walker Smith & Smith 


ROY BARTON WHITE 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company 
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principle behind the veto is undoubtedly sound and the 
President is also right in claiming that it would be many 
months before people could actually be put to work clearing 
rivers and building dams as a result of the Bill ; moreover, 
it does not provide any funds for the projects it authorises 
and is therefore little more than a promise which Congress 
may never fulfil. But just because the practical effect of 
the Bill would be so small, Mr Eisenhower might have been 
wiser to hold his hand for the sake of friendly relations 
with Congress—particularly since his veto seems almost 
certain to be over-ridden. 


New Jersey’s Choices 


HE first important heats in next November’s election 
1% contest were decided in New Jersey last Tuesday when 
Republicans and Democrats in the state each chose a can- 
didate to run for the Senate seat to be left vacant by the 
retirement of Senator Alexander Smith, an influential and 
respected Republican. He supported the candidacy of 
Representative Robert Kean and may have been responsible 
for his victory since Mr Bernard Shanley, who had more 
time to campaign, was only 24,000 votes behind Mr Kean’s 
150,000. Both are “modern Republicans” and strong 
advocates of Mr Eisenhower’s programme. Mr Shanley 
had served as the President’s appointments secretary and 
the 64-year-old Mr Kean has made a courageous and con- 
structive voting record during his many years in the House 
of Representatives. Both ran far ahead of the third Repub- 
lican candidate, Mr Robert Morris, once on the staff of 
the Senate’s Internal Security Committee, and an extreme 
conservative. The easy defeat of this ardent opponent. of 
all that President Eisenhower stands for is significant in 
a state where right-wing Republicans have been accused 
of refusing to work or vote for their party’s liberal candi- 
dates and of thus being responsible for the recent series of 
Democratic successes in New Jersey. 


The greatest of these successes was Goverrior Robert 
Meyrner’s re-election last November and his leading position 
in his party—he is one of the many possible presidential 
nominees for 1960—has now been confirmed by the selec- 
tion of his candidate, Mr Harrison Williams, as the Demo- 
cratic contender for the Senate. This attractive young 
ex-Representative was challenged, and nearly defeated, by 
Mayor Grogan of Hoboken. Mr Grogan had the support 
of the trade union organisations in the state, which are 
annoyed with Governor Meyner because, progressive as he 
is, he does not approve of extending unemployment benefits 
beyond the statutory period, even in this hard-hit industrial 
state, on the grounds that New Jersey cannot afford to 
increase its financial liabilities in this way. Hoboken is in 
Hidson County, the big Democratic nucleus of the state, 
until recently “ boss-ridden ” and always a source of trouble 
to Mr Meyner. Mr Grogan got even more votes there, 
72,000, than he had expected and Mr Williams only 10,000; 
yet Mr Williams won by a total of 151,000 to Mr Grogan’s 
136,000. It is difficult to judge which was harmed most by 
the third Democratic candidate, Mr McLean, who got 
61,600 votes altogether, but Mr Williams seems to be going 
into the final contest in New Jersey, where the Democrats 
have high hopes of picking up a Senate seat, with his party 
more divided than is that of his Republican opponent. 
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Changes in Reserves 


ANKING committees in the House and Senate have 
B before them a Bill revising the regailations by which 
the Federal Reserve Board controls bank credit, one of the 
major tools of its monetary policy. Proposed by Mr Martin, 
the chairman of the board, the Bill would in effect increase 
the funds available for loans by making it possible for 
banks to hold less in reserve. Two changes would be 
made: all member banks would be able to count the cash 
in their vaults as part of their reserves, which they cannot 
now do; and there would be lower limits between which 
the board might set the reserve requirements of member 
banks in the two “ central reserve cities,” New York and 
Chicago. At present banks in these two places must keep 
between 13 and 26 per cent of their demand deposits in 
reserve accounts at a Federal Reserve Bank; the exact 
percentage is set by the board within these limits, and is 
I9 per cent at the moment. Under the Bill the limits 
would be changed to between 10 and 20 per cent; reserve 
requirements for member banks in the 48 “ reserve cities ” 
and for “country” banks would remain unchanged, at 
IO to 20 per-cent and 7 to 15 per cent, respectively. These 
banks customarily keep a higher proportion of cash in their 
vaults than do “central reserve city ” banks, so that they 
would benefit most from the other provision of the Bill. 

The proposal has naturally been endorsed by the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, though it does less than it had 
hoped. The ABA had asked that reserve requirements 
be set at a maximum of Io per cent for all banks, regardless 
of geographical location, and had sought to exempt savings 
deposits from reserve requirements entirely. The associa- 
tion would also like to curtail the Fed’s monetary power 
by allowing it to change reserve requirements only in times 
of emergency. This is something to which the Board has 
no intention of agreeing, since its ability to increase reserve 
requirements during a period of inflation and decrease them 
during a recession is one of the most important ways by 
which it can influence the economy. 

However, the proposed changes are in no way connected 
with the present recession; even when, and if, the Bill is 
passed, the Board only intends to make the changes 
gradually. It still has adequate power in hand under the 
existing regulations to make more credit available and in 
any case most banks now have plenty of funds to lend. 
But the Bill would provide a more equitable structure for 
reserve requirements; with the growth of banks in other 
parts of the country, sound banking practice no longer 
requires that reserves be concentrated in New York and 
Chicago and the idea of a differential based on the sizes 
of cities is anachronistic and, in practice, unfair. Most 
important, the Bill would increase the potential lending 
capacity of the banking system, an increase which will be 
needed if the future expansion of the economy is not to be 
hampered by lack of credit. 


Trial by Jury 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HEN at the end of March the Supreme Court confirmed 
the power of federal courts to impose criminal punish- 
ment for contempt of court, without a trial by jury, it closed 
a chapter in last year’s debate on civil rights. Although the 
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cases before the Court involved two Communists who had 
jumped bail after conviction under the Smith Act, the 
Court’s opinion established the constitutionality of the com- 
promise in the 1957 Act which permits federal judges to 
impose limited punishments without a jury trial, for defiance 
of court orders in cases concerned with civil rights. Sup- 
porters of the legislation had argued that juries in the South 
would nullify the law by refusing to bring in verdicts of 
guilty against those accused of preventing Negroes from 
exercising their right to vote. 

But the Court’s decision was not so much a weakening 
of the ancient institution of trial by jury as a reaffirmation 
of its technical limits. The institution itself is very much 
alive in the United States, and the tradition of trying to 
strengthen it at the expense of the judge goes back at least 
a hundred years to the time when a wave of judicial reform 
swept the country, and particularly the western states. In 
the name of democracy triumphant, judges were then for- 
bidden to comment to the jury on the evidence received, but 
were permitted merely to outline the applicable law. In 
some states, judges were not even permitted to prepare the 
charge to the jury in their own words, but were required to 
do a paste and scissors job out of material submitted by 
the lawyers on the two sides of the case. At the same 
time the system under which judges were appointed by the 
executive was changed in many states to provide for popular 
election of judges, often for only short terms. These restric- 
tive rules have been somewhat modified in individual states 
following the example of the federal courts. But the jury 
system still sits astride the entire structure of the American 
courts and produces a major share of the law’s delays. 


T is a particularly burdensome feature of the motoring 
damage suits which fill the legal calendars. In large 
cities, delays of up to four years in such cases are almost 
routine, These contests are mainly between the plaintiff’s 
lawyers, whose fees may amount to as much as thirty per 
cent of the sizeable damages so often awarded by urban 
juries, and the lawyers for the defendant insurance com- 
panies, whose continued employment depends on obtaining 
favourable settlements. The plaintiff’s lawyers are anxious 
to get to the jury, where they may make a killing, while the 
defendants employ every delaying tactic they can devise. 
The injured plaintiff, who might be willing to settle for a 
modest sum promptly paid, is the victim of the game. 

In commercial litigation, where the issues are more 
complex, juries are less frequently employed. In civil cases, 
in the federal courts and in most state courts, a jury is 
waived unless it is specifically demanded by either party 
before the trial begins, and most businessmen are content 
to do without a jury. Indeed, many commercial contracts 
now contain standard provisions that any disputes arising 
out of the agreement shall be settled by commercial arbitra- 
tion. To the layman in the United States, a jury trial is 
therefore still a criminal trial, and usually a spectacular one, 
since the press is much more free than in Britain to describe 
all stages of the proceeding, and makes full use of this 
freedom in trials arising out of crimes of violence. So great 
is the publicity preceding the actual trial in such a case 
that there may be serious difficulty in empanelling a jury that 
has not already made up its mind from newspaper accounts. 

The problem is further complicated by the custom of 
allowing both sides great latitude in objecting to the inclu- 
Sioa of a prospective juror in the panel. As each juror’s 
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name is called, he is summoned to the witness stand and 
questioned closely about his knowledge of the case, as well 
as about his job, education, and family background. On the 
basis of his testimony, either side can request the judge to 
dismiss him, or register a “ peremptory ” objection. In the 
federal courts in a capital case each side has twenty peremp- 
tory challenges (and thirty in New York state courts), while 
in other cases of felony a defendant has ten. peremptory 
challenges and the prosecution has six. It is not uncommon 
in important criminal cases, for the defence to retain a 
private detective to investigate the members of the panel 
from which the jury is to be drawn, while the prosecution 
may use police or agents of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion for the same purpose. 


DEFENDANT accused of felony will already have been 

heard by a grand jury before he faces a trial jury. The 
grand jury—so called because it is twice the size of the 
trial, or petit, jury—must return an indictment finding prob- 
able cause to believe the defendant guilty of the charge. As 
a practical matter, grand juries tend to bring in only the 
indictments sought by the prosecutor, who meets them in 
secret session and presents witnesses who are not sub;ect 
to cross-examination, since counsel for the defendant is 
not present. Occasionally, however, a “ run-away ” grand 
jury captures the headlines by developing its own indict- 
ments, or by denouncing immorality in high places. 

The calibre of the panels from which both petit and grand 
jurors are chosen has changed somewhat over the last 
generation. With other jobs available and wages higher, jury 
duty is no longer attractive as a substitute for other employ- 
ment, while at the other end of the social scale it appears 
to be somewhat harder than it used to be to get excused 
and the civic obligation involved in jury duty is taken some- 
what more seriously. The institution of the so-called “ blue- 
ribbon ” jury persists, however, as a device sanctioned by 
law in the federal court system and in many states to obtain 
a more intelligent and responsible panel for a trial or a 
grand jury session of particular importance. Members of 
such a panel may be selected, in New York, for instance, by 
a special examiner using questionnaires and personal inter- 
views. Such social stratification of the jury system has been 
much criticised but attacks on blue-ribbon juries on the 
ground that they contravene the constitutional requirement 
of “ equal protection of the laws ” have not been successful. 

In another respect the courts have at least begun to 
broaden the social base of the jury structure. The fact that 
Negroes are systematically excluded from juries in a parti- 
cular jurisdiction justifies the reversal of the conviction of a 
Negro in that area. Appellate courts are ready to look at the 
actual facts behind pious protestations, but this may be got 
around by arranging for the token representation of Negroes 
on the jury panel ; in large areas of the South, a Negro has 
yet to be seen in the jury-box. The close relationship 
between jury service and the franchise was demonstrated 
last year in the debate on the Civil Rights Bill, when it was 
brought out that in several southern states prospective jurors 
are selected from the voting lists. As a result of the debate, 
the Bill was amended to remove the long-standing require- 
ment that jurors in federal courts should meet the same 
requirements as those established by the state in which the 
federal court is sitting. Thus Negroes who are barred from 
jury duty in the state courts in a southern state, because 
their names are not on the voting rolls, are still eligible to 
serve on a federal jury in the same state. 








The Broker’s Share 


ROM May ist members of the New York Stock Exchange 

will have no choice but to raise the fees they charge 
their customers for buying and selling securities ; similar 
increases are to follow on the regional exchanges. Early 
this month, in a closely contested referendum, 646 member 
firms voted to accept the recommendation of the governors 
for a rise which amounts to 13 per cent on the average ; 
593 members were opposed. Commissions were first raised 
after the war in 1947, when they went up by 20 per cent ; 
they rose again in 1953 by 18 per cent. In 1953, however, 
the small investor got off lightly, while now he is to bear the 
brunt of the increase ; he will have to pay as much as 30 
per cent for the smallest transactions. This will hardly 
speed the campaign of the Stock Exchange to increase the 
number of people owning shares. But, according to Mr 
Funston, the president of the Stock Exchange, the profits 
made by member firms on their security commission busi- 
ness fell by 40 per cent between 1954 and 1956, and from 
all accounts were still declining in 1957. Prices of shares 
and the trading volume increased, but not enough to offset 
the 15 per cent rise in the costs of doing business from 
1954 to 1957. 

The sharpest dissent came from firms which specialise in 
handling a big volume of small accounts. They were led, 
not unexpectedly, by Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and 
Smith, the biggest member—it has 126 branch offices— 
which, to old-fashioned brokers, seems to be introducing 
the methods of the supermarket to Wall Street. Merrill 
Lynch does about 12 per cent of the round-lot transactions 
on the “ Big Board ” and nearly 20 per cent of the odd-lot 
business. The arguments it produced were that in turnover 
of shares the years since 1953 have been the four best 
consecutive ones in a quarter of a century and that to scare 
off the small investor was bad business ; that to raise prices 
during a recession when the Administration is trying to 
bring them down was bad public relations ; and that mem- 
bers of the Stock Exchange would simply lose customers to 
security dealers who did not belong. But, when the votes 
were cast, the friends of the smal] investors had failed, 
although, as a result of their complaints, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission is to conduct an unusual enquiry 
into whether the increase is reasonable. Officials of the 
Stock Exchange .are convinced that it is, for many firms 
are having a hard time making ends meet, particularly 
as they have to provide costly investment research 
which customers expect—and in most cases get—for 
nothing. No one is proposing to charge for such advice, 
but the next step may be to fix charges for certain other 
free services, such as the safekeeping of securities and the 
maintenance of inactive accounts. 


Unamericanising Americans 


R GARRY DAVIS, after ten years as “world citizen 
M number one ”—and the only one—has given up his 
protest against national boundaries and is returning to the 
United States, as a stateless person, to resume by naturalisa- 
tion the American citizenship which he renounced with so 
much publicity in 1948. His expatriation, being voluntary, 
is beyond doubt but, in ruling on a series of cases arising 
out of the Nationality Act of 1940, the Supreme Court has 
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shown itself sharply divided over the question of whether 
native-born Americans can be forcibly expatriated as a 
punishment. 

On the one side stood the Chief Justice, Mr Warren, 
with Justices Black and Douglas and, with reservations, 
Justice Whittaker, arguing that citizenship is the basic con- 
stitutional right, from which stem all other rights, and that 
the government has no power to take it away. On the other 
side Justice Frankfurter, speaking also for Justices Clark, 
Burton and Harlan, contended that Congress, through its 
power to regulate foreign affairs, can withdraw citizenship 
from an American who has promoted, even if unwittingly, 
developments in another country which might be against the 
interests of his own government. The ninth Justice, Mr 
Brannan, concurred in this view in the case of a man born 
in the United States who had voted in a foreign election, 
in Mexico, but he changed sides in the case of a soldier who 
had deserted from the Army in North Africa in 1944. Not 
only this Mr Trop, but 7,000 other deserters, will regain 
their citizenship as a result of Mr Brannan’s support for the 
liberal group on this occasion. 

Mr Trop did not know that he was no longer a citizen 
until he applied for a passport in New York a few years 
ago. No one denies that only a citizen has a right to an 
American passport, but many people maintain that every 
citizen has a right to one, that passports are intended only 
to facilitate travel, not to regulate it. This long-standing 
argument came to the Supreme Court for the first time last 
week and brought recognition of the constitutional right to 
travel from the government spokesman ; he argued, how- 
ever, that the right could be limited in the public interest 
and that Congress had given the Secretary of State authority 
to regulate travel. Two of the cases, none of which has yet 
been decided, concern the denial of passports to Mr 
Rockwell Kent, the artist, and Dr Briehl, a psychiatrist ; 
they had refused to file affidavits on their alleged Com- 
munist connections as part of their applications for pass- 
ports. The third plaintiff was Dr Dayton, a physicist, who 
swore that he was not a Communist but was refused a pass- 
port on the basis of undisclosed information. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Office of Defence Mobilisation is moving quickly to 
investigate the complaint of the General Electric Company 
that imports of heavy generating equipment are threatening 
the national security and should be checked. The company, 
acting unofficially, it is thought, on behalf of the entire 
American electrical equipment industry, does not allege 
that business is being injured by these cheaper imports, 
but contends that foreign-made equipment is less trust- 
worthy and more difficult to keep in good repair and that 
as a result it could not be relied on for a dependable supply 
of electricity in wartime. 


* * * 


Gambling on piers and ships in the Potomac River is to 
be forbidden from June Ist unless clients can reach them 
on foot from the Maryland shore. This ban, adopted by 
Maryland, satisfied a bitter grievance of Virginia, which 
prohibits gambling, but has had to tolerate it along its 
river bank because Maryland owns the Potomac right up 
to the Virginian side. The dispute over oysters in the river 
continues unabated. 
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The Benson Cat is a bewildered cat 


After 49 years in Kingsway Hall, Bensons are 
now in their new offices at 
129, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 

The cat knows that everybody is in, in- 
cluding the Television Department from 
Hanover House in High Holborn and the Press 
Service from Bedford Row. But exactly where 


everybody is—it is not quite certain. Nor 
it seems, is anybody else! 

Meantime it is business as usual during 
the day. We will get ourselves sorted out 
during the silent hours. 


(The Benson Cat is also a sleepless cat 
these days). 


S. H. BENSON LTD. Incorporated Practitioners in Advertising 129, Kingsway, W.C.2. Telephone (as before) HOLborn 6922 

















SAVED US 
THOUSANDS 


*“Look—here’s one of the detectors in the automatic 
fire alarm system I was telling you about. Am I glad we got it!” 
“Why, has it worked already?” 
“Yes, indeed! We had a fire last Friday night—probably caused by a cigarette-end, the 
fire brigade said—which could have been very serious. But this A.F.A. detector gadget 
called the brigade and they got the fire out before most of us had heard anything about it.” 
“Wonderful. How does it work then?” 
“Well, all over the building we’ ve got those little detectors—quite unobtrusive in most cases— 
they are wired to a central indicator board and then straight on to the fire station control 
room. The fire brigade say that all the best people have A.F.A. nowadays—Guinness, 
John Browns, Debenhams and so on.” 
“Does it cost much?” 
‘Surprisingly reasonable—and of course we get an insurance rebate. I advise you to look into 


3 
! 


it—it must have saved us thousands 


AUTOMATIC FIRE ALARMS 


Write for details to:—Associated Fire Alarms Ltd., 
Claremont Road, 
Tel: Larkswood 8373 London, E.17. 





Specialists in Industrial Fire Protection for over 60 years. Branches throughout U.K. 
TAS/AF 117 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 








A FRENCH JOURNEY—III 


Decentralisation and Democracy 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


NE surprising—and it could prove a vital—result of 
France’s postwar growth is that the planners are try- 
ing to reverse some of the centralising forces which have 
roots far back in the monarchy and are the essence of the 
French state. It is curious to see the arch-beneficiaries of 
the state’s powers, the residuary legatees of Richelieu, 
Coldbert and Napoleon, ardently advocating “la décentrali- 
sation.” But the explanation is simple : like Mr Khrush- 
chev in Russia, though in very different circumstances, they 
have found that bureaucrats cannot efficiently run a complex 
growing industrial society from the centre even if they are 
willing to develop ulcers in the process. 


One discovery has been that the state can stimulate pro- 
gress in the nationalised or heavy industries, like steel, oil 
and chemicals, but that in a market economy, progress in 
the lighter ones, even engineering, calls for a climate of 
expansion in each region. Another is that the rising birth- 
rate (more marked in the north than in the south), the heavy 
drift to the towns, the decline of old industrial areas while 
new ones grow, and now the common market, present very 
different problems for different regions. National plans have 
not catered for these variations. Because these are self- 
evident facts, the planners have obtained a response from 
a very small but dynamic minority of younger men, in busi- 
ness and banking, who realise that growth requires a local 
as well as national impetus. Decentralisation, however, has 
not yet gone far, and one leading regional planner, M. 
Motte, chairman of the Nord’s regional expansion commit- 
tee, has already complained that “if new tendencies are 
visible, we owe them to a few administrators not to any 
adaptation of the state machine.” But that the question 
should even be raised in France is of the utmost importance, 
politically as well as economically. 


Centralism is the very fibre of the French state. The 
“ préfet ” representing “ Paris” in each of France’s ninety 
departments is a king, almost an absolute monarch, cer- 
tainly far stronger locally than the prime minister in the 
nation. This used to be put forward by the apologists as 
an argument for claiming that cabinet crises in France hardly 
mattered because the administration carried on happily. But 
its autocratic nature also lies behind many of the short- 
comings of French democracy which the Algerian crisis has 
so glaringly revealed. 


If the ordinary Frenchman despises his government but 
feels no personal call to make it work, that is largely because 
he has never taken part in it except as a disabused voter. 
Government is “ l’administration,” “ Paris,” everything but 
The local counsellor cannot decide, but lobbies 


himself. 


with the “ préfet” ; the national deputy’s first duty is to 
extend this pressure and lobby with the ministries. Hence 
the attitude of the average parliamentarian and the strength 
of the lobby mentality with its debilitating climate of intrigue 
(greater in imagination than in fact, but that is not the point). 
If local industries seem more eager to court official favours 
than strike out alone that, too, is because of the administra- 
tion’s habit of administering everything. And that affects 
the state itself. The French police who use their truncheons 
ardently on demonstrators, the higher civil servants who 
condone tortures, are rotted by worship of the “raison 
d’état ” incarnate in themselves. And if the French do not 
react, that is less because they are not shocked than because 
they feel: “ What can we do about it?” The revolution 
itself, that explosion against the state of a moment, finally 
led to the greater centralisation of the state. This problem 
lies at the heart of the relations of government and the 
governed in France. 


This has been epitomised in the primacy of Paris. The ° 
Economic Commission for Europe noted in its annual survey 
of 1954 that between 1872 and 1936 the population of Paris 
had multiplied 23 times while that of the rest of France 
had actually fallen by 100,000. Long before that, as 
Tocqueville noted a century ago, Paris was draining the pro- 
vinces of their best brains and men of action. There are no 
“ regional capitals ” left in France today ; even Lyons and 
Lille, which still have some of the attributes of a live local 
centre, have been reduced to pale subordination. “ De- 
colonise the provinces ” was the title of a brilliant recent 
essay on the evils of centralism in the leftwing Catholic 
review Esprit. It is not only the lack of coal that has 
long stunted French industry, but also the draining of pro- 
vincial vitality and the perpetuation of narrow, self-sufficient 
communities half-outside the commercial circuits. French 
industry worked for a permanently restricted market. The 
result, as the ECE noted, was that, though highly concen- 
trated in Paris and the north, even here it was nothing like 
as intense as in Britain or the Ruhr. As any tourist, luckily, 
will know, it is far from obvious at first sight that the Paris 
area is France’s leading industrial region. 


Yet Greater Paris, with nearly seven million inhabitants, 
is in fact being choked with immigrants from the provinces ; 
700,000 have come in since the war alone. There is such 
a lack of housing and building space, of roads and skilled 
workers that development there is becoming highly expen- 
sive. But its attraction as the centre of affairs for the busi- 
ness man and the provincial continues. At the other end 
of the country, south of the Loire, old textile mills, isolated 
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foundries and the plants clustering round declining coalfields 
ate being driven to the wall, and rural areas lose the little 
industry they have. These are the sources of the drift 
from the land, areas of semi-depression even in the great 
boom. Despite the tremendous growth of the Rhéne valley 
industries, powered by the dams and the oil from the great 
Marseilles refineries, and the bright prospects round the 
natural gasfield of Lacq in the Pyrenees, much of the south 
is in danger of becoming a depressed area, almost a Mezzo- 
giorno (without the overpopulation) which France has to 
bear in the common market. How much better to take 
the industries to these areas that are crying out for them 
and fix the local population prosperously than encourage 
Paris in its elephantiasis. 

With such motives the planners began in 1950 to penalise 
factory building in Paris and offer financial inducements to 
firms spreading to the provinces. Progress was painfully 
slow until 1955 and the boom years, but now 400 factories, 
offering ultimately 85,000 jobs—enough to support a town 
of 350,000—have been snatched from the Parisian maw. 
Since 1955 decentralisation has increased the floor space of 
plant built or reoccupied in the provinces by nearly a quarter 
and reduced what would have been built in Paris by a 
third. Often, the results have surpassed all expectations 
and the movement has spread. But the reluctance, at least 
till last year, to move right away from Paris was shown 
by the fact that the majority settled in a radius of less than 
125 miles round Paris. 


This illustrates less any question of profitability than, as 
one Lyonnais complained, the fact that “ decentralisation 
so far has been functional not organic—the plant has moved 
but not brains, the cash nor the directors.” The banks that 
lend money, the Bourse, the head offices of firms and there- 
fore the customers in most trade deals, the officials who give 
and withhold licences, the big state schools for higher 
administrators, the employers’ federations, they one and all 
operate in Paris alone. As one regional employer recently 
wrote: “ to my knowledge we are the only modern country 
where negotiations for a medium or longterm loan can only 
take place in the political capital.” The concentration in 
Paris is such that the mere placing of the new Institute of 
Applied Science in Lyons last year was taken, rightly, as 
a sign of changed purpose. 


The authorities have accordingly tried to move further 
than the mechanical diversion of factories from Paris. They 
have divided France into 21 economic regions (some think 
this is still too many) for study purposes and encouraged 
the establishment of “expansion committees” in each. 
Already several studies of regional problems, misnamed 
“plans,” have been published. And in 1955 semi-official 
Regional Development Corporations were formed, the aim 
of which is to raise local loans, recreate the local financial 
markets stifled by Paris and thus a certain limited regional 
autonomy. Strasbourg and Marseilles, shortly to be fol- 
lowed by Lyons and Lille, have successfully launched a 
£2 million loan each for local investment. These are small 
beginnings, but the energetic men in the best corporations 
hope to build on them and gradually to wean themselves 
from state aid. They are also pressing for more powers. 
“As long as the regional boards are merely consultative, 
decentralisation will simply be a slogan.” But more powers 
would upset the administrative set-up sufficiently to raise 
considerable political resistance. The real question is there- 
fore whether the administrators who have conjured up 
decentralisation out of nothing will be strong enough to 
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back the regionalists till they can stand at least on one of 
their own two feet. 

Two factors may well be decisive, the general state of 
business and the European common market. The boom 
has provided the incentive to look for other areas of expan- 
sion than the traditional ones and the power to convert 
declining industries ; a slump could cancel it. But if expan- 
sion continues, even more slowly, the common market will 
probably favour decentralisation. It will face the different 
regions with widely varying problems : the Nord and Lor- 
raine will have to think in terms of Belgium and Germany 
just as much as France ; the south on the other hand will 
need new industries to halt depopulation. Paradoxically, 
in an age when local authorities are everywhere coming 
under government control, decentralisation probably has a 
future in France. 


(To be Continued) 


OEEC’s Tenth Birthday 


BY OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


HE Organisation for European Economic Co-operation 
7. is celebrating its tenth anniversary this week. It does 
so a little late, for the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who is 
also chairman of the council, was kept in London by the 
budget. There will be more speeches than singing and 
dancing: technocrats are sober at all times and lack the 
monarchic, or even the popular, touch in their festivities. 
Nevertheless, the celebration will be real and deserved. 
The OEEC has played a tremendous daily role in the West’s 
postwar climb out of the restrictive and nationalist trough 
of the thirties. It was born in the dark days after Europe’s 
economic collapse in 1947 as the instrument through which 
the salvaging operation of Marshall Aid was carried out. 
It has lived on to bring national ministers and experts 
repeatedly together to make “ trade not aid ” the background 
of Europe’s spectacular economic expansion. 

By making governments co-operate constantly on practical 
problems and appreciate their common interests, OEEC has 
established an awareness that each country’s prosperity 
depends on the collective behaviour of all, that expansion 
at home and a joint approach to trade abroad are closely 
linked. In this sense it has made a more original contribu- 
tion than even Nato, that extension of old alliances, to the 
institutional renewal of the West and laid some of the 
groundwork for the ambitious federalism of the new Euro- 
pean communities like the common market. The often 
excessive proliferation of dark-suited committees with names 
no layman can remember has been a small price to pay for 
recognition of western interdependence by European 
governments not naturally given to collective sentiments. 

The first heroic period of OEEC’s life, the three years 
from its inception in 1948 to, roughly, the middle of 1951, 
produced its most solid achievements so far. Its first job 
was the division of American aid, and its first success was 
in carrying it out without real bickering. The undignified 
rush of, as it were, famished prisoners for Red Cross parcels, 
which might have resulted, was averted by resort to the 
“Wise Men” or “ restricted committee ” technique which 
the OEEC has used ever since. American influence had 
much to do with the relatively calm share-out, as also with 
the emphasis on self-help being an essential part of a Euro- 
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pean Recovery Programme. But the speed with which the 
OEEC moved from the “ division of aid ” to the freeing of 
trade was proof that the Europeans themselves had a vision 
of expansion, essentially as a reaction to prewar failure. 

Self-help led, by stages, to the Code of Liberalisation and 
the establishment of the European Payments Union in 1950. 
Europe’s immediate postwar trade was strangled by govern- 
ments desperately cutting their commerce to the cloth of 
their foreign exchange: quotas effectively reduced imports 
to any level individual governments thought fit, and shortage 
of currency encouraged bilateral agreements from which 
trade emerged as stunted as the capacity of the weakest 
signatories to pay. Little by little, “ liberalisation ” whittled 
these quotas away till in 1951 most OEEC countries had 
freed 75 per cent of their private trade from them. That 
in turn was only possible because the EPU with its multi- 
lateral clearance of debts and its temporary credit facilities 
for debtors had considerably freed intra-European pay- 
ments. The importance of these achievements can be 
gauged by the fact that between 1948 and 1956 the output 
of the OEEC countries had risen by 153 per cent and trade 
between them by 272 per cent. Though the link between 
the two is impossible to define, it is almost certain that the 
great increase in trade has in fact released many of the 
forces of Europe’s spectacular recovery. 

By mid-1951, therefore, there was hardly a shadow on 
the OEEC record. Its achievements were even emphasised 
by the way in which the EPU met its first crisis and tided 
west Germany over its trade deficit problems in the early 
days of its spectacular recovery. 


* 


Yet the Korean war was the starting-signal for the OEEC’s 
second, and rather frustrating, phase, lasting from the end 
of 1951 till 1956. As a result of the Korean war, Britain, 
at the end of 1951, had to go back on its trade “ liberalisa- 
tion,” an example followed by France early in 1952. It 
was a success of a negative kind that the defection of two 
of the biggest traders in the OEEC did not result in a general 
round of restrictions by their partners, as would have 
happened between the wars, It was a still greater one that 
when Marshall Aid came to an end in 1952, the Organisa- 
tion was renewed to perpetuate European economic 
co-operation. And in 1953 came a new extension of activity 
with the establishment of the European Productivity 
Agency. But henceforth progress was painfully slow and 
the OEEC seemed constantly in danger of being outflanked. 

The trouble was that, though the member countries 
agreed in 1955 to cut 90 per cent of quotas and almost 
reached this target by the beginning of 1957, there seemed 
little chance of freeing trade without resorting to grander 
means than intergovernmental co-operation. Now that 
quotas were less and less of a shield, the low tariff countries, 
Benelux and the Scandinavians, began to insist that further 
progress was possible only if their more protectionist and 
bigger neighbours lowered their tariff walls as well. But 
tariff concessions were impossible without a wider attempt at 
customs unions, and as long as Britain was unenthusiastic 
the OEEC was in no shape to propose them. 

The question of OEEC’s future was first clearly asked 
when Mr Butler and Herr Erhard ardently agreed in 1954 
that their countries’ aim should be convertibility. In other 
words, they rejected European co-operation as too small a 
field for their trading energies and claimed the world market 
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for their stage. Had Britain obtained financial backing for 
the pound and tariff concessions from the United States, 
convertibility might have materialised and OEEC been cast 
into the shade. But, in fact, the challenge to the OEEC 
came from the opposite quarter, from the European 
federalists whose first shot was M. Schuman’s proposal in 
1950 of the European Coal and Steel Community. Their 
contention was that European union was essential and that 
union, including customs unions, could only be achieved. 
under supranational institutions. They were inclined to 
write off the OEEC as useful but insufficient and démodé. 

This undoubtedly led to a rather unedifying rivalry be-, 
tween secretariats representing the “ supranational” and 
“ intergovernmental” points of view. To take only one 
example: the European Nuclear Agency has a real role to 
play, but it is significant that the OEEC launched into the 
atomic business in June, 1955, just when the federalist 
Europeans produced Euratom (also for political reasons) as 
the spearhead of their “ new drive” after the EDC fiasco. 
Yet the quarrel was not really between methods of unity 
or between secretariats, but between the federative Six and 
Britain, chary of European political commitments. Thus 
the gloom and frustration that had begun to overhang thc 
Chateau de la Muette were suddenly dissipated when in 
July, 1956, the British produced the free trade area proposal 
out of Whitehall’s cupboards. Here was a scheme to link 
the common market and the outer ring of European coun- 
tries and the OEEC was its natural forum. 

The heavy seas into which the free trade area talks have 
run do not perhaps bode well for this third, new stage in 
the OEEC’s history. Mr Maudling has hinted at dire 
results for it if the talks fail. But that would mean that 
the governments had lost their heads in their quarrels and 
thrown the tangible trade benefits out with the bathwater 
of their disputed pacts ; most countries have tacitly recog- 
nised their attachment to these benefits by not taking Mr 
Maudling’s threats very seriously. The American depres- 
sion, if it lasts, may well confirm them in their allegiance 
to the OEEC, which has always been at its best in dealing 
with crises. It proved it again recently by the quick effi- 
ciency with which Europe’s oil was redirected after the Suez 
Canal was blocked. A west-wide approach to the problems 
of a prolonged depression would raise more fundamental 
policy problems than crash operations like Suez. But if the 
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“ trade not aid ” of the years of prosperity is to be preserved, 
a collective effort may soon become necessary and the OEEC 
would be the natural stage for it. 

When people deplore the West’s failures they often tend 
to underrate the inventiveness shown since the war in 
developing new forms of government, beyond nationalism, 
with potentialities still untapped. The OEEC was the first 
instance of this creative effort, and now that the supra- 
national-versus-intergovernmental debate has somewhat died 
down it is clear it has an abiding role to play. It is at 
present obviously the joint which hinges together the federa- 
tive Six and the rest of Europe. What has so far been less 
official, though operative in every crisis, has been the link 
across the Atlantic. From the earliest Marshall Aid days, 
the OEEC has been the focus of American help. Now that 
the economic balance in the West is poised more equally 
between America and Europe, the OEEC’s role may grow. 
If the free trade area fails, it is hard to believe that the new 
economic community and the rest of Europe will be able to 
get along without a link like the OEEC. If the free trade 
area succeeds, the OEEC could in the next ten years begin 
to serve the Atlantic community as in the last ten years it 
has served Europe. 


Any Future for Social Credit? 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALGARY 


ce of the by-products of the Conservative sweep in 
the Canadian elections has been the elimination of 
Social Credit as a federal party. At the dissolution of 
Parliament the party held 19 seats, 13 in Alberta, the 
remainder in British Columbia. It now has none. The 
party’s leader, Mr Solon Low, is saying that his party has 
been defeated but not crushed. Others may doubt that 
statement. Can the party even linger on as a major party 
in Western Canada, where before March 31st it seemed to 
have an inexplicable vitality ? 

There is a sharp distinction to be made between the 
Social Credit party in Alberta and its fellow in British 
Columbia. In Alberta the party has held office continuously 
since 1935. It was, and is, a party of a depression, born 
in a wholly agricultural society which was then suffering 
from a depressed price for its products, a mounting real 
burden of interest rates, and a series of drought years. Its 
prophet was Mr William Aberhart, who seized on and 
preached the monetary theories of Major Douglas without 
understanding them and who battled to abolish interest 
payments and establish his own monetary issue without 
success. He was sustained in office first by his protracted if 
abortive fights in the courts and later by the rising tide of 
prosperity from the war. Under the present premier, Mr 
Manning, the provincial party has abandoned the battle over 
theory and floated on with the new tide of prosperity 
from oil and natural gas revenues. Mr Manning’s major 
problem now is to keep up the appearance of good govern- 
ment when faced with the first real check to the rise in 
provincial revenues from oil and natural gas. 

In British Columbia the Social Credit party has had no 
such emotional roots. It was transplanted there some five 
years ago, more as a name than as a doctrine, by an astute 
ex-Conservative politician, Mr W. A. C. Bennett, who 
offered it to an electorate faced with the apparently 
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threatening power of the CCF (socialist) party and dis- 
illusioned with the then ineffectiveness of the provincial 
Liberal and Conservative parties. He, too, was helped, 
until last year, by a buoyant economy. He, too, has now 
been faced by a check to this expansion, but added to 
that his government has been harassed by a long drawn 
out and deepening scandal involving his former minister 
of forests, who is now awaiting trial on charges of receiving 
bribes from lumber companies whilst in office. 


The difference in the strength and the hold of the party 
in the two provinces is shown by the voting returns from 
last month’s election, although these are not finally and 
officially complete. In Alberta, the Conservatives polled 
some 265,000 votes to the 96,000 given to Social Credit, 
a ratio of about two to one (the Liberals were in third 
place, with 60,000), and the respective levels of each 
party’s voting strength were more or less uniform over the 
province. In British Columbia the respective totals were 
300,000 Conservatives to 60,000 Social Credit, a ratio of 
five to one, with the Liberals holding second place, with 
some 90,000 votes. In that province in only two con- 
stituencies did the Social Credit candidate poll half as 
many votes as his Conservative opponent and in the six 
Vancouver seats the polling (excluding Service voters) was: 
Conservatives, 98,222 ; CCF, 40,481 ; and Social Credit, 
8,689. 

It is a fair guess that in British Columbia the Social 
Credit movement will perish as an effective political party 
once and for all at the next provincial election and that 
the Conservative party will capture most of the former 
Social Credit votes, provided it can shake off its tendency 
to fission. Mr Bennett himself has helped to discredit 
his government as well as his party. But in Alberta, Mr 
Manning has retained his reputation and avoided too close a 
personal identification with the federal campaign in his pro- 
vince. No more than three years of his potential five-year 
mandate have gone. By custom he would hold a provincial 
election not later than the. autumn of next year. He is astute 
enough to be aware that, in the past, his supporters have 
fallen into two groups. The first consists of those who went 
through the depression in Alberta and who then accepted 
Social Credit almost as a religion as well as a political party. 
They may be unshakable in this faith while Mr Manning 
continues as their leader but they are all over fifty and their 
ranks cannot be recruited from outside unless a comparable 
depression hits Alberta. The other group is made up from 
those who had no belief in Social Credit as a theory, who 
doubted if Mr Manning really believed in it either, but who 
felt that the government he led was a good one. 


* 


So far, this latter group has seen no alternative to Mr 
Manning, for the Liberal party, until last year the only other 
party apparently in the field, was not good enough to cause 
them to switch. Yet, even at its height, in 1935, Social 
Credit never commanded an absolute majority of votes 
cast in Alberta. A swing of even 5 per cent of its po'l 
at the last provincial election, in 1955, would be suffi- 
cient to deprive it of its overall majority of seats in the 
Legislature. Alberta Conservatives now hope that such a 
swing will occur and that they will be the beneficiaries from 
it. Mr Manning cannot be sure that there are enough in 
the group that has backed him, rather than Social Credit, 
who will remain faithful to that party’s candidates in the 
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The Bay greets 
us kindly... 


A stiff breeze blowing down-Channel had 
given me qualms as to how the notorious 
Bay of Biscay would greet us. I was forget- 
ting the efficacy of the stabilizers with 
which our ship was fitted. In any case the 
Bay was having one of its kinder days and 
I enjoyed a most delightful breakfast. 


On deck I thought of the varied traffic 
that from ancient days had sailed into and 
across the Bay; Phoenicians to Cornwall 
for tin, the Armada galleons, ships to and 
from Britain with cargoes to keep our 
mills and factories brisk. 


AcrosstheBaylay CorunnaofPeninsular 
War memories, Oporto made famous by its 
wine trade, Cape St. Vincent where Nelson 
charged the enemy line and so ensured 
victory, and on approaching the Mediter- 
ranean—Trafalgar. 


Our cheerful barman in the lounge said 
that this route, followed for over a hun- 
dred years, gave the P & O the Peninsular 
part of its name. I thought of the many 
thousands who had travelled this way 
under the famous quartered house flag, 
asking myself—what more blissful free- 
dom fromcareand worry couldanyone wish 
than a sea-voyage—what deeper comfort 
and better service than voyaging P & O? 
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face of this rising tide of Conservative strength and confi- 
dence. The Social Credit party itself must be deeply aware 
that without Mr Manning it would have only the core of 
faithfuls on which to rely and its leaders must now be won- 
dering if this core amounts to as much as 25 per cent of 
the provincial electorate, if that. 

It is difficult to see how Social Credit can recover federally 
in Canada, in spite of Mr Solon Low’s brave words. Taking 
its theories at their face value (no one in Canada has yet 
been able to pin the party’s leaders down, as was done 
in New Zealand some two years ago, to a definite state- 
ment on what they believe and would do in power), they 
have relevance to a state of affairs that existed in the prairie 
provinces between 1932 and 1937 and which cannot bé 
repeated, for both Canada and the provinces themselves have 
changéd too much since. The party has never attempted to 
revise or modify its platform, as the CCF did. If it is aware 
that Lord Keynes ever existed, it has kept that knowledge 
to itself. It has argued that its theories can only be applied 
in and by a federal parliament, yet it has failed to make any 
impression at all on the federal voter outside the two western 
provinces ; now it has suffered total political extinction there, 
too. Hf the present recession does not bear too heavily on 
Canada as a whole, probably more than half the former 
Social Credit supporters will either accept Mr Diefenbaker 
or, next time, move into the Liberal camp. Were the 
depression to get out of hand, they would probably look 
for some new leader and some new slogan to offer a way out 
of the wilderness. Nothing is more dead than a dead poli- 
tical prophet, and Mr Solon Low never looked like fitting, 
federally, the mantle that Mr Aberhart unce wore so suc- 
cessfully in Alberta itself. 


Turkish Discords 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN ANKARA 


HE solid front that the Turks present to the outside 
world over such matters as Cyprus and nuclear 
missile bases (launching platforms for the latter are already 
being built on the Black Sea coast) does not extend to 
domestic politics. The budget debates in February were 
some of the rowdiest in Turkish history and an electric 
storm has long been brewing over government interference 
with the universities. The storm broke when a universally 
respected professor of constitutional law at Istanbul Univer- 
sity, Professor Kubali, was suspended for having written 
articles criticising an amendment to the regulations of the 
National Assembly. Last week, Professor Kubali was 
suddenly reinstated ; the government, it seems, realised 
that it had overreached itself on an issue which had created 
opposition within its own party as well as unfavourable 
comment abroad. 

This, however, was not the end of the affair. Instead 
of keeping quiet, as he was clearly expected to do, the 
reinstated professor immediately made a challenging public 
declaration which stirred up the whole issue of freedom of 
speech in the universities. The senate of Istanbul Univer- 
sity, which had previously unanimously advised against the 
Original suspension, thereupon itself suspended the pro- 
fessor for one month on the grounds that his declaration 
lacked “scientific modesty and objectivity.” The senate’s 
action has been condemned in Turkish liberal circles as a 
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dangerous example of pandering to the executive power. 
(One commentator described it as hara-kiri by the 
university.) There have been student demonstrations 
against the decision in Istanbul. 

The government’s backtracking over Professor ,Kubali 
last week does not square with its actions in other fields. 
An admittedly bitter cartoon last year in the chief opposi- 
tion paper, Ulus, has resulted in a sentence of one month’s | 
closure for the paper, and a year’s gaol and a fine of 10,000 
Turkish liras (about £1,300 at the official rate of exchange) 
for the cartoonist. Apart from this, the government’s opera- 
tion of the severe press law has been relatively restrained. 
A more serious tampering with press freedom has perhaps 
been the unequal rationing of newsprint, which keeps the 
opposition press living from hand to mouth, while the news- 
papers supporting the government are amply stocked. 
Control of advertisements is another potent weapon. Two 
caustic opposition weeklies, Forum and Akis, are not 
allowed to carry advertisements at all. 

The biggest practical stick with which the opposition 
can belabour the government is the serious economic condi- 
tion of the country, even though it is doubtful how far this 
affects the majority of the population. The cost of living 
is rising steeply. Shortages are acute. Coffee is non-existent. 
All these things the Turks endure with stoic fortitude. The 
external situation is perhaps more dismal. Foreign debts, 
accumulated over the years, amount to over £400 million. 
Some British companies working on capital contracts in 
Turkey are at a loss how to proceed. 

The Americans, who have helped Turkey constantly 
since 1948, have lately been stalling on Turkish demands 
for further credits because of the amazing extravagance of 
the irrepressible Mr Menderes. If the Turks order a silo, 
they order the biggest and most expensive electrically 
operated silo to be found in the world. In the long run, 
who knows, they may prove right. But there are faint 
signs now that they are slightly drawing in their horns. 
The 1958 budget was perceptibly less inflationary than its 
predecessors. A law has just been passed prohibiting the 
creation of new banks for a period of a year. (The unhealthy 
luxuriance of banks in Turkey has been a sign that all was 
not well with the economy). There is also talk of taxing the 
higher agricultural incomes, many of which are very large 
and all of which are completely untouched. 


* 


Whether this trend will be maintained is quite uncertain. 
The Turks certainly need money for their ambitious 
development schemes. They may be beginning to realise 
that if they do not put their economy in order, they may 
not get it. Turkish officials are reputed to be much 
impressed that France, by putting up an economic plan, 
obtained large amounts of foreign aid. The foreign minister, 
Mr Fatin Zorlu, who has lately made an astonishing series 
of peregrinations to Europe, is now reported to have brought 
home the bacon in the form of substantial credits from the 
Organisation for European Economic Co-operation, on the 
understanding that an OEEC mission reports favourably on 
the Turkish economy. Meanwhile the Turkish secretary 
general for foreign affairs, Mr Melih Esenbel, has been 
sent to Washington to see what he can do there—with what 
success is not yet known. 

During the last few months, apparently to impress the 
West, Turkey has been talking to the Russians about the 
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supply of Soviet textile factories. A mission left Ankara 
for Moscow in January, oddly enough at the very moment 
when Mr Dulles was pontificating to the Baghdad Pact 
council about the dangers of Soviet economic penetration 
of the Middle East. Rumours circulated that a $50 million 
deal with the Russians was contemplated. But the Turks 
have now stated that the deal is off—ostensibly because 
Russian prices are too high and delivery dates too long. 
The real reason is probably that the Turks are shrewd 
enough not to get caught in Moscow’s toils at the moment 
when western coffers—which are certainly more acceptable 
—are about to be unlocked. 


Africa Comes of Age at Uno 


FROM OUR UNITED NATIONS CORRESPONDENT 


HE United Nations is becoming increasingly Africa- 

minded. In 1955 only four African states were mem- 
bers (Egypt, Ethiopia, Liberia, South Africa). Now, with 
the admission of Ghana, Libya, Morocco, the Sudan and 
Tunisia, there are nine of them ; and Africans from Togo- 
land and Somalia, too, have been attending the Assembly 
in company with the French and Italian delegations. Pre- 
occupation with African affairs marks the agenda. The 
last Assembly not only considered those hardy perennials, 
the status of South West Africa and racial discrimination 
in South Africa, and agreed on methods of paying for the 
clearing of the Suez Canal ; it also debated Algeria, French 
Togoland, the economic outlook for Somalia (which is due 
to pass from Italian tutelage to sovereignty in 1960), and 
the frontier dispute between that territory and Ethiopia. 
Finally, the Assembly approved the setting up of a UN 
Econemic Commission for Africa. 

Europe, Asia and the Far East, and Latin America already 
have their regional economic commissions within the United 
Nations system—ECE, ECAFE and ECLA. Now Africa 
is to be put on a par with them in this respect. Some 
enthusiasts for the new commission are naturally inclined 
to give it terms of reference embracing everything that any 
one of the other three commissions has ever tackled. No 
doubt Africans genuinely want for themselves whatever 
other continents take pride in ; but those responsible for 
shaping the new commission face the task of gearing it to 
Africa’s own needs, not of creating a feeble imitation of the 
existing bodies in Geneva, Bangkok and Santiago. For 
example, whereas the ECE is largely concerned with trade 
between European countries, there is very little correspond- 
ing trade in Africa at present. 

To begin with, the commission for Africa (presumably to 
become known as the ECA) could most usefully furnish 
technical assistance and training facilities; it might also 
collect and analyse statistics, and bring experts together to 
pool their experience on, say, water resources. There is a 
real need for such a pooling and comparison of informa- 
tion—though the commission may have to guard against 
any tendency to look upon the whole continent as an area 
with uniform problems calling for a standardised approach. 

Where the ECA should set up its headquarters is already 
@ point of some dispute. Khartoum has been talked of, as 
being a halfway house between North Africa—already 
represented by four member states—and the “ black” 
Africa south of the Sahara, whose representation in the 
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UN will in due time increase. But it has also been argued 
that a competent secretariat might more easily be attracted 
to, say, Tangier. But Tangier could scarcely be the com- 
mission’s titular seat ; and while there may be something 
to be said for not concentrating all activities in one place, 
a perpetual shuttling between Morocco and some more 
central and representative part of Africa would be costly 
and cumbrous. A somewhat similar problem arises in 
regard to the staff. At first a number of non-Africans—or 
“white Africans ””—would presumably have to be called 
in ; but the secretary could hardly be anyone but a dark- 
skinned African, and it may not prove easy to lure a good 
man away from the high position that he can now com- 
mand in any of Africa’s “ new nations.” 

Like the UN commissions in Europe, Asia and Latin 
America, the new body will face the problem of co-ordina- 
tion with agencies working in the same region. ECAFE has 
to co-exist with the Colombo Plan, ECLA sometimes over- 
laps with the Organisation of American States ; in Europe 
the pattern is even more complex, and the tendency to a 
relationship of overt rivalry, tempered by slightly clandes- 
tine co-operation at the secretariat level, more marked. In 
Africa, this week’s conference of independent states at Accra 
may produce a new piece of international machinery. 
The UN Commission will also rub elbows with the 
existing Commission for Technical Co-operation in Africa 
South of the Sahara (CCTA). This institution, based in 
Paris, has already proved a useful clearing house for 
information, exchange of expert services, and co-operation 
in local fieldwork. It formally inaugurated a more active 
technical assistance programme at a meeting in Accra last 
month. Although Ghana and Liberia belong to the CCTA, 
its motive force comes mainly from European capitals— 
and, significantly, from. Pretoria ; and there is the obvious 
and disheartening possibility that the new ECA may, in 
contrast, evolve as an anti-colonial forum. Yet there should 
be scope for both commissions to apply their limited 
resources to the full in tackling non-political problems of 
common concern. 


+ 


One other difficulty should be mentioned. Each of the 
other three UN economic commissions has members from 
outside the region; the United States, for example, belongs 
to all three. There would be obvious benefits if the United 
States were to join the new commission toe ; but this would 
at once bring up the question of membership for Russia, 
India, and other non-African countries. It may be thought 
best to limit membership to African states and states with 
direct responsibilities in Africa, with some form of associate 
membership for territories, like Nigeria and the Central 
African Federation, which are not yet fully independent. 
Whether South Africa will play a constructive role, despite 
its government’s general dissatisfaction with the United 
Nations, remains to be seen. This is a problem that will 
complicate the new commission’s relations with the CCTA, 
in which South Africa has found a forum where, because 
politics are not discussed, it can co-operate and co-exist 
peaceably with, say, Ghana. 

The success of the new enterprise will in great measure 
depend on the extent to which it is effective in matters of 
a technical and non-political nature. It would be a tragedy 
if the commission were to become nothing more than a 
platform for the denunciation of colonialism. 
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PALE...DRY...PERFECT 


Ask for 
SAN PATRICIO 


IN CLUBS, BARS AND RESTAURANTS 





The air of 


Imported by MATTHEW CLARK & SONS LTD., 
Walbrovk House, 23/29 Walbrook, London, E.C.4. 


English springtime 
in 120°F. ambient 


Self-contained air- —_]_iving and working 
cooled condensing 
units, 4 t0 25 h.p. Where the temperature 
soars is no longer 
a burden. A cool, 
comfortable, 
Drinking temperate climate 
water cooler : 
can be yours for life 
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Chilled water or pa d 
direct expansion temperature an 
Air Handling Unit humidity, for 
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Temperature Ltd. 





SPRING-TIME for new clothes 
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—a distinguished suit 

for business hours or a 
“two-piece” for 
weekends . . . interesting 
woven textures in subtle 
shades tailored as only 





Sumrie can... all Room Air Conditioner equipment provides the 
wo. stniiaied 1-2 h.p. . 

ool, naturally. Wool ‘P ideal atmosphere every- 
tailors with unmistakable Central Station 


Sie hesnaliiaiaen where but outside. 
its elegant cut and 
unruffied good 
looks through- 
Out its long life. 
This suit costs 
23 guineas. 


“TEMRKON 





know-how holds 
the secret 


TEMPERATURE LIMITED 


BURLINGTON ROAD LONDON SW6 ENGLAND 
Tel: RENown 5813 (P.B.X.) Cables: Temtur, London 


Sumrie clothes are good—really good 


THE SUMRIE SHOP 


AT ROBINSON & CLEAVER 


156 REGENT STREET LONDON W.1 (FIRST FLOOR) 
And at good shops throughout the country 
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all over the world 


Technical efficiency and reliability second to none 
. . . such meticulous maintenance, such strict 
schedule-keeping . . . more care for the comfort of 
passengers (such as the new Royal Viking lounges 
for trans-Atlantic travellers at no extra cost)... 
famed Scandinavian hospitality, wonderful cuisine 
—that’s why SAS hold their foremost position in 
World air travel. 

Pioneers and acknowledged leaders in Polar 
flights, SAS span the World, flying to 84 cities 
in 42 countries on 5 continents. 


ask your Travel Agent— 
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SCAVDIWAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM hr 
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Variations 


ona desk 


Concentrate for a moment, if you 





will, on the accompaniment to the 
Executive Suite—particularly the 
wood section, because we have intro- 
duced some interesting variations on 
a desk. Designed by Henry Long, 
M.S.I.A., this desk is built in three 
lengths. We’ve also built a number of 
drawer units etc. which can be fitted 
in a variety of ways to each of the 
three basic sizes, giving you many 
different arrangements to suit every- 
one’s needs. 

The conception of a desk such as this 
enables you to provide your indivi- 
dually graded executives with indivi- 
dually graded desks, yet retain the 
similarity in design which is essential 
to any office furnishing scheme, 


HEAL’S 


CONTRACTS LTD. 


196, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON W.1 
TELEPHONE : MUSEUM 1666 


Heal’s Contracts Ltd. have carried out work for many 
well-known organizations, including: 

THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LTD - IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES LTD - TRADES UNION CONGRESS + JOHN LAING AND 
SON LTD BARCLAYS BANK LTD - IND COOPE AND ALLSOPP LTD 
WIGGINS TEAPE GROUP - BRITISH TRANSPORT COMMISSION 
KRAFT FOODS LTD - LONDON AIRPORT + TATE & LYLE LT? 
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THE 
BUSINESS 
WORLD 





Consolidation 


R HEATHCOAT AMORY’S budget is easy to grasp 
in its principle. He has firmly rejected both 


the principal arguments for any major change 
in policy: he makes no concession to the expansionist 
school, and he sees no need to use this budget as an 
instrument for countering a domestic recession that 
may never happen. The first priority still is to “ finish 
winning the battle against inflation,” and to seize this 
“golden opportunity” for halting or even reversing 
the long upward trend of prices. For this purpose only 
a cautious, consolidating budget was possible, with 
little scope for net reliefs in taxation. 

Admittedly, the excessive pressure of demand upon 
home resources has slackened. “ The level of indus- 
trial production has tended to decline slightly in the 
last few months and unemployment has been rising. 
These trends may well go rather further during the 
rest of the year ”"—and particularly if there were any 
sharp decline in  stock-building or in_ exports. 
Admittedly, therefore, “the economy is capable of 
meeting a higher level of demand this year than is 
likely to be made upon it,” but “ we are not in a strong 
enough position yet to resume a policy of general expan- 
sion.” Price stability is not yet assured ; it waits upon 
the wage negotiations still in train. External conditions 
still “impose caution.” 

In this situation the squeeze through bank advances, 
Mr Amory argues, must go on (except for some latitude 
in projects that would ease exceptional pressures of 
local unemployment). So must the restrictions on hire- 
purchase, and the tough directive to the Capital Issues 
Committee. So must the drive to keep down the float- 
ing debt—by funding sales, by new facilities for small 
savers, and by budget restraint itself. 

Within the very narrow financial limit that he judged 
right, the Chancellor still found scope for two. major 
tax reforms: the long-awaited unification of profits 
tax and a simplification of purchase tax ; for several 
reliefs to meet special needs—concessions affecting 
elderly folk, the cinema, and imports of heavy wines ; 


with Reform 


for a gesture to “ strengthen the economy,” by raising 
the initial allowances ; and for a dozen or more minor 
simplifications, mostly relaxations, but including a few 
closings of loopholes. The budgetary cost of this 
unusually long list of changes will this year be no more 
than £50} million, of which £30 million represents 
the easing of purchase tax (£41 million, in a full year) 
and £13 million that of entertainment duty. The bill 
has been kept down by the fact that the changes in 
profits tax and initial allowances will not develop their 
full effects on the revenue for more than two years— 
in 1958-59 the loss will be negligible, in 1959-60 £26 
million, and in 1960-61 £39 million. The tax changes 
as a whole will cost £1084 million in their first full 
year and £95} million in 1959-60. 

This degree of tax relief looks no less cautious when 
judged by its effects on the budget accounts than it does 
by reference to the balance between real demand and 
the resources of the economy as a whole. Mr Amory 
estimated the buoyancy of tax revenue at {208 million 
(only slightly less than the corresponding estimate last 
year, in spite of the £38 million additional cost of last 
year’s tax concessions), but he had to reckon upon a 
decline of £60 million in non-tax receipts. After allow- 
ing £22 million more for debt service, total above-line 
expenditure showed an increase of £155 million. This 
just outpaced the assumed rise in revenue. Thus, at 
existing tax rates, the Chancellor was confronted with 
a prospective above-line surplus of £415 million, only 
£8 million less than the surplus realised in 1957-58— 
in spite of the fact that that year benefited adven- 
titiously, to the extent of some {£70 million, from the 
deferment of interest on the American loans plus the 
recrediting of debt interest set aside in 1956. On a 
true comparison, therefore, the prospective surplus of 
£364 million that remains after the proposed tax 
reliefs is some £15 million better than the actual 
surplus last year. 

A slightly larger improvement is shown in the below- 
line account. Since the Chancellor has decided to 
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retain for at least another year the practice of financing 
the nationalised industries direct from the Exchequer, 
the net changes here are much smaller than many people 
had expected. The estimated net finance for the Coal 
Board, though down slightly at £76 million, remains 
high ; the railway deficit is expected to require a little 
less, at £61 million ; but the long-term borrowings of 
the Transport Commission from the Exchequer will be 
the principal cause of a rise in the gross total for 
other nationalised industries from {£295 million to 
£370 million. The only notable expected declines are 
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from £79 million to £38 million for the Post Office and 
from £92 million to £65 million gross for local authori- 
ties, the net requirements of which are now put at a 
mere £13 million. Total net outgoings below-line are 
expected to drop from £635 million to £600 million. 
On this basis, therefore, the Chancellor is budgeting 
for an overall deficit of £236 million. This is apparently 
£24 million worse than the outturn of 1957-58 ; but 
it is really £50 million better, for the reason mentioned 
above—a point that Mr Amory characteristically dis- 
dained to make. 


Aids for Investment 


ROSPECTS for 1958 could add up to a slight decline 
r in aggregate demand. Such incentives to increase 
demand—at home and abroad—that Mr Amory is 
offering or contemplating are moderate and selective. 
The most general of them is moderate indeed—an 
increase from 20 to 25 per cent in the initial allowances 
allowed on new plant and machinery in the first year, 
and from 10 to 124 per cent on new industrial buildings. 
The concessions apply to qualifying capital expenditure 
as from Budget Day and will cost practically nothing 
in 1958-59, £16 million next year, and £23 million in 
afull year. These allowances constitute an interest-free 
loan towards the purchase of a particular asset; in the 
later years of its life, the loan is repaid through higher 
tax liabilities. Some companies, by continuing to invest 
steadily more in new fixed assets every year, may in 
effect have been able to postpone this eventual repay- 
ment, but others must already have entered a period of 
repayment through heavier tax liability in respect of 
assets that have exhausted their tax allowances, and 
that fact must to some extent offset this year’s 
increases in the allowances. To maintain the same 
incentive to invest, it may become necessary to increase 
the dosage of initial allowance. There remain three 
degrees of medication : capital expenditure on mining 
works continues to receive a 40 per cent initial 
allowance, while new. ships, new scientific research 
assets and certain fuel-saving equipment still qualify 
for investment allowances, the Butlerite arrangement 
that amounts to a positive grant towards new fixed 
investment, and not merely a loan consisting of tax 
on anticipated write-offs. 

This small general encouragement is in line with 
the Chancellor’s confidence that private investment 
expenditure “seems likely to stay at about its present 
level, which is, in fact, an all-time record.” He is aware 
that this level represents the business confidence of 
1956-57 rather than 1958, and that the fixed investment 
authorised this year will be more important than what 
is paid for: “ We do not want a gap to develop.” But 
the shift in initial allowances, along with the hope that 
“those planning for the future will continue to do so 
with steady confidence,” seems to him sufficient ; after 


all, restrictions on public investment can be relaxed 
“at any time when the moment seems right . . . there 
need be no delay.” The logic of not doing more to 
encourage private investment may in fact be of a 
different kind from Mr Amory’s: that until some of 
the extra capacity industrialists began to put in three 
years ago comes into fuller use, it might take more 
than fiscal encouragement to spur them into any new 
burst of higher investment. . 

At home, the Chancellor has in mind another form 
of stimulus to new investment—one which would 
have to be used, and should in the meantime be 
regarded, with great caution. He is concerned with 
the problem of patches of severe and persistent 
unemployment, in places not necessarily within existing 
“development areas.” He has told the Capital Issues 
Committee and the banks that the Government does not 
wish “sound developments ” in such areas to be held 
up for lack of credit or finance. Moreover, the Treasury 
already has powers to give financial assistance, “ mainly 
by loans,” to industrial concerns in development areas : 
an amending bill is now to be introduced to widen this 
power to allow grants 

if the purpose for which the finance is required is likely 

to raise the level of employment in a locality in which a 

relatively high rate of unemployment exists and would 

otherwise be likely to persist. 
The Chancellor added, the Government is prepared to 
give financial assistance immediately in the provision of 
dry docks in existing development areas. 

There are some elements of logic in this proposal. 
Certain points of persistent unemployment—for 
example, Hull and Plymouth—are outside existing 
development areas, where a faster rate of industrial 
growth than elsewhere has tended to bring relative 
prosperity. But the interpretation of what is “a rela- 
tively high rate of unemployment ” and whether it may 
be expected to “persist” seems likely to promise a 
flood of new claims for subvention from the Treasury, 
via the Ministry of Labour and the Board of Trade. 
The provisions of this new bill will need the most care- 
ful scrutiny. 

If export demand should begin to fall away, the 
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(€ million) 


ABOVE THE LINE 


1957-8 |1958-9 
Revenue Esti- , Out- | Esti- Expenditure 
mate | turn | mate | 
ae 2,176 | 2,208 | 2,313 | Interest on Debt........ 
SE tbe gcdieciéiaadens 149 157 163 | Sinking Funds .......... 
Deets CGGIeS oc ccceccses 170 171 164 | Northern Ireland ....... 
a errr ere 60 64 


56 | Miscellaneous .......... 
Profits Tax, E.P.T. & E.P.L.| 255} 255 75 
Other Inland Revenue.... 1 | 


Total Inland Revenue. . 2811 | 2,855 | 2,970 





Total Cons. Fund 

















Supply :-— 
Customs and Excise...... 2,117 | 2,150 | 2,189 SE cadeaciunadsios 
Motor Duties ........... 93| 101 | 104) Civil (incl. Tax Collec- 








GED 0 kd de ceendees 




















Total Tax Revenue. .... | 5,021 | 5,106 | 5,263 

—— ORI s cccccccces 
P.O. (Net Receipts)...... | 20 8| 2 
Broadcast Licences ...... a 31 34 | Total Expenditure .... 
ee 32 32 30 
Miscellaneous ........... 185 166 COS | SRP GUUS . ccccccsccccccs 
Total Revenue......... | 5,289 | 5,343 | 5,439 | 


BELOW THE LINE 


Receipts Payments 















Interest outside Budget .. 169 | 205 | Interest outside Budget .. 
Export. Guarantees— Export Guarantees...... 

Repayments ........6. 7 | Postwar credits ........ 
Housing receipts ........ 8 | Excess Profits Tax Refunds 
Local Auth. Repayments . See | UO SHINS oc cncccccs 
P.O. capital repayments .. 9 | Scottish Special Housing. 
Nat’lised Industries (other Armed Forces—Housing . 

than Coal Board)— Loans to Local Authorities 

Repayments .......... 29 | Loans to N.I. Exchequer . 
New Towns—Repaymnts. I | Loans for New Towns.... 





Town and Country Plan- 
ning—Repayments..... 
Potato Marketing Board— 
MOUND focccacace 
Other Repayments ...... 


P.O. capital expenditure. 

4 | Loans for Dev. of Inven- 
GE a kena haccésinens 

6 | Town & Country Planning 
2 | Colonial Development... 
Raw Cotton Commission. 
Potato Marketing ....... 
Loans to Sugar Board (net) 
National Coal Board..... 
Loans to other National- 
ised Industries........ 
Railway Finances, Loans. . 








CORGF LOGRS 6 occ ccceces 
Total Receipts....cceee 261 323 | Total Payments..... ee 
Net Sum borrowed or 
met from Surplus ...| 587; 635) 600 
Total Receipts......... 5,556 | 5,604 | 5,762 {Total Payments....... 














5,289 | 5,343 | 5,439 
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1957-58 OUTTURN AND 1958-59 ESTIMATES 


Government has in mind “ ways in 
which exports can appropriately be 
encouraged.” In one sentence, Mr 
Amory acknowledged that the run- 
ning down of sterling balances could 
help Commonwealth development 
and our exports. Nearer home, he 


1957-8 (|1958-9 
Esti- ; Out- | Esti- 
mate | turn mate 


| 
640 | 663) 695 
38 


37,38 
| 8 ees. 
69; 72, 73 has been examining the facilities of 


10 | 10, 10 








| | the Exports Credits Guarantees De- 
757| 782| 816 partment, and sees no need, at 

| present, to make any substantial 
1,420 | 1,430 1,418 = changes (beyond a relaxation of the 








2,650 | 2,708 2,841 limits on ECGD’s direct bank 
4,070 | 4,138 | 4,260 
4,827 | 4,920 | 5,075 





guarantees in respect of sums ad- 
vanced to exporters of major capital 
goods.) But 


if our competitors were to push the 
credit terms for a particular type of 
export beyond those normally insur- 
able and our exporters found them- 
selves excluded for this reason from 


| | 
462| 423| 364 
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} | 

7 tee 4 business, we would be bound to con- 
17 | | 18 sider extending our cover, too, in the 
| a] Go _ field of trade affected. 

é | 3| 3 This homily, it may be noted in pass- 
log; % | € ing, appears to be directed towards 
33 | 23; 3) the United States Export-Import 

Bank rather than towards Europe. 
2! 72] | And if world trade should continue 
B., | 3) _'2 to fall, the ECGD already has powers 
# 7: : to offer economic assistance to Com- 
45| 81| 76  monwealth and other overseas coun- 
oe 295| 370 tries and to maintain export activity 

71 | St here, possibly by “guarantees or 

ror finance over longer periods than at 
present.” This would be an addi- 

| | tional claim upon Britain’s resources, 
oe 93 and would indeed “have to be 








balanced against other claims ” at the 


5,681 5,816 5,998 time. 


A Rational Profits Tax 


B* his decision to reform the profits tax, Mr Amory 
has shown political courage. But that fact 
is of far less importance than his readiness to 
follow his two predecessors along the path of tax 
reform. Two years ago, Mr Macmillan offered the self- 
employed their pensions. Last year, Mr Thorneycroft 
broke through the ancient barriers of earned income 
relief and the surtax limits. Now Mr Amory abolishes 
the differential rates of 30 per cent on distributed and 3 
per cent on undistributed profits and substitutes from 
April 1, 1958, a single rate of 10 per cent. He has the 
authority of the Royal Commission for doing so and the 
encouragement of some lowlier voices, including that 
of The Economist. The taxpayer, private, corporate 


or self-employed, will not cease to grumble about 
his lot, but if he has an ounce of reason in him 
he will admit that the tax authorities and three 
Chancellors in as many years have gone a remark- 
able way towards putting sense into our wayward 
tax system. 

The remodelling of the profits tax is a true fiscal 
reform, for its effect on the revenue will be minimal, 
as the table on page 232 shows. Any estimate of cost 
cannot be better than a guess. But certainly a mere 
prospect of £16 million for the corporate taxpayer two 
years hence is not going to tempt industry at large to 
throw caution to the wind and declare bumper dividends 
in the prevailing economic climate. 
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The fruits of this reform will be many, and all are 
familiar from past argument. Industry will be able 
to build its capital in a healthier, less arbitrary way. 
The over-despised preference share should be rehabili- 
tated. Industrialists who have pushed self-financing 
beyond all reason will now be more inclined to 
heed the comment of the Royal Commission that “ the 
mere retention of profits cannot be rated as an economic 
advantage.” The inequitable advantage enjoyed by 
subsidiaries of foreign corporations which have 
been exempt from the 27 per cent payment on 
distributed profits is quietly removed. The multi- 
plication of avoidance devices is stemmed; there 
will be no need now to reverse the decision in Pollock 
and Peel. 

The Chancellor has shown the greatest courage in 
combining the new flat rate profits tax of 10 per cent 
with a clean slate from which all the complications of 
non-distribution relief granted in the past have been 
wiped. The curse of profits tax at dual rates was that 
the granting of relief on retained profits created con- 
tingent liabilities for the repayment of that amount of 
tax if at any future time the retained profits were dis- 
tributed. Non-distribution relief had become a clog 
on the equity that bedevilled legitimate business trans- 
actions without giving any countervailing benefit to the 
revenue ; it encouraged the freezing of surplus funds, 
prevented the liquidation of companies that should 
have been liquidated, encouraged transactions in com- 
pany “shells,” and led to immense complications in 
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the valuation of shares of all kinds. The Royal Com- 
mission came down in favour of a corporate tax system 
composed of income tax and a flat-rate tax on total 
profits, but did not recommend the abolition of the 
distribution charges “ so long as the general conception 
of the (profits) tax was retained.” Mr Amory has 
grasped that nettle. The result will be that perhaps 
£3,250 million of accumulated relief will no longer 
be liable to the clawing back of profits tax if distribu- 
tions are made from it in future. But in the 
main this accumulation of past relief has already 
been committed in business assets and has served to 
finance industrial expansion, Only to a minor extent 
is it represented by cash ready to be handed out to 
shareholders—though there will be some such cases, 
particularly among private companies. 

Private companies, indeed, now enter a rational tax 
regime. Mr Thorneycroft removed from them, a3 
from August 1st, last year, the protection of the 
“ umbrella” against surtax directions which they had 
enjoyed since the rule of Sir Stafford Cripps at the 
Exchequer. Private companies that have not indulged 
in avoidance devices will now be able to keep the profits 
which they accumulated under the umbrella. But the 
counterpart is that they now have to pay out a “ reason- 
able” part of their profits or face a surtax direction. 
Capital accumulation free of surtax and full profits 
tax is no longer possible. Private companies may 


look back on the past decade as years of comparative 
fiscal ease. 


THE ARITHMETIC OF PROFITS TAX 


CASE | 


5% Debenture 
Ordinary 


Maximum ordinary distribution 
Old Rate New Rate 
£ £ 


Gross profit 
Debenture interest 
Income tax 

Profits tax 


Net ordinary dividend 296,640 


Gross dividend 51-6% 66°1% 


Ordinary distribution, £200,000 gross 

Old Rate New Rate 
£ 

1,000,000 
200,000 
340,000 
80,000 
380,000 
115,000 
265,000 


Gross profit 

Debenture interest 
Income tax 

Profits tax 

Net profit 

Net ordinary dividend .. 
Retained profit 


340,000 

78,000 
382,000 
115,000 
267,000 


Gross dividend......... = 20% 20% 


Ordinary distribution, £100,000 gross 

Old Rate New Rate 
£ 

1,000,000 
200,000 
340,000 
80,000 
380,000 
57,500 
322,500 


Gross profit 

Debenture interest 
Income tax 

Profits tax 

Net profit 

Net ordinary dividend .. 


Retained profit 351,500 


Gross dividend 10% 10% 


CASE Ii 


5% Debenture 
6% Preference 
Ordinary 


Maximum ordinary distribution 
Old Rate New Rate 
£ c 


Gross profit 

Debenture interest 
Income tax 

Profits tax 

Net preference dividend : 
Net ordinary dividend 283,300 


24-6% 


382,250 


Gross dividend 33°2% 


Ordinary distribution, £200,000 gross 
Old Rate New Rate 
£ 
Gross profit 1,000,000 
Debenture interest 
Income tax 
Profits tax 
Net profit 
Net preference dividend 
Net ordinary dividend.. 
Retained profit 


403,750 
95,000 
451,250 
69,000 
115,000 
267,250 


Gross dividend 10% 10% 


403,750 
114,900 
431,350 

69,000 
115,000 
247,350 


Ordinary distribution, £100,000 gross 
Rate New Rate 
¢ 


Gross profit 

Debenture interest 
Income tax 

Profits tax 

Net profit 

Net preference dividend 
Net ordinary dividend .. 


57,500 
Retained profit 


331,850 
Gross dividend 5% 


CASE ill 
Ordinary 


Maximum ordinary distribution 
ee New R.- ta 
£ 


Gross profit 

Income tax 

Profits tax 

Net ordinary dividend 


1,000,000 


370,800 


Gross dividend 12-9% 16-5% 


Ordinary distribution, £200,000 gross 


Old Rate New Rate 
£ £ 


Gross profit 

Income tax 

Profits tax 

Net profit 

Net ordinary dividend .. 
Retained profit 


Gross dividend 


Ordinary distribution, £100,000 gross 
New Rate 
£ 


Gross profit 

Income tax 

Profits tax 

Net profit 

Net ordinary dividend .. 
Retained profit 


1,000,000 
425,000 
100,000 
475,000 
57,500 
417,500 


Gross dividend 2% 2% 
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yy NVESTORS must welcome the new flat rate profits 
tax, if only because it makes their arithmetic easier. 
So long as there was a differential rate, all calculations 
of earnings were arbitrary if not notional. The new 
two-tier system of income tax and 10 per cent profits 
tax means in practical effect that 524 per cent of cor- 
porate profits goes in taxation, leaving 474 per cent to 
be distributed or set aside to reserves with no further 
tax complication. The general rule will be that com- 
panies that have distributed their earnings cautiously 
in the past will tend to pay more profits tax ; those that 
have distributed a high proportion will in general pay 
less. The Royal Commission saw inequity in this: 
It is always possible to label as discriminatory a process 
which merely aims at restoring uniformity through the 
removal of a discrimination imposed at some earlier date. 


The profits tax started off in 1947 with a discrimina- 
tory element that was bound to introduce an 


unjustifiable inequality of burden between different 


companies. 
When one moves from these broad generalisations to 


‘particular company situations, the sums become com- 
plicated. A helpful way of comparing the old profits 


tax with the new is to take a series of pro forma 
examples, all based on profits of £1 million, and a 


capital of £5 million, with different proportions of 
‘debentures, preference shares and ordinary shares. In 


the table opposite, three such cases are shown, and 
for each of them comparative figures show the 
impact of the old rates and the new rate of profits tax 
on three assumptions: a maximum ordinary distribu- 


New Look in 


HE CHANCELLOR has treated purchase tax much 
“| tore frankly as a source of revenue than many 
of his predecessors and hardly at all as a blunt 
instrument of economic policy. A detailed examination 
has been made by the Treasury of the possibility of 
replacing it by a flat-rate sales or turnover tax: these 
ideas were rejected on two counts. The first is the 
relatively high rate of tax, some 20 per cent on whole- 
sale values, to secure about {£500 million from the 
purchase tax—on the assumption that services could 
not practically be taxed and that food could not be “a 
major source of revenue.” So “the comprehensive 
sales tax charged at a very low rate,” said the Chan- 
cellor, “is . . . something of a mirage.” The second 
reason, weighing strongly with the Revenue, is the 
administrative difficulty of collecting a sales tax from 
250,000 retailers, against collecting purchase tax from 
60,000 manyfacturers and wholesalers with well-kept 
accounts. 
The present budget therefore sets about the 
Herculean task of tidying up purchase tax. The last 
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tion ; a distribution of £200,000 gross ; and a distri- 
bution of £100,000 gross. In all three cases, it will be 
seen, more profits tax will be payable where the dis- 
tribution is as modest as £100,000, and the biggest 
increase occurs where the capital consists wholly of 
ordinary shares. The smallest increase is shown in 
Case II (where we assume {2 million each of prefer- 
ence and ordinary capital), because the full weight of 
the old profits tax in respect of preference dividends 
fell on the equity. In the limiting case of maximum 
distribution, material increases in ordinary dividends 
are possible (which is not the same thing as saying that 
in practice they will necessarily be made). The second 
section of the table, taking an ordinary dividend, neither 
mean nor unduly generous, of £200,000 gross, shows 
that the effect of the profits tax change on the net profits 
retained is small in this whole range. 

These examples suggest some clear principles for 
dealing with company situations. But the tables are 
founded on two major premises: that profits stay put 
and that directors’ ideas about dividends are themselves 
unchanged. These may be large assumptions for the 
next year, and if in any given case there is any doubt 
about them, the usefulness of making any hard and fast 
calculations based on the change in profits tax itself 
is bound to be limited. The complications of the 
change in the computations of the tax from April Ist 
will affect company accounts for many months to come 
and the differences arising from the treatment of 
“ franked income ” will be important for many invest- 
ment companies and institutions. 


Purchase ‘Tax 


Chancellor to attempt this was Mr Butler, who narrowed 
the gap between the different tax rates and reduced 
them to three. But Mr Amory inherited seven rates, 
running the gamut from § to 90 per cent. Setting to 
work with rake and pruning knife, he has reduced the 
rates to four, eliminating the 10, §0 and 90 per cent 
categories. He has settled in principle, if not in prac- 
tice, for a “standard” rate of 30 per cent, flanked by 
three subsidiary categories at 5, 15 and 60 per cent. 
In distributing goods between them, the Chancellor has 
discarded the doctrine that some forms of consumption, 
mainly promoting sinful indulgence in comfort or 
labour-saving, should be discouraged by penal rates of 
tax; he presented instead something approaching a 
rough estimate of elasticity of demand. So cars, radio 
and television sets, records and record players all con- 
tinue to be taxed at 60 per cent, and are joined by 
cosmetics and multi-coloured, non-cultural cards and 
calendars, the only two items previously taxed at 90 
per cent. 

Into the main tax group, charged at 30 per cent, 
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now fall most durable consumer goods with the excep- 
tion of furniture ; much small electrical equipment, 
including irons and kettles, was already taxed at this 
rate. Mr Heathcoat Amory has swept them up with 
furs (previously 50 per cent) and a host of items rang- 
ing from jewellery to washing up machines and luggage 
to clocks, all previously taxed at 60 per cent. He has 
not increased tax on any article, but has brought in 
some previously exempt, such as brief cases, babies’ 
fur bonnets and hair pins at 30 per cent, along with 
oil heaters, which up to now have escaped tax ; gas and 
electric fires now pay 30 per cent, too. 

Do his plans for a “standard” rate of tax extend 
eventually to applying this to the bargain basement 
inherited from previous Chancellors, where goods are 
taxed at 15 and 5 per cent? In the higher of these 
two categories come most small kitchen equipment, 
brooms, table china and one or two big items like 
carpets and linoleum. Mr Amory has somewhat 
illogically added wallpaper, garden furniture, and some 
other odds and ends, mostly taxed before at 30 per cent, 
to the 15 per cent range. Moving down the scale he 
has lifted the 10 per cent tax on wool cloth entirely, 
reduced that on hats from Io to § per cent, bringing 


ESTIMATED EFFECT OF CHANGES IN TAXATION 
(£ thousand) 


Estimate for Estimate for 
1958-59 a full year 


INLAND REVENUE 
Income Tax :— | 
Extension of age exemption limits from £250 to £275 
for single persons and from £400 to £440 for married 
couples 
Extension of the income limit for age relief from £700 | 
to £800 | 
Relaxation of the Schedule E expenses rule 
Restrictions of relief for losses where certain dividends 
are received + 
Income Tax and Profits Tax :— | 
Increase of initial allowances on plant and machinery to 
25 per cent. and on industrial buildings to 12% per | 
| Negligible 
Profits Tax :— | 
Introduction of the flat rate of profit tax at 10 per cent. | Negligible 


Estate Duty :-— | 
Extension of the quick succession reliefs to all kinds of 
property | — 1,500 
Enlargement of life interests | Negligible 


Stamp Duty :— 

Reduction in certain rates of stamp duties on convey- 
ances of property other than stocks and marketable 
securities én 3,500 _ 

Abolition of ad valorem duty on credit instalmen | 
contracts 2530 | — 500 


Total Inland Revenue 4,750 — 49,750 


CUSTOMS AND EXCISE 

Customs :— | 
Spirits (methyl alcohol) | Negligible Negligible 
i | — 2,560 _ 00 


Total Customs _ — 72,800 


Excise :— 
Spirits (methyl! alcohol) 
British Wines, &c 
Entertainments Duty — 13,000 — 14,500 
Purchase Tax — 30,000 — 41,000 


Negligible Negligible 
_ 190 _ 200 


Total Excise — 43,190 — 55,700 
= 45,750 — 58,500 


Pecsssrecnene — — 


| 
PGeter Vaile TMG cc cccccsvccccccsscccssece | Negligible | t 


Total Customs and Excise 


— 50,500  — 108,250 


* The cost in 1959-60 will be £16 million. ¢ The cost in 1959-60 will be £10 million, 
t In the first full year of operation only, there will be a loss of revenue, estimated at 
£2 million, which will be subsequently recovered. 
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them into line with clothing generally, and reduced 
the tax on office furniture from 15 to 5 per cent, bring- 
ing it into line with ordinary domestic furniture, Surely 
the fact that essential kitchen equipment is taxed at a 
higher rate than a cocktail cabinet is a purchase tax 
anomaly worthy of Mr Nabarro’s attention. With a 
“ standard ” rate of tax at 30 per cent will these two 
lowest categories eventually disappear ? 

The changes made so far will cost £41 million in 
a full year, and £30 million in the present financial 
year. They will cut the price of a §s. 6d. lipstick by 
8d., of a 12s. roll of wallpaper by 9d.; of a £52 washing 
machine by £7 Ios.; and a £250 fur coat by £20. 
They will also put up the price of an £8 oil heater by 
£1 12s. and a {1 Ios. shopping basket by 3s. The 
cuts have caught many retailers unprepared. Many 
of them hedge against budget cuts in purchase tax, 
on which they can claim no rebate, by accepting big 
items on a sale-or-return basis. But the nationalised 
gas showrooms which sell almost all the gas appliances 
in the country do not, nor do electricity showrooms. 


Half Way for Cinemas 


so the cinemas asked for more than the 
Chancellor gave, and have been making grudging 
noises since, few of the clearer-headed film people can 
have expected him to do more than cut entertainments 
duty in half. Last week’s guesses by the trade were that 
the duty might be cut by £6 million to £8 million ; in 
fact, Mr Amory has cut it by £13 million this year 
and £144 million in a full year, out of total revenue 
of £264 million last year and a good deal less this 
year, given the sickening fall of cinema attendance. 
The duty is cut from “half of the amount by which 
the total admission price exceeds 11d.” to “‘ 334 per cent 
of the amount by which the price exceeds Is. 6d.” 

Part of the yield of this concession to the box-office 
(if the cinemas do not reduce prices) would automatic- 
ally flow back to producers of films in Britain ; the 
Chancellor was offered an assurance that none of the 
extra revenue accruing to producers of American films 
would be remitted in dollars, though he did not mention 
this point in his speech. But the levy on cinema takings 
that is passed back direct to producers in Britain, out- 
side normal trade channels, is not at present producing 
the annual money total to which the Government is 
committed in last year’s Act ; an adjustment of the levy, 
within this general cut, will be made. 

As the Chancellor said, “It cannot possibly be an 
object of Government policy to keep open the doors 
of every cinema in the country.” Indeed, his concession 
cannot significantly postpone extinction for a wide 
fringe of redundant theatres. It gives the cinema trade 
more room for manceuvre, and that might just possibly 
be usefully employed. It also removes a large layer 
of the grievance with the aid of which many members 
of the industry have managed to insulate themselves 
from the realities of its deepening crisis, 
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Reliefs and Stopped Gaps 


Building Societies 


N fulfilling his predecessor’s promise to the building 
] societies the Chancellor adopted the recommendation of 
the Royal Commission on Taxation which condemned as 
“Jacking in dignity” the arrangement under which the 
societies paid a special rate of 2 per cent on the whole of 
their profit before charging interest on deposits and on 
share and deposit interest. In future they will pay 10 per 
cent on the residue after deducting share and deposit interest 
including it seems clear, the composite rate of income tax 
(last year 5s. 6d.) which the societies pay on behalf of their 
members on that interest. Out of their total profits tax pay- 
ment (last year £2,200,000) the building societies will be 
relieved of rather less than {1 million. Additions to 
reserves, last year of the order of 5s. per £100 of assets, 
may rise to nearly 6s. per cent even if the composite rate 
of income tax this year is increased by a penny or two. 


Expenses under Schedule E 


HE Schedule E rule limiting admissible expenses to 
T items laid out “ wholly and exclusively and necessarily ” 
in the performance of the duties is notoriously narrow. Last 
year Mr Thorneycroft said he could not accept the alterna- 
tive proposed by the Royal Commission “ reasonably 
incurred for the appropriate performance of the duties ” 
and at his initiative discussions have been going on during 
the past twelve months with the taxpayers’ representatives. 
They have yielded a small fish indeed: professional sub- 
scriptions and fees are to be allowed. This will cause dis- 
appointment but there is a great problem here—how to do 
justice without opening the floodgates to a mass of claims 
which are anything but just. And it is worth noting the ever 
increasing tax-free benefits that are available to the under 
£2000 a year man—free coal, luncheon vouchers and well 
nigh anything which “cannot be converted into cash ”— 
though in actual fact it often is. These are becoming every 
bit as serious as the much more widely advertised tax 
advantages of expenses under Schedule D. 


Boards and the Hoop 


NOTHER minor tidying-up of profits tax liability is the 
A only item in this Budget positively to affect the nation- 
alised industries: the whole of their interest payments on 
capital will be deductible in computing their chargeable 
profits. Up to now, interest upon capital raised since nation- 
alisation has been deductible: so has interest upon that 
Proportion of stock issued in compensation that went to 
former holders of debentures or loan capital ; but interest 
upon the balance of compensation stock issued in respect of 
former equity holdings in these industries has not. Under 





the 1947 Finance Act, in an attempt to treat nationalised 
undertakings in the same way for taxation as private con- 
cerns, this interest paid in respect of former equities, being 
considered as in some way equivalent to a dividend, was 
made taxable—and to make matters ever odder, at the lower 
rate of profits tax applicable to undistributed profits, not 
distributed. 

This little refinement of levelling (which produced its 
own anomalies, since electricity, railways, and gas had in 
any case, as public utilities, formerly enjoyed exemption 
from profits tax) has now been swept away, as the Royal 
Commission advised. It was never of much significance: 
thanks to initial (and for a time investment) allowances, the 
vast and steadily growing capital investment of the electri- 
city authorities blotted out their liability to tax. But it 
produced occasional oddities—as for example when the 
National Coal Board, in a year of deficit, had to provide for 
profits tax—and it is best done away with. In more im- 
portant ways than this, the Government has come to realise 
that the nationalised industries are peculiar economic 
animals: attempts to train them to jump through the same 
hoops as private beasts are not necessarily worth while. 


Dividend Stripping: 


ETROACTIVE legislation is always poorly regarded, but 
R applied to dividend stripping it can hardly warrant too 
much excitement. This is professional stuff, in which the 
rules are always rough. This obvious avoidance trick was 
the subject of a warning of retrospective action in 1955, 
and the Chancellor is dating his stop back to that time, 
when the 1955 Finance Act (No. 2) put down stripping as 
then practised by finance companies. The essence of the 
operation is to buy company A with a trading loss on its 
books. Company A then buys company B with a large 
surplus of undistributed profits. These are stripped off in 
the form of a big dividend from B to A, and are offset by 
A against its loss over two years. In effect it buys its sub- 
sidiary’s surplus cash at a premium and recoups more than 
that premium by reclaiming tax. Company B can then 
even be sold back to its original owners “ ex-cash.” 

This device, ornamented in many ingenious ways, has 
spread among trading companies and the Chancellor’s esti- 
mated gain of £2 million in a normal year and £4 million 
with this year’s retroactive collection show that it has 
reached some size. The question that must remain 
unanswered until the Finance Bill is published is how it will 
be possible to stamp out this practice without impeding 
business mergers that are not motivated by tax avoidance. 


Estate Duty 


HE purchase of reversions by life tenants has become 
widely practised. Mr Amory has noted Mr Thorney- 
croft’s admission last year that one ought not to change the 
rules in the middle of the game and his proposal to charge 
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estate duty on the amount paid by the life tenant if he dies 
within five years dates from Budget day itself. But is this 
always an avoidance device? The death of an elderly person 
of 90 who has £50,000 of free capital and a life interest in 
£100,000 leads to duty becoming payable on £150,000. But 
does £150,000 really pass ? Surely what passes is £50,000 
plus the present value of the life interest which cannot be 
more than a few thousand pounds. 

Mr Amory’s reliefs for commorientes and for “ quick 
succession ” within five years are simple and fair.. There is 
today much greater danger than formerly of simultaneous 
deaths, while “ quick succession” reliefs for all forms of 
property will remove an anomaly that occasionally could hit 
hard. 
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Stamp Duty 


The Chancellor’s phrasing at one point aroused hopes 
in the House that he was about to change “ Schedule A” 
taxation ; but his proposal, “in a modest way, to heip 
people who wish to buy their houses,” turned out to be a 
revision of stamp duty on conveyances of property by widen- 
ing the sliding scale for conveyances of modest value. A 
sliding scale already gave lower rates than the standard £2 
per cent on property of less than £5,000: Mr Amory’s new 
scale extends up to £6,000. A man buying a £4,000 house 
will now save {21 §s. in duty on the conveyance ; one 
buying a £5,000 house £25 ; and one buying a £6,000 house 
£30. Above £6,000 the rate remains the same. 


BUSINESS NOTES 


AFTER THE BUDGET 


Cheerful Markets 


HANKFUL but not overjoyed investors greeted the budget 
with a show of enthusiasm that they did not fully 
maintain. Prices in most sections rose sharply on Wednes- 
day morning and then fell part-way back. On the single 
day the Financial Times index of industrial ordinary stocks, 
however, showed a net rise of 0.6 to 172.4 and the govern- 
ment securities index a rise of 0.17 to 83.29. Investors’ first 
thoughts seemed to have picked out the logic of the budget 
and not to have bothered with the arithmetic. One firm of 
jobbers that did a heavy business in property shares on 
Wednesday confessed that it had had no time to re-examine 
the incidence of profits tax on a single one of those shares. 
But the institutions had got out their slide-rules and started 
making rough calculations. A quick glance at the property 
market showed that City of London Real Property, paying 
9 per cent but not quite earning it, might on the new basis 
show earnings two or three per cent more assuming the 
same gross profit and the single 10 per cent rate of tax. In 
the steel market, Dorman Long paying 10 per cent and 
earning 63 per cent would earn fractionally less. 

The main lessons of the budget are clear. For the gilt- 
edged market the Chancellor’s reference to vigorous fund- 
ing does not, if the funding takes the form that it recently 
has, imply weakness. The outlook may wel] be for con- 
tinued strength which is not inconsistent with heavy sales 
of Government stocks. But strength may be limited by 
two factors—the early issue of a big block of stock for 
a Dominion and the fact that some investors may soon find 
counter attractions on the industrial side of the market. 
The buying of gilt-edged stocks, however, remains heavy ; 
some of the banks are still interested, and the possibility 
that before many weeks are out a new short medium stock 
may be needed to follow the Exchequer 53 per cents is 
now being canvassed. 


Profits Tax Shares 


MPLICATIONS of the tax changes on ordinary shares are 
more complex and computations of its effect can only be 
rough. Property companies usually make fairly full 
distribution and have been heavily bought in consequence. 


So do some of the breweries, one or two of which may also 
gain a little from the reduction in the heavy wine duty. 
Steel companies at the other extreme have been trying to 
finance a high proportion of their costly development plans 
from retained earnings, and are to be penalised for their 
pains, though it is not safe to try to put a figure on what 
Steel shares, low though they were, fell a few pence further. 


SOME PROFITS TAX GAINERS 


Latest Latest Price Current 
earnings* Earnings Friday, Price 
(Old rate) (New rate) April I1 

%o Yo 


City of London 

Property 8-6 10-9 27/3 30/9 
London County Freehold . 22-6 29/6 32/9 
Taylor Walker : 22-6 27/6 29/3 
Whitbread ‘‘A’’ ° 48-8 82/- 85/6 


* Assuming full distribution of prcfits. 


Secondly, the bias against preference shares is removed. 
That point is valid but too much could be made of it. In 
planning new issues companies will still prefer to create 
debentures or notes, because interest on them is a charge 
against profits before assessment to the new unified rate of 
tax, except indeed where the directors find it essential to 
preserve their borrowing powers. The preference share 
argument is of importance mainly in relation to its effect on 
the ordinary shares of those investment trusts that hold a 
large number of them. In such hands preference dividends 
have not in the past been franked income. 

Only gradually will the effective burden of the reformed 
profits tax become apparent. Meanwhile those with simpler 
tastes will perhaps derive more satisfaction by seeking out 
shares that are obvious gainers under the purchase tax 
changes. On Wednesday Wall Paper deferred rose 3s. 6d. 
to 92s. 6d. and Hoover “A” 3s. to 36s. 9d., West Riding 
Worsted 2s. 9d. to 36s. 6d. Among the stores shares, too, 
there was a long series of small rises. 


PU 3LIC INDUSTRIES 


Power Investment in 1958 


” WN any rate for another year,” the nationalised indus- 

tries that were brought into the budget in 1956 will 
continue to finance their long-term capital investment 
through advances from the Exchequer, not by issuing stock, 
with or without Treasury guarantee, on the capital market. 
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Mr Heathcoat Amory, leaving the matter for review again 
next year, commented in his Budget speech: 

It is still the case that these industries cannot, in practice, 
borrow on their own credit. If they borrow on Govern- 
ment credit there are decisive reasons of credit and market 
management for centralising the raising of the money in 
the Exchequer. 


So the white paper on capital investment in the coal, gas, 
and electricity industries, made available at the same time 
as the budget white papers, has no changes in financing 
to take into account: it is simply, as last year, a record of 


FIXED INVESTMENT IN POWER, 1956—1958 


1956 1957 Advances 1958 
Ap- Esti- from Ap- 
Actual proved mated Treasury proved 
£mn. £mn. £mn. £mn. £mn. 
National Coal Board 96 107 103+ 75-0§ 100 
C. Elec. Authority*} 206 233 235 123-0 239 
Sth. of Scotland Elec- 
tricity Board..... 17 20 19F 12-0 26-5 
North of Scotland 
Hydro-Electric Bd. 20 21 17t 17-4 17 
Gas Council and 
eee 51 59 57 32-0 53-5 
Wee cccnwdsecne 390 440 431 259-4 436 
* Financial years April-March. +t Actual. + Electricity Council and 


Boards from January |, 1958. § Statutory limit:‘* not exceeded ”’. 


the current state of long-term investment programmes in 
the power industries, of actual spending in 1956-57, and 
of the amounts authorised, as finally reduced, for this year. 
This document, published for the first time last year, is a 
valuable source of information that otherwise emerges 
scrappily and at odd times during a year from Parliamentary 
answers or the industries’ own press conferences. It might 
sensibly be extended to cover the programmes of the other 
nationalised services. 


OIL AND THE BUDGET 


Neither Cheers nor Groans 


ROM the point of view of the oil companies, this has 
been a fairly uneventful budget. Odds on any reduc- 
tion in the petrol tax never looked very attractive, and 
the Chancellor is unlikely to be swayed by the arguments 
that are sure to be paraded before him at the committee 
stage of the Finance Bill. If anything is conceded at all, it 
seems slightly more likely to be the reasonable case, which is 
put forward every year and as regularly rejected, for’ tax 
exemption for light oils used solely in industrial processes. 
Oil is affected, however, by the changes in purchase tax. 
Oil stoves and convection heaters now attract purchase tax 
for the first time, at a rate of 30 per cent, while the tax 
en gas and electric fires comes down from 60 per cent to 
30 per cent. Thus the kerosene heater becomes 30s. or so 
dearer to buy, while its gas and electric competitors become 
cheaper by a like amount. Some two million of these oil 
stoves and convection heaters were sold last year, and the 
total number now in use is thought to be about eight million. 
But sales will not be much affected until the beginning of 
the next heating season, and even then retailers will still 
have large stocks on which no purchase tax would have 
been paid. . 
Oil-burning central heating equipment still attracts no 
purchase tax, nor does similar equipment using coal, gas or 
electricity. And the 20 per cent investment allowance for 
fuel-saving equipment, which firms switching to oil can still 
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obtain, has not been altered. Applications can still be made, 
indeed, for government loans to assist conversion to oil- 
burning equipment, but no loans are being granted at 
present. In all of these ways, therefore, the heavy oils are 
now competing for commercial and industrial customers on 
the same terms as coal, gas and electricity. This, and freeing 
of light oils too, is about all they can reasonably expect. 


BRITISH TRADE 


A Visible Surplus 


OTH imports and exports rose seasonally in March, but 
with continued help from the terms of trade, Britain’s 
trade gap was again low—the smallest in any March since 
1949. Shipments to the United States reached a new peak 
and there was a seasonal rise in the Canadian markets. 


UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 


(€ million—monthly averages or calendar months) 


& Exports 
Imports Exports = Trade to 
cif fob ports deficit | North 
= America* 

1957 : Ist quarter... 352-7 278-8 13-0 61-0 32-0 
ae ws «8 346-9 283-8 10-2 52:9 38-8 
7 332-1 265-6 9-8 56-6 37-5 
Se a xs 326-9 280-1 11-5 35-2 35-8 
1958 : Ist quartert. 311-4 273-7 13-6 24-0 34-6 
January ..... 325-1 277-8 12-6 34:8 29-5 
February.... 288 -2 265-4 12-0 10-9 35-3 
March? ..... 320-8 278-1 16-1 26-6 38-9 


* Excluding repayments of silver bullion to the United States amounting 
to £7 million in 1957. "Provisional. 

Looking at the figures for the first quarter, imports were 
I2 per cent less in value than a year ago, almost entirely 
because of lower prices. Exports, excluding last year’s 
silver bullion repayments, were 1 per cent down in value, 
with prices probably a shade higher. The import payments, 
as entered in the trade accounts, include the costs of freight 
and insurance, the export receipts do not. It seems certain 
that if the two bases were similar, Britain would now be 
earning a surplus on visible trade. 


Difficulties Ahead ? 


N the face of it, therefore, the present balance of pay- 

ments is encouraging. But how long can it hope to 
benefit from the favourable turn in the terms of trade ? The 
hard fact is that Britain is exporting slightly fewer goods 
than twelve months ago and has failed to hold its relative 
share in world markets. Last year British exporters lost 
nearly 1 per cent of the world’s trade in manufactures. If 
this trend continues in a period when world trade has started 
to slacken, the consequences would be serious. 


EXPORTS OF MANUFACTURES 


(US $ million ; percentage shares of individual countries in italics) 


1955 1956 1957 
United States ..... 8,321 24-5 9717 25-2 10,806 25-3 
United Kingdom .. 6,686 19-7 7,337 19-0 7,713 18-1 
Western Germany. 5,250 15-5 6,321 16-4 7,469 17-5 
PRNNONGs Keceencaas 3,077 9-3 3,015 7-8 3,450 8-1 
MNS xccesees 2,212 6-5 2,565 6-7 2,562 6-0 
WR os. de awanddas 1,740 5-1 2,181 5-7 2,538 5-9 
World exports*... 33,894 /00-0 38,460 100-0 42,656 100-0 


* of the eleven leading manufacturing countries. 


Why has there been this deterioration ? Britain’s greater 
dependence on the less buoyant sterling markets has been a 
slight disadvantage but even in these markets ground has 
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been lost. Evidence about prices is fragmentary but those 
of British manufactures seem to have moved much in line 


with those of our competitors’. 


POLIO VACCINE 


Production Troubles 


T takes three months to put a batch of polio vaccine 
I through all the prescribed safety tests, and in the past 
few weeks batches from four different sources have been 
rejected for one reason or another. A batch equivalent 
to 240,000 doses was withdrawn for re-testing by the biggest 
British manufacturer, Glaxo, because it was not potent 


- the first quarter of this year the 
accounts of 420 public companies 
were analysed, most of them covering 
years to September 30th or December 
31st. This was a period in which many 
spokesmen in almost every industry 
complained about smaller profit margins, 
but there is little evidence of them here. 
Gross trading profits of these 420 com- 
panies rose by 11} per cent, by £53.2 
million to £528.2 million. It is in fact the 
biggest percentage gain in profits reported 
since the first two quarters of. 1956. 
Net equity earnings rose by about 
£22 million to £192 million and net 
ordinary dividends by £9} million to 
£71; million. The ordinary capital 
of the companies concerned was 
greatly increased by cash or scrip 
issues; the gross value of the divi- 
dends gives a slightly lower return 
on ordinary capital of 165 per cent. 
This latest batch of results, detailed on 
pages 250 and 251, is dominated 
by iron and steel companies and by 
motors, cycles and aircraft companies, 
which themselves are dominated by 






Capital Liabilities 
and Reserves 









Previous 
Year 





Capital (Parent Company) :— 





420 Companies 


Latest 
Year 
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enough ; this cannot be written off entirely until the results 
of the next test are known. The monkeys of the second 


British manufacturer, Burroughs Wellcome, became ill 
some weeks ago, and this delayed the testing of the equiva- 
lent of 300,000 doses until a fresh zoo-full could be deli- 
vered—the monkeys being an essential link in the chain 


of precautions needed to clear what could be a potentially 


dangerous preparation—for the margin between too much 





Profit Paradox 


Ford Motor. Trading profits of the 
iron and steel companies rose by 17} 
per cent, by £19.9 million to £131.7 
million, reflecting bigger sales in the 
year to September 30th and the utilisa- 
tion of new capacity. Trading profits 
of the motors, cycles and aircraft group 
rose by 44 per cent, by £12.9 million to 
£42.2 million. These are the exceptional 
industries, but even if they. are. excluded 
from the analysis, the trading profits of 
the other concerns show a 6 per cent 
rise, which is slightly bigger than any 
recorded last year. 

Most textile companies report a drop 
in profits, as do paper and food. The 
biggest increases in trading profits are 
reported by breweries (17} per cent) and 
chemicals (19; per cent). Shipping 
profits rose by 23 per cent, largely 
on the exceptional results of P. and O. 
Less impressive gains are recorded in 
engineering (8; per cent), electrical 
manufacturing (73 per cent), and such 
consumption trades as clothing (43 per 
cent), shops and stores (34 per cent), and 
tobacco (45 per cent). Broadly, these 


420 Companies 






Assets 
Previous Latest 
Year | Year 





| 
Fixed Assets :— 





Profit and Loss Account 


Gross trading PrORe ... 6... ccccsas 


and too little potency is as thin as a razor’s edge. Then the 
Ministry of Health, which was expecting deliveries equiva- 
lent to a total of 3 million doses from American and 
Canadian manufacturers of Salk strain of vaccine were told 
that the Canadian authorities wanted the production origi- 
nally earmarked for Britain and would make it up to the 





increases in profits reflect an expansion 
of sales last year. 

Bigger sales were made possible by 
the use of new productive capacity, 
reflected in a rise of .£2853 million to 
£2,138 million in the gross value of 
fixed assets employed by the 420 com- 
panies. They also increased their work- 
in-progress and working capital com- 
mitments and stocks and debtors 
together rose by £1403 million to 
£1,722¢ million. Part of the expansion 
was financed by the increase of £55 
million to £4745 million in trade 
creditors. But, as always, profit reten- 
tions and new issues of capital were the 
principal support. Allowing for the 
scrip issues it would appear that about 
£232 million was added to depreciation 
and reserves and about £148 million 
nominal was raised by mew cash 
issues. Of these, about £83 million was 
in loan stock, £4 million in preference 
shares, and £61 million in ordinary 
shares. The funding effect of some of 
these issues is seen in the fall of 
£39 million in bank overdrafts. 


420 Companies 


Previous | Latest 
| Year Year 







475,008 | 528,214 







Land, property and 
Rc icociewanes 1,852,612 | 2,138,144 
Less depreciation ... | 586,732 663,472 


1,265,880 | 1,474,672 


ED cso Oia ga wicla som auee 255,151 338,366 
DU ccs sainibewacwisbou 184,107 188,301 
EY cob cccaudcdcadeaacwos 629,480 749,936 


1,068,738 | 1,276,603 


























Other current income ............ 
Non-recurring credits............. 








Income from investments.......... | 18,609 | 20,929 






CIS 6s vo vd cciessccss | 501,241 559,545 


Reserves and Surplus :-— 

























































































































TT 318,716 364,267 
Revenue reserves and carry IID Wsicincedesnscesaes cxuke 81,972 | 96,190 
Rc crecucaieet cabo ce 721,989 771,796 | Trade Investments. . 66,130 DO, WS FO onic ecasescsdoaceee 157,504 166,458 
. aaa PENN .ahcaswevunecceaueewen 36,763 40,889 
Total Capital Reserves and | | 
PR penis ncsasceacdnatns | 2,109,443 | 2,412,666 | Intangible Assets ... 41,995 46,101 Directors’ emoluments............ 11,800 | 11,853 
‘ - er Administrative charges............ 7,755 | 7,906 
a ee ee 82,613 87,678 Contingencies and provisions, etc. . 7,784 | 9,506 
Current Liabilities and Pro- Current Assets :— ao emai as te oon vos 
visions :— a ad Be. ok I ba egal . ; 
Bank overdrafts and loans ...... 198,342 159,102 rere | 563,113 613,748 rn En neon s ou nen Reser eres 10,064 | 13,088 
oS ee eee 419,244 474,647 Gilt-edged securities 83,201 88,071 i | 
Other current liabilities ........ 262,371 281,088 Other marketable in- | Preference dividends .............. 5,973 6,224 
Future taxation................ 205,285 | 218,788 vestments........ 20,154 | 22,035 | Profits retained by subsidiaries .... 37,416 44,889 
Other provisions............... 49,387 GUE kcnccicsncndvs 264,678 | 260,648 | Ordinary dividends ............... 61,585 | 71,228 






















1,134,629 | 1,185,987 | 1,952,680 | 2,095,549 Reserves (parent company)... .... 58,481 67,109 

_ —— Brought in (parent company)...... 88,875 101,320 

3,326,685 | 3,686,331 | 3,326,685 | 3,686,331 Carried forward (parent company).. | /0/,320 | 110,106 
| | 
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PACKAGED BOILERS, 
ae BOILERS, 





EDWIN DANKS & CO. 


Oldbury, nr. Birmingham. 
LANCASHIRE AND 
ECONOMIC BOILERS, 
OLDBURY STOKERS. 
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Babcock water-tube 
boilers with Style 28 
stokers at the Kilbowie 
works of the Singer 
Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 


RYO 





Exhibitors aft the 
Universal and Interna- 
tional Exhibition, Brussels, 
April !7th to October 
Sth, 1958. British 
Industries Pavilion, Stand J. 


backed by 75 years experience 


HE current fuel situation and the 
urgency of smoke abatement have 
emphasised the vital need for fuel 
efficiency, i.e., obtaining economically 
the highest practicable output for heat- 
ing or steam generation from every 
class and grade of fuel, and utilising for 
productive purposes the “waste-heat” 
from industrial processes. This is no 
new problem for the Babcock & Wilcox 
organisation which has made a specialist 
study of combustion techniques and 
fuel efficiency for over 75 years. In the 
process, it has evolved a comprehensive 


range of boiler plant and firing equip- 
ment, operating with coal, coke-breeze, 
oil, gas, waste fuels and “waste-heat,” 
for every application from the smallest 
industrial heating or steam-raising 
installation up to the nation’s largest 
power stations. 

Remember that fuel efficiency need 
not “hurt.” Choice of the right plant 
from the Babcock range will often save 
the cost of installation within a few 
years, with greater output and lower 
attendance, running and maintenance 
costs. 


BABCOCK & WILCOX LTD. 


BABCOGK HOUSE, 209 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1. 


SPECIALISTS IN FUEL EFFICIENCY 
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Mechanised 
Muscles 





HANNOVER 


the most important Market of the 


ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 


for heavy equipment and consumer goods 


GERMAN INDUSTRIES FAIR 
APRIL 27 — MAY 6, 1958 


Information and catalogues from : Ee 


Schenkers Ltd., Royal London House, 13 Finsbury Square, London E.C.2 
and Deutsche Messe -u. Ausstellungs A.G., Hannover - Messegelande 


| 


; ieee ; : | LIVERPUDLIANA No. 9 
Cheap and speedy materials handling in many industries owes not a | 


little to Simon developments in mechanical, pneumatic and fluidised | y 
conveying and in automatic processcontrol. A Simon plant on Tyneside, | witt —— Vvesse 
forexample, bunkersa million tons a year of iron ore from ocean vessels, | 


and at the touch of a button on a control panel loads 500 tons into | 


e e » | 
iw ae xS1ec 
rail wagons in five seconds. Simon equipment loads flour from the mill | 
into Simon bulk flour wagons and discharges it into Simon bulk bins at | Ex/racts from the Liverpool precedents 
(Municipal Records) circa 1576. 


This year the XVIth of M’che being 
Saterdaye, a swyft longe vessell called A 
industrial handling problems on anything from a factory to a | firyegett, whereof at yt present Mr. Will’m 
| Standleye was called Captain betwene the 
national scale. | howres of vj and seaven of ye clocke in the 
mornynge rydinge in rode in the ryver of 
Liv’pole over against the towne on a 
Saterdaye, sonk down in to ye 


| water and dryven with the 
researc an surging seas and tempests 
from place to place untill 
she was sore spoyled M 


| & lost thre goodlie 

ordin’nce wch done, 

with industrie and 

labour of men & 

: boats was aft’wards 

Simon-Car ves Ltd Dudley Foundry Co Ltd brought uppe into ye 
Simon Handling Engineers Ltd Thos. Adshead & Son Ltd Poole, &c”’. 


Henry Simon Ltd Sandholme Iron Co Ltd Today the Port possess 27 miles of quays on which modern equipment handles 


. er + pee srinieciaae { freights for the largest cargo vessels afloat. Adjacent are the 3 great Industrial 
Huntington, Heberlein & Co Ltd I - Tyresole s (Overseas) Ltd Estates of Kirkby, Speke and Aintree, poised for the receipt of imports and 
Chemical Engineering Wiltens Ltd Tyre Products Ltd | exports alike. The industrialist of tomorrow looks with increasing interest to the sites 


: , : and financial facilities offered by 
Turbine Gears Ltd and overseas companies 


Simon Engineering (Midlands) Ltd L 4 Vv & R Pp oO 0 L 


ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONTRACTORS TO WORLD INDUSTRY Centre of Industrial Prosperity 


Write to LIVERPOOL CORPORATION, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL 2. 
Cvs. 32 


the bakery. Simon plants load, unload, handle and store a multitude | 


of materials in countries all over the world. Simon engineers welcome 
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Ministry of Health at a later date. Finally American 
vaccine was held back at the factory for reasons that have 
not yet been made clear. 

The Ministry of Health has lost, by this almost 
improbable series of coincidences, the equivalent of 
3.5 million single doses of vaccine (usual treatment is two 
doses) while it had at the end of February nearly 2.7 
million people, mainly children, waiting for inoculation. 
Stocks of vaccine, estimated at 1.6 million single doses, are 
now almost exhausted and there is likely to be a hiatus 
in the injection programme between now and mid-May 
when the next North American deliveries of Salk vaccine 
are due. 


THE ECONOMY 


Two Per Cent Out 


ETWEEN February and March the number of people 
B unemployed in Great Britain rose 9,000 to 433,000, or 
two per cent of all employees, and the number unemployed 
in Northern Ireland to nearly 51,000, which represents 10.7 
per cent of employees there. None of the main regions inside 
Britain are nearly as short of work as Ulster : Scotland has 
an unemployment 
rate of 3.7 per cent 
and Wales one of 
3.6 per cent, though 
there are particular 
towns, in England 
as well, where the 
rate is exceptionally 
high. But the rise 
is contra - seasonal, 
in that the numbers 
unemployed are 
generally falling by 
March; moreover, 
in the last week of 
February five people 
were working short- 
time for every four a month before, and fewer people were 
working overtime. Estimates of employment, which are 
much less reliable than the count of people unemployed, 
suggest that the manufacturing labour force is once more 
contracting: the figure given for February, 9,254,000, is 
about 100,000 lower than that now recorded for November. 


Thousonds 


UNFILLED 


* 
4 CANCIES 


UNEMPLOYED 


(Seasonally odjusted) 


AIRLINE MANPOWER 


Root Pruning at BOAC 


HE crisis in the British Overseas Airways Corporation’s 
pe with unions representing its maintenance and 
inspection staff is not likely to develop immediately ; pre- 
liminary meetings have been held in an atmosphere of 
almost resigned calm which does not, however, promise 
well for the weeks ahead. The issue between them is a pain- 
ful one. Over the years, the corporation’s engineering work 
has been organised in such a way that the staff became 
grossly inflated and with it costs. These are now twice as 
high as those of other airlines doing comparable work. If 
the corporation could bring its engineering organisation in 
line with theirs, the annual financial saving would run into 
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millions and leave BOAC showing, not a deficit on its current 
operations, but a very substantial profit. 

That the corporation’s engineering costs were high had 
been suspected for some time. It seemed the only rational 
explanation for the fact that BOAC’s staff seemed three 
times as big as that needed by other operators. Last year 
a detailed survey was carried out not only of the corpora- 
tion’s own organisation, but that of three or four comparable 
international carriers, and on the basis of this comparison it 
became horribly plain that nothing short of total re-organisa- 
tion from top to bottom would do. Even when the corpora- 
tion’s fleet is increased by 19 Comets and 15 Boeing 707s 
in the fairly near future, it will still be faced with the neces- 
sity of reducing the number of engineers of all grades. In 
some departments, staff is three and even four times bigger 
than that employed by other airlines, and it would need more 
than 24 new aircraft to take up this slack. 


SMALL CARS 





On Detroit’s Own Ground 


HE New York International Motor Show for foreign 
- cars was quite a success for everyone except Detroit. 
British firms, whose experience was typical of most, claim 
to have sold to dealers and the public more than 4,000 cars 
during the week, which was three times as much business 
as at the last show two years ago. But it was the attendance 
in numbers of the American woman, that final arbiter of the 
average American family’s car, and her genuine interest in 
the models on display, that seems to have persuaded many 
exporters that the small, economical (by Detroit standards) 
foreign car is really on its way in. 

The days when the fashionable and expensive sports 
model was the primary foreign representative on American 
roads came to an end four years ago when Volkswagen 
launched its concerted policy for distribution and sales. The 
number of dealers stocking foreign makes of all types has 


FOREIGN CARS IN THE UNITED STATES 






































1956 1957 1956 1957 
sales sales sales sales 
British :-— German :— 
eer + desacas 17,600 35,700 Volkswagen .. 50,000 64,200 
Perasaacesas 4,200 17,100 
Rootes....... 3,900 11,900 TOON ic cexs 58,400 985,800 
Standard ..... 2,400 6,500 
Ne awseeds 3,700 4,000 | French :— . 
Vauxhall ..... 6 1,000 Renault ...... 2,400 22,600 
WH i vse 32,300 77,000 TOO Sickec 5,000 29,200 
Swedish :-— 
Weivacdceas 1,600 7,100 
All foreign cars.. 98,200 206,700 | Italian :— 
—_— Pei cecesace 150 5,200 





jumped from 3,000 to 11,000 in the past year, with General 
Motors and Ford taking their overseas subsidiaries’ models, 
and it is no longer only the seaboard states and the family 
“second car” that are making the sales. But though the 
bounding rates of current sales looks very impressive in the 
exporting countries’ trade returns, they are still quite small 
beer for Detroit even in this year of depression. Foreign 
car sales doubled, to 3 per cent of all new registrations, last 
year, and in January and February their share of the total 
market increased to only about § per cent. In absolute 
terms the rate of sales in these first two months was equiva- 
lent to some 240,000 a year. For 1958 as a whole foreign 
car dealers are hoping to sell 300,000, half as many again 
as last year, but still only some 6-7 per cent of Detroit’s 
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wry expectations of 43 million units in 1958 (from a capacity 
believed to be nearer to 12 million). Exporters of cars to 
the United States, unlike other exporting industries, appear 
for the moment to be on to a good and fairly secure line 
of business. With two of the three principal American 
manufacturers backing both horses, they are not likely to 
be faced with penal import duties or any intensive competi- 
tion from domestic manufacturers until their sales reach sub- 
stantially higher levels—that is if their present successes 
continue. So far during the current slump in car sales in the 
United States, foreign brands appear to be depression proof. 


PIRE PURCHASE 


Charges under a Microscope 


N the day after the two consumer advice organisations, 
@) one run by the British Standards Institution and the 
other by the Association for Consumer Research, formally 
announced that they would not amalgamate, the latter pub- 
lished the third issue of its privately circulated magazine 
“Which.” It contains enough inflammable material to 
explain why such a marriage was impossible. Consumer 
Research refused to sit at the same table with representatives 
of manufacturers, retailers or advertisers, one or all of whom 
are found on most BSI committees—it is, after all, an or- 
ganisation whose primary purpose is to help industry reach 
mutually acceptable standardisation and whose consumer 
activities form an uneasy graft on this main stem. 

In its current issue, Consumer Research prints the results 
of an investigation of hire purchase terms charged in 400 
separate hire purchase and credit sale agreements, and its 
findings are likely to leave several substantial retailers with 
burning ears, not only because some of them are individually 
pilloriéd for charging effective interest rates ranging from 
19 per cent to 69 per cent, but because of the advice given 
to those contemplating new hire purchase agreements. It is 
much cheaper, says Consumer Research, to borrow money 
somewhere else or éven to draw on savings than to pay hire 
purchase charges, but if no other alternative is possible, then 
cars excepted, it should not be necessary to pay a hire pur- 
chase charge of more than 5 to 74 per cent, equivalent to 
an interest rate of about 9 per cent. Moreover, there are 
some shops that will sell goods on three to nine months’ 
credit without charging any interest at all. 

This is an ingenuous conclusion from the facts. In the 
long run, the shop always charges enough to cover its credit 
facilities even when it does not make a separate charge for 
credit. Moreover, even though hire purchase charges may 
be high, and publicising them can only do good, they do 
not consist of :pure interest, but of a composition of interest 
plus cost of investigation plus cost of collection and record- 
keeping. A figure such as 9 per cent means little without 
reference to the amount of money borrowed, the frequency 
with which instalments are collected and the total period 
over which they are collected. The finance business is 
competitive even where it is not particularly efficient. 


Finance Houses Examined 


ITH the growth of hire purchase trading in recent 
WY years the number of small finance houses has grown 
large ; they form a sector of the country’s financial 
structure about which little is known. The big houses— 
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broadly the members of the Finance Houses Association— 
are well known. Some in the second row—sometimes known 
as “industrial bankers ””—are establishing their position. 
What is the role of the smaller companies ? The Board of 
Trade has discovered no fewer than 1,227 finance houses, 
and its analysis of their business shows the relative impor- 
tance of those who occupy the front and second rows 
compared with all the others. 

_ These 1,227 finance houses reported a hire purchase debt 
of £172.4 million at December 31, 1956. More than halt 
that debt—{£87.9 million—was owed to the biggest eight 
houses, which had outstanding instalment debts of over 
£5 million each. Nearly three quarters of the total—{125.6 
million—was owed to the biggest 24, those with debts 
exceeding {£1 million. At the other end of the scale more 
than half—664 of them—had debts of less than £10,000 
each and accounted in the aggregate for only £2.4 million 
of outstanding debts; or less than 1} per cent of the total. 
Since the small finance houses evidently do only a small 
business in total, the Board of Trade’s monthly figures 
based on the returns of all the big finance houses should 
be soundly based. 

One further useful piece of information emerges from the 
Board of Trade’s inquiry. Total instalment debt (excluding 
block discounting) has been broken down into hire purchase 
and other forms of instalment trading. Of the total debt 
of £173.8 million, £126.0 million (724 per cent) was strictly 
in respect of hire purchase ; a mere £12.8 million (just over 
7 per cent) was in respect of other forms of instalment 
trading. A surprisingly large amount, £35.0 million (about 
20 per cent of the total) could not be allocated to either. 
That figure is believed to include the “ stocking plans” 
under which finance houses sometimes finance the stock in 
trade of a friendly dealer in motors and some other con- 
sumer durables on terms distinctly more favourable than the 
private customer enjoys. Total hire purchase debt has 
grown considerably since the end of 1956; the total for 
February this year was £487 million, of which finance 
houses accounted for £265 million, 


MOTOR INDUSTRY 


As the Crow Flies 


HE market for vehicles that are capable of travelling off 
tr road at speeds rather higher than those reached 
on a tractor—say 60-70 mph on a road and 25 mph off it— 
is estimated roughly at a world total of 200,000 a year, too 
small to interest manufacturers who think on the Detroit 
scale but big enough to have provided rich pasture during 
the last ten years for the only two contenders, the American- 
built Jeep and the British-built Land Rover. In that time, 
Rover have built up production from 50 to 1,000 a week 
and could double this with overtime. Land Rover output 
accounts for roughly 6 oper cent of the company’s total 
vehicle production ; more than 205,000 have been built and 
£70 million worth exported and the company’s fortunes are 
obviously closely linked with those of its jolie-laid. 

Competition has started to take a variety of forms, not 
only in Russia, Japan and North Africa, where the rear- 
engined, 2 cv Citroen has been adapted to four-wheel drive 
by putting a second engine on the front axle, but in this 
country, where BMC’s Gipsy is the same size and shape, 
but £10 dearer than the small basic Land Rover. Its 
appearance coincided with the first basic change—as apart 
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Pirates of Magdalena 


Emeralds, they said, as large as cobble- 
stones in a Seville street—and as plentiful. 
Gold ? Enough to make every Spaniard in 
Spain thrice as rich as Croesus himself. 
Silver? Sufficient to sink a hundred 
galleons. Treasure to make a man’s head 
spin: riches to send Jiménez de Quesada 
and his followers stumbling eagerly into 
the swamps of the interior, through jungles 
blazing with orchids, towards the towering 


«. Cordilleras. And to bring pirates into the 
* mouth of the Magdalena. 


For riches there were indeed in this 
new-found land of New Granada. And 
still are. Gold, silver, emeralds, platinum 
... the earth of Colombia gives generously 
—not only of precious stones and rare 
metals, but of valuable crops of many 
kinds, amongst which—and of increasing 


PESTICIDES FOR WORLD-WIDE USE 


Shell endrin jm 


importance—is cotton. The northern lit- 
toral, from Guajira to the Gulf of Morro- 
squillo, is ideally suited to this crop, as also 
is the exuberantly fertile area of the Alto 
Magdalena, and production is mounting 
steadily, especially since 1953 when endrin 
was introduced to world markets. This 
powerful foliage insecticide, developed by 
Shell, has achieved remarkable and consist- 
ent success in the control of a large number 
of major cotton pests, including the highly 
destructive False Pink Bollworm, Sacadodes 
pyralis. Endrin sprays, using 14-2 pints of 
19.5% emulsifiable concentrate per acre, 
have already proved outstandingly efficient 
and economic in dealing with these modern- 
day pirates of Colombian produce. 


Fust as they have in many other countries 
where cotton is King—or the ‘Heir Apparent’, 
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For further information apply to your Shell Company. 





Issued by The Shell Petroleum Company Limited, London, E.C.3, England 
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The BurroughsSensimaticbrings 
unrivalled speed, accuracy and 
flexibility to modern machine 
accounting. Whatever your 
business, whatever your 
accounting system, a Burroughs 
Sensimatic can be geared to 
— A ST your special requirements. At 
9 
EASY 


AUTOMATIC 
ACCOUNTING 


one stroke it will streamline 
your office operations, bringing 
you increased efficiency and 


lower costs. The Sensimatic 








control unit permits each job to 
be individually programmed and 
four or more programmes may 
be incorporated in ONE unit. 
Maximum automaticity and 
economy are ensured and vary- 
ing combinations of memory 
units are available. Automatic 
features simplify the operation 
of the machine, and up-to-date 
Management reports are pro- 


vided as a by-product of routine 


accounting applications. 






SENSIMATIC 


Contact your local Burroughs 
office or write direct to: 
Burroughs Adding Machine Ltd., 
356-366 Oxford Street, 

London, W.1. 
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from almost continuous engineering modifications, made in 
Land Rovers for a decade. The only noticeable changes in 
the small version are in comfort ; it is now better sprung 
and less draughty. Rover are relying on the sheer 
strength of the small Land Rover to hold Gipsy com- 
petition in probably all but the Canadian market where an 
intensive BMC drive is expected. But the court card that 
Rover played this week—it is too early to call it a trump— 
is the re-designing and re-engining of its big Land Rover. 
This has 50 per cent more carrying capacity than the basic 
type, and sells for £90 more (£80 more than the Gipsy). 
Some features of its construction are expected to give it 
an important edge on the smaller trucks. 


SELLING ABROAD 


(Putting in a “ Package Bid” 


F the various forms of co-operative effort open to firms 
QO selling products overseas, the export consortium has 
lately become more common both in this country and in 
others. These organisations, of which a few existed in a 
more loose-knit way before the last war, may range from the 
ad hoc association formed specifically to put in a “ package 
bid” for one contract—after which the members go their 
own competitive ways again—to the more permanent 
organisation with its own offices and staff. Rustyfa, the 
consortium formed last year to build a tyre factory in the 
Ukraine, and which Simon Handling Engineers have just 
joined, is an example of the ad hoc type; British Consoli- 
dated Foundry Plant Manufacturers, formed this week by 
five manufacturers of foundry plant and equipment, is the 
latest of the more permanent organisations. 

The increasing interest of countries reaching out for 
industrialisation like India, Pakistan and the Latin American 
Republics, and those in the Middle East, in “turn key.” 
projects, through which the actual construction is done and 
plant provided by one contractor who has put in a compre- 
hensive tender, makes the formation of these export con- 
sortiums worthwhile. In the case of the foundry plant manu- 
facturers, their German competitors had begun to get ahead 
by operating through groups. The members of BCFPM 
compete with each other as before in this country and also 
in South Africa, where several of them have factories, but 
the consortium will take over in other export markets for the 
sale of standard items of foundry plant, which will save over- 
heads, and in tendering for the construction of new foundries 
or the renovating of old ones. Other industries, such as 
the small tool manufacturers, scientific instruments, steel 
works plant, heavy electrical plant, and the nuclear power 
stations builders have consortiums for export business. The 
form of organisation varies: several, like the Export Group 
fer the Constructional Industries, have more the character 
Wf trade associations while still preparing “ all-in tenders ” 
for groups of their members. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


New Defence Bonds 


R AMORY announced two concessions to investors in 
M “National” savings. From the bezinning of May, 
the maximum holding of the current issue of national savings 
certificates will be raised from 600 units (£450) to 1,000 
units (£750) ; this issue, yielding 44 per cent tax free if 
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held for seven years, is highly attractive to investors in the 
high tax groups—to those paying the standard rate it is 
worth the equivalent of over 7} per cent gross—and the 
extra certificates are likely to be quickly taken up by such 
investors. At the same time, the Government is issuing a 
new and higher yielding defence bond, of which the 
maximum holding will be £2,000 in addition to any hold- 
ings of the earlier issues. The coupon on the new issue is 
stepped up from 43 to § per cent—the fifth successive 
increase of $ per cent since the 2} per cent bonds were on 
sales in 1946-51 ; and in place of the 5 per cent tax free 
bonus on bonds of the present issue held for their full life 
of ten years, the new bonds offer a 3 per cent tax free bonus 
after seven years. The effect of this is to raise the effective 
gross redemption yield from {£4 17s. 10d. per cent on a 
ten-year investment to {5 8s. 6d. per cent on a seven-year 
investment. This is almost exactly the same as the current 
redemption yield on 53 per cent Exchequer Stock, 1966 ; 
but this stock stands at a small premium, and hence offers 
no capital appreciation. The grossed-up net redemption 
yield on the new defence bond at the standard rate of tax 
is £§ 13s. 6d. per cent, compared with £5 5s. rod. per cent 
on the old issue. This yield is high for a medium dated 
stock, though still higher yields are obtainable on the low 
couponed short bonds. 

Mr Amory, like Mr Macmillan in his 1956 budget, aptly 
introduced his new wares as an aid to Government funding. 
The attempt to curtail the floating debt and the liquidity 
of the banks has suffered recently on account of the 
deterioration in the flow into National savings. Total 
personal saving indeed reached a new peak in 1957—but 
to some extent the lost “ National” savings failed to flow 
into official hands. The reduction of Bank rate to 6 per cent, 
with the corresponding fall in the bank deposit rate to 4 per 
cent, itself helped to improve the relative attractiveness of 
National savings, and the Chancellor’s new gesture should 
encourage a turn in the tide. 


“ANY OTHER BUSINESS” 


Takeover on the Boards 


6c NY OTHER BUSINESS” is a play about business—a 

whodunit without a corpse. It is as dramatically 
exciting as many that have. The play, written by George 
Ross and Campbell Singer and presented at the West- 
minster Theatre, has as its theme a takeover bid and the 
efforts of a board of directors to fight it off. The audience’s 
attention is fixed on the board room manceuvres of a thriv- 
ing Yorkshire worsted manufacturing company and in the 
board room there is a quisling. Much of the action is con- 
cerned with the unmasking of the director who is revealing 
the board’s counter-moves to the bidder. The play is not 
2 debate, as a recent BBC television production was, on the 
economics and ethics of the takeover bid. Indeed, the 
authors rather load the cards against the bidder, making him 
one who is intent on gutting the company to give himself 
a handsome capital profit. 

This detective element requires the characters to be 
sharply but simply differentiated ; they come out a little 
odder than most boards in real life. But it is refreshing to 
see a play that deals not with the improbable machinations 
of a cardboard murderer but with life in a business— 
dramatically heightened, it may be, but still plausibly pre- 
sented. Here the movement of yarn prices takes the place 
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of the evidence of the stopped clock and the ploy of mis- 
taken identity. There is more than a mere novelty value in 
this ; business can be dramatically effective on the stage 
as well as in the novel. 


LEWIS’S BANK 


Department Store Banking 


HE entire capital of Lewis’s Bank, which offers banking 

facilities to customers of the stores controlled by 
Lewis’s Investment Trust, is to be taken over in July by 
Martins Bank, Lewis’s present bankers. Lewis’s Bank 
was established as a separate company (a wholly owned 
subsidiary) in 1934, and through branches in the stores— 
which are mainly in the provinces but include Selfridges in 
London—it offers customers a regular banking service, on 
both current and savings accounts, as well as special 
arrangements linked with purchases from the stores. 
Accounts number over 130,000 and deposits total £13 
million. 

The bank’s assets are held in cash, Treasury bills, short- 
dated and medium-dated gilt-edged, and Corporation stocks. 
The hire purchase business and credit sales of the stores 
have been kept quite separate from the bank. It is intended 
that Martins will retain both the name and the type of 
service of Lewis’s Bank after the acquisition ; the Lewis’s 
directors have felt that the best way to promote further 
growth was to hand over to specialist bankers. 
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GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES 


The Gilbertian World of CIC 


AST August the Capital Issues Committee turned down 
.. an application by Great Universal Stores to make a 
100 per cent scrip issue of “ A ” non-voting ordinary shares, 
That decision was then condemned by many outside the 
CIC. Now the CIC has gone back on its earlier ruling and 
has consented to a 100 per cent scrip issue of “ A” shares, 
bringing the total of GUS’s issued ordinary capital up to 
£20,296,252. The search for logic in all this will be lost 
in the rejoicing that it has happened. 


AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


Stratocruisers Home to Roost 


HE fourteen old Stratocruisers of the British Overseas 

Airways Corporation soon to fly home to Seattle are a 
timely reminder that competition among aircraft manufac- 
turers does not always work to this country’s disadvantage. 
A little over a year ago, BOAC signed an order for 15 Boeing 
jet airliners worth about £45 million. Although it was no 
condition of the order, the manufacturers have tactfully 
made an offer for the corporation’s existing fleet of Strato- 
cruisers, which it will re-furbish at Seattle before flogging 
them on the second-hand market. Besides representing a 
dollar credit that. BOAC can set against the cost of the new 


to produce a successful display for the 


Exhibition Expenses 


HE Brussels Exhibition, which 
T opened this week, provides both 
Britain and British industry with a 
large showcase even if it is not as big 
as those some other countries have put 
on display. In addition to the three- 
spired National Pavilion paid for by the 
Government, there is a British Indus- 
trial Pavilion, housed in a glass-walled 
building some 60,000 square feet in 
area, in which certain British com- 
panies and industries are displaying 
their more spectacular recent achieve- 
ments. But in addition to Brussels 
there are four trade fairs on in Britain 
this week, and during the six months 
the international fair is open, British 
companies may be showing at about 
190 major trade fairs abroad ; exhibi- 
tionism never stops. 

A trade fair in Britain and abroad 
differs from a “ prestige ” exhibition of 
the Brussels type in that it is organised 
to sell the products of a particular 
industry or group of industries. Inter- 
national exhibitions regularly lose 
money, though they bring a country 
large invisible benefits in tourism. 
Some trade fairs, on the other hand, 
are highly profitable, with an increas- 
ing proportion of profits coming from 
gate receipts. British industry probably 
attaches less importance to selling 


through fairs than any other major 
exporter in Europe: even so, an esti- 
mate of advertising expenditure in 1956 
put its annual expenditure on fairs 
at £15 million, and this may miss out 
some expenditure overseas. 

Much of this money went to exhibi- 
tion contractors—the firms who design 
and build the stands, platforms, and 
exhibits in which goods are shown. 
There are a handful of large firms 
of this type, among them Beck and 
Pollitzer, City Display Ltd., LEP, 
and Auger and Turner; as well as a 
multitude of smaller designers, decora- 
tors, and contractors who prepare trade 
fair displays as a sideline to a related 
display business. They number as their 
clients both exhibitors—manufacturers, 
agents, and trade associations—and 
exhibition organisers, either govern- 
ment agencies or firms specialising in 
organising fairs. Often the contractor 
is asked to design the exhibit ; some- 
times he is given a design for a display, 
and commissioned merely to construct 
it. 

Contractors need do little designing 
for the largest companies such as ICI 
and Courtaulds, which have their own 
expert staff. But for the smaller cus- 
tomer who cannot afford to design his 
own stand the contractor is often asked 


product involved from the drawing 
board up. For this some will com- 
mission an independent designer ; but 
some of the larger contractors have 
their own design staffs. 

Contracting for British firms at trade 
fairs abroad can generally be under- 
taken only by the bigger firms; de- 
pending on the size of the project and 
the distance travelled, it may be 
cheaper for an exhibitor to have the 
work done by local contractors. The 
costs of an exhibit at one of the bigger 
European general trade fairs can reach 
as much as £6 per square foot, of which 
at least half probably goes to the con- 
tractor. At Brussels, the costs have 
been reckoned at nearly £20 per square 
foot ; this is exceptionally high, because 
it has to recoup the cost of the Indus- 
trial Pavilion which the FBI subsidiary 
British Overseas Fairs has organised. 
International exhibitions such as this 
require full-scale buildings as well as 
stands: these too had to be put up 
quickly and must be torn down within 
six mnonths of the Exhibition’s closing. 
Normally, however, trade fairs are 
housed in existing buildings, and ex- 
hibition contractors are asked to build 
only the stands and other display media 
involved. Costs for this may run from 
about £3 per square foot upward, 
depending on the size and elaborateness 
involved. 
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BP MAPS THE FUTURE 
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Children of Medina, the new township near 
Kwinana Refinery, outside their splendid 


modern school. 


SEVENTEEN MILES south of Fremantle, the 
main port of Western Australia, is Australia’s 
biggest refinery — Kwinana — owned and operated 
by one of the British Petroleum group of 
companies. 

Nearby a new township has risen amid the 
gum trees and casuarinas of the Australian bush. 
Named Medina, it has been built by the Western 
Australian authorities as the first part of a large 
new town to house many thousands of people 
whose livelihood will be mainly bound up with oil. 

This new town has been planned not only for 


THE 


personnel of Kwinana Refinery, but also for 
employees of the new industries attracted to the 
area by the building of the refinery, with its 
ready supply of fuel oil and other products. 
Kwinana started operating in 1955, and can 
now process 3,000,000 tons of crude oil a year. 
Important new plant is at present being added 
to meet Australia’s ever increasing demand for 
oil products. 
In Australia,as elsewhere, The British Petroleum 
‘ompany plans the future by taking practical 
steps today. 


British Petroleum 


COMPANY LIMITED 
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jets, this offer'is probably more profitable to the corporation 
than attempting to sell the Stratocruisers on the open 
market. Second-hand aircraft prices are high, but it is not 
easy to find buyers who want precisely the same number of 
aircraft as the.operator has to sell, nor at the time he wants 
to sell them. Fewer than 60 Stratocruisers were built, of 
which probably fewer than 40 are still in service. 

Boeing’s example is likely to prove catching. Not all 
American airliners are selling well and to build up their 
order books some manufacturers are openly offering—among 
other credit inducements—to take old fleets in part exchange. 
British manufacturers are indignant at this practice, not 
because they consider that it gives the competitor an unfair 
advantage, but because airlines, particularly the smaller ones, 
are beginning to demand trade-in terms as a right. The 
BOAC Stratocruiser sale was far from this type of horse 
trading, but it shows how attractive such an arrangement 
can be to an airline, even one with the financial backing of 
BOAC. 


COCOA 


Rise Against the Trend 


RICES of certain chocolates, chocolate biscuits, and of 
P cocoa were raised last week in recognition of the 
behaviour of the resilient cocoa bean—the outstanding 
commodity to rise-against the general downward trend. 
Cocoa has done that with persistence and in the face of a 
growing resistance by consumers. Cocoa today, at about 
{332 a ton for near shipment, compares with £196 a year 
ago. The recent peak was at the end of February, when the 
price reached £3564, just double the level of a year 
earlier. The sharp rise occurred last autumn in anticipation 
of the partial failure of the West African crop. The extent 
of that event can now be measured. West Africa, which 
produces about half the world output, harvested a crop 
lower by 140,000 tons at 400,000 tons. Brazil meanwhile 
holds to its minimum price scheme with a selling price 
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currently of about £330 a ton and is apparently not selling 
much at that level. 

It is now time for the other force in the market—con- 
sumer resistance—to begin to pull its weight. Consump- 
tion only began to show signs of levelling off at the end 
of the year ; the decline has since gathered pace. United 
States consumption in the first quarter of 1958 is esti- 
mated to be 5 per cent down on the same quarter of 1957. 
It would not greatly surprise the market if world consump- 
tion over this year as a whole ended up with a decline of 
the order of Io per cent compared with 1957. -Manufac- 
turers who are reluctant buyers at present prices entered 
the rising market with good stocks built up over a pro- 
longed period of steady and much lower prices. Con- 
sumers of the final product have thus not yet suffered the 
full impact of the rise in raw cocoa prices. 

Since two West African crop failures in succession would 
be most unusual and since consumer resistance has. prob- 
ably not yet reached its limits, the medium-term outlook 
extending beyond the first crop estimates due in July or 
August may be for an easier market. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Although the gross profits of United Sua Betong fell 
last year from £ 1,037,360 to £841,236, its net profits, thanks 
to a much smaller tax bill as a result of the Overseas Trade 
Corporation concessions, rose from £436,291 to £509,236 
and the ordinary dividend has been raised from 423 per cent 
to §0 per cent. 

* . + 


General Mining and Finance Corporation has raised its 
dividend from 20 to 25 per cent, restoring the 5 per cent 
cut made in 1956—a reduction which broke the sequence 
of twenty years of a maintained dividend of 25 per cent. 
Income from share dealings rose from £6,814 to £55,442 
and the profit after tax rose from £975,468 to £1,374,745. 
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Ta tax free ordinary dividend of 
British Petroleum is left unchanged 
at 3s. per £1 unit (or 1§ per cent) for 
1957. In December, at the time of 
the £41 million. issue of 6 per cent con- 
vertible loan stock, the directors said 
that “in spite of the adverse conditions 
suffered in the first half of the year,” 
when a fall in the volume of sales as a 
tesult of the Suez Canal dislocations 
brought profits down, the 1957 results 
would “ not differ materially from those 
for 1956.” 

The preliminary statement shows a 
fall in consolidated trading profits from 
£155} million to £151 million. Con- 
solidated net profits have fallen only 
slightly, from £53 million to £52 million, 
because the big drop in tax from £76.3 
million to £67.6 million has largely offset 
the increase in depreciation from £25.2 
million to £30.3 million. 





Last year the volume of sales of crude 
oil and refined products was maintained 
at the 1956 figure of 53 million tons. 
Sales in the second half of the year 
showed a sharp increase to 31 million 
tons, against 22 million tons made in 
the first six months, and there was a 
consequential advance in net profits in 
the last half of the year. The preliminary 
report does not give a figure for the 
value of sales (as the half yearly report 
did) so it is not possible to infer from 
the figures what happened to margins. 
But net profits in the second half of 
1957 were of the order of £29 million, 
compared with £22 million in the 
first half. 


CUNARD 


Y October, when the directors of 
Cunard Steam-Ship Company, re- 
duced the interim ordinary dividend 


from 3 to 2 per cent they warned share- 
holders that the full year’s operating 
surplus would be down. They have 
now left the final dividend unchanged 
at 8 per cent, making the total dividend 
10 per cent, compared with 11 per cent 
in 1956. The gross operating surplus 
for the calendar year fell from £8,419,874 
to £6,230,030 and the net profit from 
£2,260,214 to 1,286,965. Cunard, 
heavily engaged in the Transatlantic 


trafic but also running eastern services, 


seems to have been a net loser from the 
Suez Canal dislocations, no doubt 
because it is less engaged in tramping 
than, for example, P and O, whose 
accounts, moreover, are drawn to the 
more favourable period ended Sep- 


tember 30th. Therefore Cunard did not 
gain so much from last year’s boom in 
tramp freight rates. For the same reason 
it may have less to fear from their 
But the fortunes of Cunard 


present fall. 
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are mainly tied to the North Atlantic 
trade, and the fact it has to live with this 
year is recession in North America. 


BOWATER PAPER 


a pursuit of good relations with its 
shareholders, in which Sir Eric 
Bowater takes the keenest interest, the 
Bowater Paper Corporation has been 
lavish in the information it gives to the 
public. Judged by the standards of other 
companies, its preliminary report for 
1957 is full and informative. Judged by 
its own standards, the report falls short 
of perfection. It does not give a figure 
for sales, though its half-yearly statement 
did so. It says nothing about the experi- 
ence of Bowaters Southern, the sub- 
sidiary in Tennessee which is the most 
important of all the group’s massive 
developments and which sells its news- 
print under long-term contracts but not 
at fixed prices. 

Looking back over the past calendar 
year the results may be judged—as 
Throgmerton Street did—satisfactory. 
The ordinary dividend is left un- 
changed at 124 per cent; before tax 
and depreciation the consolidated profit 
has risen from £16,129,000 to 
£17,152,000; the group’s mills and 
plants have “operated substantially to 
normal capacity” and production and 
sales were the “highest yet achieved.” 
But how much of this is a true increase? 
The directors attribute the rise in profits 
not merely to the utilisation of new 
capacity which was either not in produc- 
tion in 1956 or only for part of that year 
but also to the inclusion of a full year’s 
earnings by Mersey Paper, Nova Scotia 
(against eight months’ earnings in 1956) 
and to the merging of the corporation’s 
packaging interests with those of 
Bowater-Eburite whose earnings since 
July 24, 1957, have been consolidated 
into: the 1957 accounts. Bowater- 
Eburite secured “ an appreciable increase 
in turnover ” but suffered “a substantial 
reduction in profit margins.” The 
directors add that “but for the merger 
and the consequent widening of the 
packaging operations of the group, 
profits would have been at a considerably 
lower level.” 

The directors are cautious about the 
outlook: —“ The closing months of 
1957,” they report, “witnessed a sharp 
falling off in demand for the products of 
our mills and the keenest competition in 
the paper and board conversion industry, 
whilst costs of wages, raw materials and 
other supplies continued their upward 
trend.” The dividend decision is 
explained thus: “In the light of current 
conditions the matter of the final divi- 
dend on the ordinary stock has received 
careful consideration by the directors 
who, having regard for the level of 
earnings for the year under review, have 
decided, despite the uncertainty of the 
outlook, that they are justified in recom- 
mending a final dividend of 8 per cent.” 
Can this mean that though past results 
justify a maintained dividend, the future 
does not promise its maintenance ? 
Bowater Paper has expanded greatly, 
especially in newsprint production, and 
at the moment the demand for paper and 
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newsprint has stopped rising. Much of 
its new capacity, moreover, has been 
financed by prior charge capital. The 
high gearing on the Bowater Paper £1 
ordinary units loses some of its attrac- 
tions on a falling market and the units 
now stand at 31s. and yield 8.1 per 
cent, against 47s. 6d. a year ago. 


SUEZ CANAL 


HE accounts of the Suez Canal Com- 
pany for 1957 have been issued in 

time for discussion at the series of 
meetings on the capital reorganisation to 
be held in Paris next Monday. Share- 
holders will be asked to approve the 
report and accounts (and no dividend) 
as they approve the exchange into the 
new ordinary shares of 10,000 francs. 
The basis of exchange is: 

Capital shares—one for one, plus one 

5 per cent bond of frs. 28,585 per share 

Fouissance shares—one for one 

Founders shares—eleven for ten 

Parts Civiles—39 for 100 fifths of a part. 
The occasion would be happier if it 
were the case that the company was 
starting its new life with clearer and 
more expressive accounts. There have 
indeed been improvements—notably the 
investments outside Egypt are now 
broken down into liquid assets, short- 
dated and long-term securities, as well 
as by principal countries. Moreover 
assets and liabilities in foreign curren- 
cies have been adjusted for the latest 
devaluation of the franc. But even so 
the investments are still shown at cost. 
The investments are now shown at 
frs. 47,752 million, against frs. 41,043 
million a year earlier; they comprise 
frs. 2,704 million of fully liquid hold- 
ings, frs. 8,790 million of short-term and 
frs. 36,257 million of long-term securities. 

What proportion is quoted and what is 
the price? A year ago M. Georges- 
Picot, now chairman and managing 
director, gave a break-up value of 
frs. 34,000 for each jouissance share 
(which made the capital share worth 
62,500 francs). He will it is hoped do 
so again on Monday and until then share- 
holders wil! not know what effect the 
market set-back on Wall Street and 
Throgmorton Street had. The French 
company law of 1867 with which the 
accounts now comply falls far short of 
the standards required of a big inter- 
national company in the 2oth century. 

One other matter arising in the recon- 
struction has been clarified. The direc- 
tors’ remuneration is to be 5 per cent of 
the net profit after carrying a minimum 
of 5 per cent of profits to reserve and 
also after paying a dividend of 5 per 
cent on the reorganised capital; the 
directors are also entitled to a fixed 
attendance allowance. This is a marked 
improvement on the old 2 per cent of 
the total profits to which the directors 
were entitled irrespective of a dividend. 

In another respect, the documentation 
for these crucial meetings leaves some- 
thing to be desired. As soon as the 
capital reconstruction is through the 
company intends to distribute in specie 
a large part of its holding in Société 
d’Investissements Mobiliers (SIM). That 
investment subsidiary owns about half 
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the parent’s assets outside Egypt, and 
has paid the parent a dividend of nearly 
400 million francs in 1958 (against nil in 
1957). M. Georges-Picot ought now to 
be ready to put a value on the SIM 
shares and say how many of them it is 
proposed to distribute. 


GALLAHER 


i’ the last few years, Gallaher has been 
the only tobacco company in ihe 
British home market to show appreciable 
growth—won from Imperial Tobacco 
and from the smaller tobacco companies, 
Its trade now seems to be approximately 
one-third the size of Imperial Tobacco’s, 
though that company continues to 
dominate the home market with over 
7o per cent of total sales. Gallaher’s 
expansion is not simply measured in 
terms of profits, which last year 
advanced from £5,060,995 to £6,562,896, 
nor in terms of the ordinary dividend, 
which has been raised from 17} to 2u 
per cent. Another measure is to be 
found in the figures that the chairman, 
Sir Edward de Stein, gives on turnover: 
1953, £63 million; 1954, £91 million; 
1955, £126 million ; 1956, £160 million ; 
and 1957, £204 million. 

From one year to another these figures 
will have been inflated by increases in 
tobacco duty and in selling prices, but 
they still represent a notable achieve- 
ment. Gallaher’s sales continued to 
expand in the first quarter of this year, 
and Sir Edward reveals that its factories 
are “still working under pressure” for 
“the new manufacturing units which 
have so far become available have just 
about been able to meet the demands 
expanding sales have made on them.” 

Expansion puts a strain on finance as 
well as on physical capacity. Two years 
ago Gallaher raised over £13 million by 
issuing unsecured loan stock and 
ordinary shares. It will be shortly 
coming to the market again. Last year 
its stocks rose from £33 million to £40 
million and its debtors (simply stocks at 
one remove) from £18} million to £21 
million. The bank overdraft was 
reduced slightly, from £4.9 million to 
£3.4 million, but liability on bills rose 
from £4 million to £13 million. To fund 
these short term borrowings, Gallaher 
will make, Sir Edward says, “an issue 
of loan stock in the near future, the terms 
of which are now under consideration.” 
It looks as if it will be a big one. But 
that should not alter the standing of the 
Ios. ordinary units, which at 25 3d. xd 
yield nearly 8 per cent. 


BICC 


ge ewe figures published last 
November by British Insulated 
Callender’s Cables made it clear that 
profits in the full year 1957 would be 
down but not by so much as would put 
the ordinary dividend in danger. The 
full year’s preliminary statement now 
shows that trading profits have fallen 
from £9,445,363 to £7,832,872 and net 
profits from £3,639,009 to £2,479,080. 
The ordinary dividend is left unchanged 
at 12} per cent and on that dividend the 
£1 units at 43s. yield 5.8 per cent. The 
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directors report that the volume of turn- 
over was “fully maintained” but that 
earnings were adversely affected by 
Jower profit rates, the dislocation caused 
by the major re-planning and re-equip- 
ment schemes and by the substantial 
falls in the price of copper. One com- 
forting sign is that the gross profit of 
{3,953,000 earned in the last six months 
of 1957, though lower than the figures 
of £5,159,000 and £4,286,000 earned 
respectively in the first and second 
halves of 1956 is slightly higher than the 
profit of £3,880,000 earned in the first 
six months of 1957. 


GESTETNER 


HAREHOLDERS should be satisfied with 
the results of Gestetner, the manu- 
facturers of duplicating machinery, for 
the year to March 30th last. Sales have 
expanded and despite further increases 
in costs before tax have risen from 
{1,663,338 to £1,723,511 and after tax 
from £597,513 to £698,177. The ordinary 
dividend, covered over three and a half 
times by earnings, is raised from 18 to 
20 per cent and, if the CIC agrees, there 
js to be a 25 per cent scrip issue in “A” 
non-voting ordinary shares. The §s. 
“A” shares were marked up Is. to 
19s. 3d. and offer on the new dividend 
a yield of §.2 per cent. 


BRITISH ALUMINIUM 


AST year, British Aluminium raised 
about £5,800,000 by a rights issue 

of ordinary shares, the proceeds of which 
have been absorbed into the balance 
sheet, as at December 31st last. This 
shows a big increase in the investment 
in Canadian British Aluminium Com- 
pany (up from £6,564,599 to £8,565,336) 
and in cash (up from £747,979 to 
{2,726,654). The company has now 
issued £9 million of its £10 million of 
authorised ordinary capital, and the 
directors propose to increase the 
authorised total to £15 million. They 
have no intention of issuing “ any further 
capital at the present time.” The pro- 
posal simply gives them room to provide 


for “any possible requirements in the 
future.” 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 


The stock market would certainly give 
a cool reception to any further issue by 
British Aluminium at this moment. 
Last year’s issue was made to finance 
extensions into production to ensure 
supplies of ingots to British Aluminium, 
the biggest aluminium fabricator in this 
country. But a buyers’ market now 
exists, causing cuts in production and 
reductions in prices. Last year the 
group’s profits before all charges fell 
from £4,402,741 to £4,030,871 ; another 
fall in earnings this year will be difficult 
to avoid. The company’s £1 ordinary 
stock units now stand at 44s. xd., com- 
pared with last year’s issue price of 58s., 
and yield on the 12 per cent dividend 
nearly 5} per cent; clearly the price 
looks to eventual expansion more than 
to current prospects. 


SWAN HUNTER 


— decision by the directors of Swan, 
Hunter and Wigham Richardson to 
raise the ordinary dividend from 14 to 
18 per cent despite the fall in gross 
profits from £3,502,306 to £3,329,394 
and when lower freight rates must make 
shipowners think twice before ordering 
new ships displays marked confidence. 
Statistically the bigger dividend is justi- 
fied, for it is four times covered by 
earnings, but the chairman’s statement is 
encouraging too. 

Mr E. J. Hunter says that the com- 
pany’s shipyards and_ engine-works 
“have a substantial volume of work on 
hand and on order, though the present 
very low level of freight rates has caused 
some decline recently in the demands on 
ship-repairing facilities.” He is im- 
pressive on the group’s development 
programme. Last year £2 million net 
was added to fixed assets ; capital com- 
mitments now amount to £3} million 
and “further substantial projects are 
either under active consideration or at 
the actual planning stage.” There should 
be no difficulty in financing these com- 
mitments, for liquid assets at Decem- 
ber 31st were about £73 million. Mr 
Hunter adds that the modernisation and 
development programme “is beginning 
to show ‘results in increased productive 


efficiency and this process should gather 
momentum.” 
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1958 | indext | Yield | Inet |COMSCIS|Marked| '957 | 1956 
| | ield | 
April 9| 168-1 | 6-72 | 89-72 | 4°88 | 7,762 | 29% | ttigh 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS: Mar. 26 April 16 “April 30 
LAST DEALINGS: April15 April29 Mar. 13 


ACCOUNT DAY: April22 May 6 May 20 


HE new provisions in the Budget 

on profits and purchase tax gave 
industrial equities a fillip. Gilt-edged 
remained firm on consideration of the 
Chancellor’s statement ; prices recovered 
after reacting sharply last Friday, and 
the forward movement which began late 
on Monday brought prices up to about 
last Wednesday’s level. 


Breweries made large gains on hopes 
of savings in profits tax; Whitbread 
“A” jumped §s. 6d. to 85s. 6d. over the 
week, while the changes in tax on heavy 
wines caused Taylor Walker to rise 
Is. 3d. to 29s. 3d. on Wednesday. 
Gamage led a rise in store shares, gain- 
ing 2s. 9d. to 44s. 6d. Lyons “A” was 
a firm market and gained 2s. 73d. to 
55s. 13d. xc. Wall Paper deferred rose 
3s. 6d. to 92s. 6d. after the Budget, a 
gain of 6s 6d. over the week. The reduc- 
tion of purchase tax on domestic appli- 
ances led to a rise of 3s. to 36s. 9d. in 
Hoover “A,” while its imposition of 
purchase tax on oil heaters led to a fall of 
2s. tO 22s. in Rippingilles. Cinema shares 
held their recent improvement; Rank 
Organisation were 73d. higher, at 7s. 73d. 
after fluctuating on the intention to 
enter the gramophone record trade. 
Wiggins Teape gained 2s. to 49s. and 
Inveresk Is. to 9s. 73d. Ford Motor 
fel] on profits tax considerations, but 
other motor shares responded to the 
industry’s increased activity. Wool tex- 
tiles made gains, West Riding Worsted 
rising 2s. 9d. to 36s. 6d., but Calico 
Printers fell 3s. 9d. to 44s. 44d. Property 
shares were very strong following the 
Budget ; City of London Real Property 
rose 2s. 9d. to 30s, 9d. 


Oil stocks were very firm; British 
Petroleum was outstanding with a rise 
of 7s. 6d. to 94s. 43d. in anticipation of 
the dividend but later came back to 91s. 
Kaffirs were quiet pending the South 
African election results. 





INDICATORS 





1957 1956 
High Low | High | Low 
225-0 171-2 210-4 | 170-0 
(July 10) | (Nov. 6) | (Jan. 4) | (Nov. 28) 
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Industrial Profits and Assets 


Tue tables below continue the analysis of company balance sheets and profit and loss accounts which was introduced in 
The Economist of January 22, 1949 ; the figures are discussed on an earlier page in this issue. 


Comparative analysis of 420 profit and loss accounts published January-March, 1958 















Industry | Tobacco Building | Engineering Iron and Steel 
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Year Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest Prev. | Latest Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest} Prev. | Latest 

S$ $5 S$ Ss —  e_—__ _ trea a taila Rimini 
er 9,453, 11,078, 7, 109! 7,447} 20,785! 19, 284) 35,185} 36,454} 90,155} 94,076) 6,452) 7,299) 111,801 | 131,680 
Income from investments ......... 905) 933) 99| 134 378) 418) 9 876) 7,189| 8,698 76 75) 2,184 2,365 
Other current income............ 9| 10: 1) i Leon | 7 I in a et one is 
Non-recurring credits ............ 289 186; 161) 115) 554! i, 531} 314; 438) 4l 229 68) 642 2,447 

ee ee | 10,656, 12,207, 7,370 7, 697 21 741) 21 2 36,446) 37, 70 97,427 an ie 6,757 7482 114,627 136,492 

epee svi csissdscesdecvsous / 1,304 1,479, 975, 1,087) 4, 2a 4,723; 1,659 2,358 _6,481| 7,400 1,386| 1,500) 4,519, 24,405 | 25,991 
CC eee | 3,333, 3,926 2,347) 2,497| 6, 830) 6, 162| 14,166) 14,570) 36,462! 35,515) / ,937| 2,288 7,977, 33,133 37,435 
PR cociesescuctsSonueoes 995) 1,165 638) 687) 1,589, 1,650) 3,737\ 3,828} 7,988 8,232 ‘s27| 572 1,883 5,834 7,834 

| | | | 
Directors’ emoluments ........... | 362 380) 572) 593) 595) 573) 754\ 723) 861} 778) 477 = 1,15 1,136 1,132 
Administrative charges............ 140, 126 49 51) 422) 387) 17) 16; 2,349) 2,480 68 102 190) 3,393 3,349 
Contingencies, provisions, etc...... | 176) 123) 43) 24) 554 279; 433) 364; 1,716) 2,019 36 1 366) 229 | 2,132 
PE sckb eb cisastnncewssinece ” 38) 125 99) 130; 37) 52) 63; 1,050) 1,128 2u 22 146) 1,770 2,098 

| | | | | 
Minority interests ...............- | 77| 75) 7 4 483) 812! 279| ial 2,480' = 3,041) 91 51 56 370 | 635 
i NINRE 5 vn ekccsanseadouk 840 965,227} 228} 203) 3,179} 3, 154) 116 129 360, 2,546 = 4,169 
en dividends............++. 359} 366) 226) 220) 404) 082 469) a0) 864 864, 92 92 263} 953 | 1,143 

rofits retained by subsidiaries .... 560! 576 535 495) 2.938) 2,082) 1,39 I, 358) 14,515) 18, a 575 583} 1,195) 903 4,819 | 5,718 
| | | | | 

Ordinary dividends ............... 1,302; 1,441) 855 267 2,099 2, 494 9,242; 9,301) 14,833 14,866) 728 aos! 2,369} 2,644, 7,299; 13,507 
Revenue reserves ..............: 1099 0283) 636} «—«4477|-«*1:066| 168) 3.0501 3,135] 4, 5.916] 664 G45, 5.553) 3.467) 27.627 | 32.04 
Brought in (parent company)...... 2,186! 2,213; 1,664, 1,799 2,740, 2,923! 4,462) seer 4,217; 4,266; 1,102) 1,141) 4,582) 5,020 22,980 | 27,093 
Carried forward (parent company). | 2, 213} 2,477, 1,799 2, - 2,923) 3, 172) 5,449| — 4,266} 3,051) i, all i 270) 3,020; S, a 27, ors | | 25,548 













| | 


| | } 
| ‘ a Chemicals | Electrical | Motors, Cycles Newspapers, | Miscellaneous | — 
Industry | Shipbuilding | and Paint | Manufacturing | and Aircraft Paper and | ‘ten | Shipping Cotton 
| 


Printing 


! 
No. of Companies (2) | (13) | 10) | oe ce ' 4 10) 
| | | | | 
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| 
Year | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest Prev. Tea Prev.  neiaiee Prev. | Latest | Prev. ; Latest | Prev. Latest 





















































———— Ss feet as are 
Gross trading profit.............. | 557 455) 13,741] 16,445) 26,515} 28,557} 29,281! 42,169} 9,001] 7,906; 34,080) 35, 932) 26, 003 3I (952, 2,747 2,281 
Income from investments ......... \ 12 it} 251) = 526) 597; 1,412, 1,390) 280) 316 | — i ,230| 1,53!) | 756, 6? 78 
Other current income............ ey wee a ae 1 rr ar 14 2) ml ie ae en 
Non-recurring credits ............ ee 35| 118} 94178) 178} 889, 1,177, 591 120 270) 970) I 358) 183} 148) 543 } 155 
—_—_ | S.J) | —___ __________'_____— 
WOE GRO sino vi sc cievecees 569) 501) 14, 110, 16 arse 27,220} 30,045; 31, 870) 44,150) 9,415| 8,494 36, 206) 38, sn 27, m7 33, 856) 3,359 | 2,514 
PEO 5 sss scssccsieassannes \ 56) 79 = 3, 854) 4, "4,681 5,901; 7,421; 6,354) 7, 1,278; 1, 424) 6,832| 7,632) 10, 370, | 1,360, 634 | 605 
PM ie cinscexssicnsapensane | 206) 150, 3,728) 4, 438) 8, 242! 8,026 8,923} 12,608) 3,235) 2, 712) ,201; 11,353} 5,821! 6,470) 965 | 597 
PREM 5 cipikshenadecxescab sos | 54! 48 910, 1 ,032, 2,796 3,133} 2,018) oa 836 848! 2,597 2,828) 1,090' 1,242) 293 | 229 
j | | i | | } 
Directors’ emoluments ........... | 31 43) 490} 489) 360) 383} 867! 868! 427 444 1,419, 1,469) 153) 175) 246 ; 236 
Administrative charges............ 1 } 7 51} 56) 54) 185! 232} 280} 21 28) 224| 196 41) 47) 177 | 127 
Contingencies, provisions, etc...... | 10) aii 110) 304) 256) 5 411) 499} 21 7} 539 244, 2,285) 2,257 ous I 
PRN rah 55s syadxswssbbnnccees 10) 10} 405) ~ 50 953| 2,437 10 \ sts 481 381) 463 6 | 
| | | 
Minority interests ................ od te et i aa 19 Dr. 2 5| 16 62 51 145) 188} 1,221, 1,757) 34 | 44 
CPE cccccvnckcenbn ows os as | ao 233) 686) 678' 99) 230 16 55 358 504 584! 709) 14 | 9 
Preference dividends.............. 5| 5 158} 158} 253) 277 284 31 171 168) = 461 474 110, | 110} 141 | 122 
Profits retained by subsidiaries .... Bas | 820) 7 an i 563; 2,442 3,029) 792 219) 1,180, 1,252) 3, a 7 Dr. 48 j 406 
' 
Ordinary dividends............... | 83} 75} #1 710 I 830) 4,594 5, 157| 3,701 4,064| 1,154 1,179) 4, 955) 5,427; | 424. 1,932) 372 | 299 
POVONUE TORNIVES 2.5.5 cose cccccies | 105 60) 975) 1,352; 2,653; 2,72: 1,777; 2,185) 1,382 1,180) 3.977 4303 745) 1,095) 558 112 
Brought in (parent company)...... 141 140) 4,148, 4, 541 2,528! 2,7 14,869| 18,673) 1,f13) 1,123) 12, 882! 14,685 568} 548) 1,666 1,633 
Carried forward (parent company). | 140} 153i 4 541) 4,608) 2,740 3, 18,673} 25,786} 1,123 W277) 14 585 1a 548; 566! 1,633 | 1,360 













TOTALS 
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Indusery | i | Companies* 





| | Other 





No. of Companies 420 Companies 











Latest | Prev. | Latest 










































































Prev. | Latest Prev. Prev. Prev. Latest 

Gross trading profit.............. 2,050! 2,194 2.017 1,769 2,667; 10,043| 11,625| 475,008 | | 528,214 
Income from investments ......... “16 a 281 326) 18, 609 | 20,929 
Other current income............ 1  <deeil 253 149 
Non-recurring credits ............ Pt, 8 322| 288) 7,371 10,253 
COROT TCE | 2,235, 2,532; 2,596 2,810| 1,796) 2,736 10, _— 12, 239 501,241 | 559,545 
NR ig co cuccecusiwcusenns 374} 393) 1,19 1,238) 256} 225 154 166 98 167; 2,183, 2,552! 81,972 | 96,190 

| 
NE 66iskoss san sionsesdauve 636| 718, 1,356} 1,210) 744 694 750 559 709; 1,109} 2, 753) 3,334, 157,504 166,458 
SEES Sahu cknudiadensnanenee 176 oi 529 479 251 187 367 238) 136 166 1 033 1,192) 36,763 | 40,889 
| 
Directors’ emoluments ........... | 16! 155} 420) 405 99 107 58 60 a 45 565) 573; 11,800 | 11,853 
Administrative charges............ 4 4) 8 8! 24) 26 85 72 161 136) 7,755 | 7,906 
Contingencies, provisions, etc...... 12) i 21\ 36) 13) 162) 229 278) 3 see 322 292} 7,784 — 9,506 
TR ciddpscrbiiscinaasaiicies } 23) 25) _ 200]... | 3}. | ve | 107} 95] 5,991 | 7,998 
i ‘ | 
Minority interests .............2. | 2} | 7| 7 aes ‘ie a ae ahi eal 36 44, 5,708 | 7,421 
re 10) 10) 95 Hi 48) nie 7 6 34 34 356 440} 10,064 13,088 
Preference dividends.............. 33} 33} 194! 193 214) 2 2 5 7 12 12) 307 319 5,973 | 6,224 
Profits retained by subsidiaries .... 70) 19) 413 346 SPO: ccs ile aie até 225 180) 222 360; 37,416 | 44,889 
| ; | | 

Ordinary dividends............... 248) 262} 1,035 997 632) 448 513 762 951 171 206) 1,509) wee 61,585 | 71,228 
Revenue reserves ................ 320 359 1,05 922 424) 265 365 247 413 370 809, 1,/05; 1 aid 58,481 | 57,109 
Brought in (parent company)...... 326} 347 1.895 2,159 1,206) 438 473 546 478 35 35} 2,650) 2,645 88,875 | 101,320 
Carried forward (parent company). 337) 403} 2,159} 2,077) 1,378) 473 524 478 535 = 37 2,645) 2,454; 101,320 | 110,106 
| \ | j — 


* This group includes canals and docks, entertainment, finance and land, hotels and restaurants and warehousing. 





_ALL GROUPS _ 
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STATISTICS 


Comparative analysis of 420 balance sheets published January - March 1958 (£’000) 





| 
| 
Industry | 






No. of Companies | 


| Prev. 


ee ee ee rere 85,186 
Feats MCRORMIORES. 22. ccccccececss 1,233 
ee eee rg ee oe 12,316 
DR nth checcnhesevesderadenen 6,093 
Net balances due to parent company |... 

Ge 5555.5 cckte<secsicceenee } 1,605 


GMa gic cca anctsundgccans | 5,382 
Other marketable investments .... | 1,206 
errr Teer ree | 4,287 





Total Assets 


Bank overdrafts and loans 


Reserve for future income tax .... 3,858 
Depreciation and obsolescence .... | 15,758 
Cee MINIs dé os ence asacsan 5,85! 
CRE GPUOOUD so bi scccks ccccccs 85! 
CNOUMONRs ndkucinbcceesedincseare 7,454 
Other current liabilities .......... 8,727 
Revenue res. and carried forward.. , 20,6/! 


Net balances due to subsidiaries... 57 


ek TE ee ee 2,274 
OE eer 23,140 
Preterenes capital «so ccccccsccce 13,061 
GO GH ik asc Kececysaccds 14,925 


Total Liabilities 


seem eee eeeeeee 





. ; | Newspapers, | wy: | 
: spas Chemicals Electrical Motors, Cycles. Miscellaneous al | 
industry | Shipbuilding and Paint Manufacturing and Aircraft "haan | Manufacturing Shipping | Cotton 
No. of Companies | (2) (13) | (10) (22) (16) (61) (4) (10) 
| { { 
Year | Prev. Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | | Prev. | Latest Prev. | Latest Prev. Latest Prev. Latest Prev. Latest 
, stehganetlenesaige indaneprties lL cenesanl I capresnenpethienumiarneiaihanecneinanhaeminiyhegiaandeniceniieguativenrineenane! 
We GI hs ivciiccancckesdcccas 1,413 1,541) 70,970! 84,136! 106 032} 125,197] 105,349! 134,443) 29,825, 34,173 114,135) 130,917) 231,672, 255,006. 15,526 16,376 
Trade investments................ aa --- | 1,288 1,536 6,748) 6,611} 1,385) 1,589 576 568! 5,415 5,560 2,311 2,850 537 610 
WO cc cdaceed. cacaesaeateuw ead 1,260 1,657) 19,292, 21 ‘241 117,595 125,141) 71,178 76,294) 11,122, 10,319) 57,894 61,370 6,627 7,729 13,797 13,972 
0 eS ree ere 355 402; 13,391, 15,479) 85,395) 96,268 33,402! 37,138 91 14, 10,302) 48,257 50,372, 17,918 19,225 5,213 5,583 
Net balances due to parent company |... sai 20 388' 47 641) 827 193} oo ose 265 nee ‘on ‘<< eal 
I  redivtwenseacudad eae ire 473 328 48 48 185) 87| 17,633; 15,930 506 701' 4,448 3,045 37,540, 44,705 704 544 
Wc icatetreer ncaa hacen wedaceed 335 179° 4,06! 8,052) 13,129 5,654) 20,519' 34,733 8,706 7,396) 27,095 23,852 20,893, 13,476 2,273 1,658 
Other marketable investments .... = ea 70 64 20 20 176 193; 1,319 1,474 2,539 3,511 4,680 4,588 159 215 
eee 1,011 952, 1,727 ~ 154! 136 1,445 1,568 2,412 2,495 789 789 


WR Pe rsntbedetnccaraes 


Bank overdrafts and loans 


Reserve for future income tax .... | 227 
Depreciation and obsolescence .... 721 
oo err i 301 
GE PON i adcncataczicnced 39 
ING oi csc tlecwencesatindaeace 515 
Other current liabilities .......... | 509 
Revenue res. and carried forward... | 565) 
Net balances due to subsidiaries... o. =| 
Minority interests ..............06 Sac 

cnc tadshsexwase ene | Sdianl 
Froference capital ..... 060. cciceses | 140, 
GME GUINNES <5 cist cindivescas 685 





Total Liabilities 


Year’s Free Scrip Issues...... 











| Silk and | | Other | Other TOTALS 
Industry | Spe an | Wool | Textiles Oil | Rubber | Tea | Companies* |_ALL GROUPS 
No. of Companies | (5) (16) (15) (4) (31) | (3) (40) 420 Companies 

} Y T T 

Year Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest Prev. Latest | Prev. | Latest Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest Prev. Latest 
We CNEL Cs 0ucndencenaawceenet 6,224, 6, 508! 2! a 23, 664) 23,69!' 26,435 7,085 7,492) 8,864 9, 170) 2,096; 2,209| 50,132 54,957|1,852,612 (2,138,144 
Trade investments...............- | 10) 19 800; 1,323; 1,599, 1,654 58! 315} 772 778} 2,991 3,421} 66,130 70,009 
BE cur ccuestaisaceceden ented | 3,996 4,569 21 ,074| 23,298} 10,067) 11,037 1,143} 1,235 963 1,012! 4,534, 5,425| 9,271! 9,440)1,021,534 |1,111,047 
NE cient cece a utwacuenl 2,109 2,462, 6, $50) 7,224 7,344! 806 1,085 1,085 479 sav} 52) 49; 37,112) 46,833, 560,526 | 611,653 
Net balances due to parent company Si ~ a wes od ana a0 ag aa = 126) 184 2,587 2,095 
PUNE. 3 as ca hosuecnuaewedeuss 119 9 2,427) 2,140 1,888, 1,478 1,367) 1,608, 2,053 i 364! 129, 119) 1,141; 1,150! 83,201 | 88,071 
MN cctiuse inca cecaceGatcamades 1,262, 1,454 3,435) 2,354 4,881: 3,842 3,783) 3,688 2,392 2,009) 763; 1,678 5,834 6,979! 264,678 | 260,648 
Other marketable investments .... |... aa aan 76 177 nr mia ‘eal 307 317| gach ae eee 1,334 20,154 22,035 
Intangible assets............ccceee | i } 585 559. 46,101 


WOE TN avn dainccccareeds 13,946 


Reserve for future income tax .... | 67! 
Depreciation and obsolescence .... 2,878 
Capital reserves..........cccccces &9 
Other provisions................- da 
MONG ise eG onc aca ag | 1,206 
Other current liabilities .......... 599 
Revenue res. and carried forward. 3,579 
Net balances due to subsidiaries. ons 
NG (NNN, oi. 240. cdwaamenss li 
EI 250! 
Preference capital ..............4. | 1,130 
Ordinary capital............0.000. | 3,005) 


Total Liabilities 








280) 


Breweries 
| and Distilleries 


(18) 


Latest | 





| 99,365, 


1,397 
13,521 
6,874 
1,836 
5,527 


932 
4,275 


948 
4,474 
16,951 
6,080 


732 


8,135) 
9,311) 


| 22°722 
2,056! 


23,463 
13,416 


15,439) 





Clothing and 
Footwear 


Prev. 





28,346) 
232 
17,186 
4,077 


428 
5,447 
245 
1,846 


89! 
2,804 
7,825 
6,329 

101 
5,743 
3,639 
9,545 


118 
6,013 
5,999 
8,800) 


| 
, Latest 





30,198) 
183! 
18,360) 
4,354 


“458 
5,516 








| 
Food and Shops and oe - s 
Confectionery Cohede Tobacco Building Engineering | 
(10) (20) (48) i 

Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest Prev. 








a 


88,907; 99,640) 81,443, 102,208) 129,844) 145,143) 21,719 24,073| 59,884) 69,045, 562,920 
2,827, 2,841 795 789| 24,505) 24,766 95 150, 1,844 1,796 10,096 
35,132) 37,096 28,112 29,763) 353,380 374,202; 8,46! 9,579) 55,952 57,597 161,182 
20,720 22,622; 7,656 8,418) 107,658 100,169) 11,197 11,644, 27,808 30,756 107,541 
4 39) 342 Se aes pte cae eee 178 187 450 

274 539} 4,258 4,151 927 927) 2! 31 887. 1,432 4,140 
9,626 10,887; 41,828 36,169 42,197 40,062; 1,548 1,666 /2,226 13,080 27,063 
828 773 454 200° 3,902 4,664' 1,028 999 351 788 1,417 
8,442, 12,292: 4,124 4,031; 10,542 10,551) 952 967 ‘1,61 1,658 1,516 


8,525 ; 13,890 14,264 19,212, 17,409| 1,905 2,264 7,869 8.417 65,431 
24,994, 28,731 19,007, 15,917! 49,645 55,060! 7,805 8,988 24,079 27,766 147,38! 
20,066; 20,609, 2,99), 11,183 50,529 61,652; 2,110 2,178 11,710 12,274 67,567 

2,943, 2,605 3,406 1,337; 5,778 6 ,907) 36 34 658 566 19,240 
19,174, 21,462) 16,087. 16,743) 62,231| 67,911! 6,525 6,902 25,8/!1 26,792 78,160 
10,402! 11,381; 23,732, 24,160) 40,876 39,608) 3,422, 3,528 12,186 13,641 54,910 
26,879, 25,562, 30,366 31,466) 170,23! 168,059) 7,0!2; 8,122 29,065: 32,515 138,702 

20 36) 13 on ee ae sa od IS! 108 1,951 

7,534, 9,358 6,439 6,365) 24,906, 25,926) 166 250, =+1,015 992 4,382 

4,252, 4,333) 4,568 4,367' 82,849 82,049 2,147. 2,383 6418 7,851 68,841 
12,282' 12,272) 12,479; 12,469| 24,708, 24,708) 2,583 2,583. 8,492 8488 30,222 
19,274 — 35,905, 47,200 103,704, 115,583, 9,548 9,836 26,063) 31,368 123,864 


Iron and Steel 






(21) 


666,248 





800 
301 

50 
740 


493, 
649; 


"140; 
685, 


———<—_— << ——]o_—q—jr [Fi —e—_ er —_—___ 





19 





| 4,717 
} 26,812 
| 5,096 


| 9,432 
7,009; 
14,086 
253 
2,844 
4,943) 
5,899! 
24,874, 






| 50021 


2,944 




















21,782 a 


6,277| 3,973) 1,337, 8,569 10,352 1,658 2,517 2,357 
10,156 10,097} 9,289, 13,163) 4,09/' 3,399 13,540 14,249. 28,731 30,644 645 
| 42,724 49,203} 40,397| 47,318; 11,580! 13,171; 39,122 43,405 83,345 92,606 5,836 
43,158 49,255; 9,697) 12,113' 2,428; 2,420 14,398 17,534 59,899 63,897 3,400 
3,229, 3,291) 1,531 3,398 190, 240, 1,996 2,045 4,514 4,331 1,619 
61,268 66, 144) 44,656, 59,337, 3,745 3,966 33,703 34,744 21,505 21,270 2,781 
13,852 11,918) 20,843) 25,051; 4,298 4,226 19,365 18,473 10,065, 14,394 1,714 
53,268, 57,846; 45,358) 57,549) 16,712) 17,756 57,697 62,611 41,482 45,625 9,154 
185; ... one 3} 60 60 ee - eee aa 
5,230 5,048 418 402, 1,124 1,161 3,094 3,042 22,026 23,385 213 
14,545 23,141; 1,592 5,587 402' 1,399 7,557; 9,261, 15,203 15,140 110 
9,080 9,080) 9,770! 9,770, 5,250; 5,250 14,118! 13,978 3,799 3,799 3,672 
52,995 56,587; 60,161, 62,802; 11,894 12,116 49,285' 51,748 29,414 29,971 7,497 





smear ees ibrar sitions pes seins leet epee een etched cenit aeamcieeitsinls weisteamaia matted 


150) 


45 1,380 





























i eintnsetiemsiicaieaectbleeesinndip i nacecinsiint -oaeetecneshosnnin jrmepapseese neteaomnsealnemaieansstel=caniansen ieepanmaenee li ammanesal cemunsmiealinmmstesns pnatinnneanel 


1,223 
641 
4,019 
a 
250) 


1,130) 
3,005) 





— | 


15, 345} 


"222! 
2,205) 
5,096) 

11,625) 





150 


3,757 
16,203, 
"222 
2,489 


5,096, 
11,737, 


ri 


en sebseweenuc 13,946) 15,357) 55,652 $0,085) "49,956! 52,609 14,521) 15,423 15,830 15,787| 7,587 7,587) 


* This group includes canals and docks, entertainment, finance and land, hotels and restaurants and warehousing. 





* a a ee 14,544) 17,481, 198,342 
1,546; 1,364 i012 820 800 152) 696 1,098 3,036 3,540| 205,285 | 
9,443; 10,579 5,051) 5,156 1,284 1,380! 595° 748 12,754, 14,780| 586,732 
3,839, 3,931 7, 227, «2,276 «=«2,493} ~—Ss«s175 175; 5,656 5,072) 318,716 

214 is7| .. 216 472 «© 502 23 16° 1,992, 2,486! 49,387 
4,054 4,905 519 552, 1,128, 1,213) 933) 88% 8,290 9,263| 419,244 
2,428 2,303! 1,124 1,001 1,255 1,241} 969: 1,369, 14,260 19,969! 259,543 
10,016, 10,627; 5,019 5,586 2,176 2,361, 1,622) 2,613 13,499' 14,534! 721,989 
“aa Sot oa a art .aak 1 cee 6 2; 2,828 

88 105 i Sit) Re en .. | 509 517] 82,683 | 
1,205; 1,355) ... |... 123 41; 750' 750| 8,038 9,170) 255,150 | 
6,848! 6,848 61) 61 298} 293, 439; 439 8,68! 8,971| 184,107 
9,656, 9,727, 1,728 1,804, 5, 990, 6,082) 1,385, |, 385, 17,203, 19,072| 629,480 | 




















S secetgiainesl J 
a | 232| 350) — | 983) 
{ | { 











steal} | 


1,549) 


9,480) 108,468) 124,857'|3,913,417 4,349,803 


15,601 | 


1,039,683 
















Latest 





11,253 
197,190 
126,051 

400 
4,731 
30,737 
1,616 
1,457 








































39,468 
73,208 
173,233 
79,055 
21,165 
98,311 
59,453 
150,028 
2,244 

5,283 . 
121,635 
33,972 
182,628 












































































































































































































































































































|4,349,803 






159,102 

218,788 - 
663,472 
364,267 
52,362 
474,647 
278,345 
771,796 
2,743 
87,678 
338,366 
188,301 
749,936 











































































59,516 








Prices, 1957 


TT} 
59 


Prices, 1957 | 
a 





5 / HA 
* Ex dividend. 


BRITISH FUNDS 
AND 
GUARANTEED 
STOCKS | 





War Loan 3%... .1985-59 98 
iFunding 24%....1956-61, 94 3 
\Conversion 4°, . .1957-58 99/14 83 99/ 15, £:} 


Conversion 2% ...1958-59 


Exchequer 2%...... 1960 9533 | 
Exchequer 3%...... 1960 
Conversion 44%..... 1962 


Savings Bds. “3%. 1955-65) 
Funding 3%..... 1959-69 
Funding 4%..... 1960-90 


Savings Bds. 3% .1960—70 
Exchequer 3%. ..1962-63 
Exchequer 2% . .1963-64 


\Savings Bds. 24% 1964-67 j 
Savings Bds. 3% .1965-75 
Exchequer 54%..... 1966 1004 


Funding 3%..... 1966-68 
Victory 4%...... 1920-76 
Conversion 33%.....1969 


Treasury 34% ...1977-80 
Treasury 34% ...1979-81 
Funding 5$%....1982-84 
Redemption 3% .1986-96 
Funding 3$% . . 1999-2004 
Consols 4% after Feb. 1957 
War Loan 34% after 1952 
Conv. 34% after Apr. 1961 
Treas. 3% after Apr. 1966) 
MNS PEs cea scons cust 
Treas. 24% after Apr. i975) 
Br. Electric 44% . 1967-69 
Br. Electric 3% ..1968-73 
Br. Electric 3% . .1974-77| 
Br. Electric 44% .1974-19 
Br. Electric 3$% .1976-79 


en ASRS Bo os wea 1969-72 
Br. Gas 33% ....1969-71) 
Be: Asas 3% x2.2. 1990-95 


Br. Transport 3% 1968-73 
Br. Transport 4% 1972-77 
Br. Transport 3% 1978-88 





DOMINION, 


CORPORATION AND 





Low | FOREIGN BONDS 
82 Agric. Mortgage 5%........ 
75 PMCIERR S895 oss s0kcwswes 
914 (Birmingham 5%........... 
Si 0s (East Alvica 5E%... 6 ccccceves 
96 LL ACAG tip xo wis we ale uclowsie 1977-81) 
544 (Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3% 1934- 2003) 
71. |New Zealand 4%, .... 2.200. 
67? |S. Rhodesia 24%, ‘si eaweeee 
72? German 7% (Br. Enfaced 5%).. 
1473 (Japan 5% (Enfaced).......... 
— | | [Cammy 
| Dividends 
as (a) (6) (c) | STOCKS 
LOW | 
| Fe Banks & DISCOUNT 
| 19/6 4a 5 b Bk. Ldn. & S. Amer.£1 
40/- 6a 6 6 Barclays Bank 
27/6 4a 4 b Barclays D.C.O. . 
| 34/6 Tha 7$b Chartered Bank. . 
| 42/9 64a 646 Lloyds Bank ...... Al 
$k | 58/- 9a 9 b Midland Bank 
| 28/6 5 a 5 6b Nat. Discount ‘B’. 
| 39/3 6ja 645 Union Discount. 
INSURANCE 
| 61/74 30 a 434b\Commercial Union 5/- 
(102, /6 40 a 60 bLegal & General . 
87/6 | #20 a +50 bPearl............ °8/-| 
344 = '41323c 4147$c Prudential ‘A’ 
| BREWERIES, ETC. 
26745 1 20 a) SO BiB ass ..n5s ccccswee 5 
| 19/7} | 18}cl 7$cDistillers......... 6/8. 
36/- | 10 a| 15 bGuinness........ 1 
63/6 8 a) 17 b Whitbread ‘A’ 
| | Motors & AIRCRAFT | 
11/9 | (636 33a Bristol Aeroplane 10/-| 
6/- 124c| 124c British Motor..... /-| 
29/3 3 a| 6 6Ford Motor ....... £1) 3 
27/6 3a) 7 bHawker era 
| 90/78 12$c| 12$c Leyland Motors. 
| 90/7 


8c 





} Lax tree. } Assumed averaze life approx. 9} years. 
(c) Year’s dividend. (e) To eartiest date. : i 
(1. Vo vatest date. (m) On 13%. 





Price, 
April 9, 
1958 
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1958 19 


_ 
ony 


e — 
>: COSMONO 


_ 
@.!| 
ODROOWOR |) 


ONMNIH WH ow, 
ee 


Apr. “3, Apr 16, ae 16, 





po 
oo 
a 


Tarérar 


ge 


15 b| 5 a Rolls-Royce....... £1) "7 
8 cStandard Motor. . 





Prices, 1957 
High | Low 
83/- | 52/- 
29/3 20/- 
56/6 | 41/9 
16/44 | 50/6 
59/- 40/- 
34/- 19/- 
81/- 52/- 
24/14 | 18/- 
46/- 29/3 
12/3 | 47/6 
55/- 39/44 
32/6 24/- 
36/3 24/- 
64/9 47/3 
59/- 31/9 
24/14 | 14/- 
28/- | 21/14 
37/9 | 20/104) 
38/74 | 31/104) 
41/7 a | 30/104! 
24/6 13/9 
42/104, 31/43 
55/74 | 33/3 
31/3 30/3 
30/3 19/3 
49/- 37/103) 
47/9 30/6 
27/9 17/6 
48/103, 28/3 




















AR os sal 6354 | 
Alumin’m L ta! 27+ 
Am. Sme _e- 41} 
Amer. Tel. 





23/9 


24/9 
29/9 
18/6 
26/3 
38/- 


| 35/- 


4 
58/1} | 


Anaconda. 





Beth. Stee ¥ 
Can. Pacific . ac 
Chrysler Cpn..| 
Crown Zeller. . 
§ Less tax at 8s. 6d. in £. 
(h) On 134%. 





52 
ae 


+ 
OWAIPOPRC 


AAR STRESS 





# [Int’l. Nickel. .| 74 





|| Ex rights. 
(1) On 224%. 


Dividends | ‘ ORDINARY 
aeoe, 


| | 
% \STEEL & ENGINEERING| 


1 a\Babcock & Wilcox. £1! ; / 


6 b\Dorman Long ..... £1) 
5 a\Guest Keen N’fold.f1) 


+8 b\Alfred Herbert ....£1) 6 


4 a\Metal Box ........ £1) 

8 bStewarts & Lloyds. {1 
13 b\Swan Hunter...... £1) 5 
7$6|United Steel....... £1) 


2$a' Vickers 
ELECTRICAL 
746\Assoc. Elec. Inds... £1 
845\Br. Ins. Callenders. £1) 
294b Decca Record ....4/- 
15 ciElect. &Mus. Inds. 10/— 


10 b English Electric ...£1) 5 


33a General Electric ...£1, 
| 


TEXTILES 
3 b Bradford Dyers... .£1 
24a\Coats, J. & P. ee 
3 aCourtaulds........ £1 


1246 Lancashire Cotton. .f1 
24a Patons & Baldwins. {1 
SuHorps & STORES 


6 a Boots Pure Drug. .5/-| 
7T4a\Debenhams ..... 10/-| 
15 aiGt. Universal ‘A’. .5/-| 


10 aMarks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-| 
124a\United Drapery. . .5/- 
26%6;'Woolworth....... 5/-| 


SHIPPIN 
64a Brit. &Com’ wealth10/— 3 


oe Peres fl 
10éc\Furness Withy..... Al 3 
8 bP. & O. Sulereed. ee 
MISCELLANEOUS 


18a,Allied Bakeries ‘A’ 5/— 


3 ajAssoc. Port. Cem...£1 
22 a\Beecham Group. ..5/- 
8 b Bowater Paper ....£1 
8 b Br. Aluminium ....£1 
~6%b Br. Amer. Tob. ..10/- 
4a B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd.. .5/- 


6 
7 
6 OBr. Oxypen «...cccs £1 
3 aDunlop Rubber. .10/- 
8 bmp. Chemical..... fl 
114b Imp. Tobacco ..... fl 
24a'J. Lucas (Inds.)....£1 
84b ee Chem.. .5/- 
S CRAKS. <ccssc008 10/- 
5 alA. E. Reed........ fl 
224cSears Holdings ‘A’ 5/- 
12 b'Tate & Lyle....... £1 


746 Tube Investments. .{1 
1246 Turner & Newall...£1 


1140'Unilever Ltd....... £1) 


4 a Utd. Dominions Tr. {1 
t44a United Molasses .10/-; 
OIL 


+5 aBritish Petroleum. fl 
TO GiUCMAN 2 66sc0s00s 


1746 Royal Dutch....20 15} 
a t154b S| ee rere fi it (3 
Be Uleramar .s.is 10/- 61/6 


ETc. 


\ MINES, 
60 b Anglo-American .10/—126/3 
| $10 bCons. Tea & Lands. £1 / 


6}a Cons. Zinc Corp. ...£1 


| 120 b De Beers Def. Reg. 5/- 


40 a Free State Geduld.5/- 
30 cLondon Tin...... 4/- 
50 b Président Brand . .5/- 


16%b Rho. Selection Tst. 5/— 


25 a Rhokana Corp. ....£1 
3746 United Sua Betong. {1 
60 a Western Holdings .5/— 


New York Closing Prices $_ 


Apr.) Apr. 
9 16 
DuPontdeNm.173  '174% 
Ford Motors..| 40 39 
ven, Elect....| 57% | 58! 
Gen. Motors..| 34% | 35% 
yoodyear . 72 71? 
mulf Oil...... - 107% 1103 
Int. Bus. M...335 (344 
| 72} 
| 90 





Int'l. Paper ..| 88 





15/10$ 16/3 








(a) inenins dividend. 
(7) After Rhodesian tax. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 







Price, Yield, 
i 3, Apr. 16, April J 
1958 | 1958 
a 
49/3 15 5 
22/7 | 8 16 
52/6 > % 
65/6 |6 7 
48/9 | 410 
22/3 | 917 
55/3* | 6 10 
18/74 12 7 
32/9 6 2 
51/- 5 it 
42/6 5 17 
28/9 6 1 
34/6 47 
56/- 5 0 
33/9 |6B 
4, 13/73* 8 16 
22/- 7 19 
21/74 | 8 6 
33/6 10 9 
52/14 | 9 6 
21/- 3 16 
38/3* | 7 3 
40/74 | 8 0 
4; 42/103 310 
| 25/3 6 8 
| 38/9 S 3 
31/6 Si 
17/9 |1l 5 
52/- | 615 
28/3 715 
35/-* 4 5 
38/3 414 
32/9 s+ = 
30/9 s, 3 
44/-* 5 9 
43/-* 614 
23/9 |5 5 
35/6 5 12 
17/14 | 6 2 
44/-* '5 9 
43/44 9 4 
33/-* | 411 
15/104 4 5 
14/6 618 
32/- '|9 T 
13/93 812 
56/3 511 
54/6 510 
61/14 418 
71/9* | 417 
; 90/- 4 2 
| 29/—- | 810 
94/44 5 10 
71/3 | 6 6 
£15} 34 
131/103* 4 19 
64/- ‘Ss 
124 aye 6 8 
21/9 |19 19 
48/3 8 16 


89 aye 90/- ll l 
79/44* 3 1510 
7/3 16 11 0 
48/44*10 6 3 
7 13 10) 
23% 8 8 5 
53/- 1817 5 

| g8/9* 615 0 





N.Y. Central .. 13$ | 14 
Sears Roebuck 26} 26} 
Shell Oil > 
Std. Oilof N.J. 51h) 
Tri-Conti’tal. . 30} 3lt 
Union Carbide 86} 843 
3S. StlGl «<0 
West’house E. 58 58} 
Noolworth. a 
()) Final 





| 


ct —*) 


2 


_ 


Wooonrorowvo 
= 


_ 


~ 
nAnoocorcc 


_ _— — _— 
wo ocoo.Ter naoococo wr oowWor- 


= 


_ 


SWOWONIDMoCOOONNCMOOWO MoO 


oocwoce 


oocrw-3 


Apr. | Apt. 
9 


dividend. 
ik) On 50%: 








United Kir 


UK overse: 


Hong Ke 
Nigeria . 


Other sterli 


Australis 
Ceylon . 
Ghana . 
India . 

Iraq ... 
Ireland. 
Kuwait. 
Malaya 

New Zea 
Northern 
Nyasalanr 
Southern 
Pakistan 
South-W. 
Union of 


Be Igi u m , 
Denmark 
France .. 
Germany 
Italy... . 


Netherlar 
Norway . 

Sweden . 
Switzerlai 
Turkey... 


Total related 


Netherlan 


United State 
Canada .... 


Argentina 
Brazil... 
Chile... 
Colombia 
Cuba.... 
Mexico. .. 
Peru 


test 0! 


Figures 
(*) Exel 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 















































































































































NOE EID eicedctaccianceans This week 
— BRITISH OVERSEAS 
| Prices and Wages............s0. April 5th Western ‘Europe : 
G j . I S I Production and Consumption April 12th Production and Trade...... Mar. 29th 
. IO ine dst ccdciricccaicces Mar. 22nd British Commonwealth ...... April 12th 
; rere Mar. 29th Western Europe : 
" Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply Mar. 22nd 
Industrial Profits ........... ewes This week EMME GN aio ssc ccstecacancas 
m 
9 
10h 
6 
: 
World Trade 
5 (Million US Dollars) 
8 
- Exports (f.o.b.) Imports (c.i.f.) 
3 ; - } Annual Rate : 7 | Annual Rate 
Ss 1955 1956 1957 July to | October to 1955 1956 1957 July to | October to 
September, December, |September,| December, 
» | | 1957 1957 1957 
) 0 ] j ' 
5 5 WORLD | | 
. Obwebbosieeeeesaueesaaeees 97,732 101,000 88,956 105,363 105,000 
: . bic tbCee see teee Rie ewadenaees “at 21,893 23,523 25,940 
: ; GING FI ok vk v cdeicinecedcn 9,684 9,261 10,867 11,412 11,240 
8 10 UK overseas territories ............ 2,188 aad 2,526 is 2,723 a 3,163 oa 
ce PONE bo sas sea deaenaneee 444 563 529 482 526 651 799 901 843 873 
11 PONIN « . 6eca vor cewrideeddnnaes 371 377 ‘it and } wad 381 428 aie wee «a 
5 4 Other sterling countries............ 9,844 10,045 is 10,106 ad 9,933 10,393 ay 11,537 5 
5 0 DME ci sevvadGuivenieaedews 1,748 1,887 2,209 1,848 2,224 2,160 1,937 1,904 1,981 2,006 
5 10 COUN aS dias ceknsa on vdegeueee ew 407 364 353 362 305 307 342 379 398 339 
GUO bc ctctdewesccteniensedees 244 222 ia 156 ont 246 249 eas 257 nae 
5 % RE seine utceeerviesesiecusees 1,276 1,269 an 1,492 1,413 1,711 wea 2,062 dat 
14 3 ON ec Gedd. bic oaw nese eaebeeabase 519 477 3 ‘as 416 aaa 273 321 ‘ie 338 a 
5 5 UMNO vacbec ens <eveweann eee 309 301 367 390 360 572 507 513 466 543 
2 8 PIE 56a eweden sania svencienws 830? 840? oka 980? iad ead ‘ia ea sigs as 
9 6 EE oc adewdicevescsaduaves 1,358 1,361 1,363 1,365 1,374 1,249 1,357 1,431 1,505 1,312 
. ’ PHEW IR oo t0ssc es 8eesdidee 724 770 767? 765 584? 802 752 826? 919 844? 
12 8 Ne aie eda 484 437 402? 435 561? 597 
2 8 Southern Rhodesia ............. 
: 0 DORON bc ccc recevucecseauad 401 340 ot 196 ‘ei 290 417 aa 403 aa 
d 5 -W. i 
ut ae ee tees es \ 1,509 1,185 1,289 1,216 | 1,300 1,481 1,524 1,696 1,731 1,734 
. : EUROPE | 
12 6 Belgium-Luxemburg ............ 
17 5 EMMA N Oacivices Keewsaes aenmade : 1,112 1,175 1,141 1,293 1,178 1,311 1,359 1,251 1,392 
10 0 DEMON 5h wwsac snap easaensseeve 4,911 4,538 5,111 4,658 5,283 4,739 5,553 6,170 5,721 5,450 
18 3 Germany, Federal Republic...... 4 
17 8 Pc icnsarheccsdweavenesnend 
a ee re 
10 8 iain eh aasiehens we 
b PIN iis nc ine cinseccencs 
, 2 n. * nstnateneddcaeniieeancants 250 
119 0 
sia Total related areas (excl. sterling area) 3,378 3,463 eee 3,406 éee 4,462 4,618 an 4,993 
Tt Netherlands Antilles ............ 803 841 Sia 864 aus 996 1,062 “ae 1,116 
) 
9 19 2 NORTH AMERICA 
1 + ; MMe cer Lau eee miacune Ga Con awn 24,385 26,274 25,528 17,525 20,021 20,523 20,315 20,622 
; il r Werewesesune aun eeaeeee 19,097 20,821 19,645 12,369 13,751 14,174 13,974 14,696 
; B i Siew eI eds ea woneenwewees 5,288 5,453 5,883 5,156 6,270 6,349 6,341 5,926 
8 8 5 
; : ) Pi iacei ES eepandeeaeee rEees 8,625 8,217 7,549 7,933 9,339 as 
——— PY cnticwinerneensnsanda 929 944 977? 861 953? 1,173 1,128 1,322? 1,315 1,418? 
nc ciecKetcennesennenens 1,423 1,482 ‘ea 1,437 wes 1,306 1,234 pe 1,603 thas 
WME oe aie cmieateteueaeeae seen’ 472 542 eee 416 “aa 376 354 aaa 450 
att MUN 2a. d's. 5'sGaivien sad-ouleia wun 580 599 ite éaa aaa 669 657 per 556 
—— SiMeat iste di dausmenanec er cee 607 686 inka 857 ‘is 633 714 ii 659 aby 
or. | Apt. MN 55 ic Socewe as ialnaaea bees 807 874 5978 598 620? 885 1,072 1,156? 1,184 1,159 
D 1b Peru SE eRe ee Se TE Te 268 308 321 306 372 300 361 400 394 405 
3 Wt PN sis akadtaninsadesueas 1,912 2,116 ana 2,354 ada 1,092 1,249 ond 1,914 we 
3 | 26} 
pb) OB REST OF THE WORLD 
1g | 53 otal. Ri. SNiwhaKe owen he eGb OCS eeeeSre 6,043 6,776 eae 7,581 iia 6,870 7,988 wag 9,494 Poe 
i 3h Egypt. Save wara clad d a ebeeawanee ea 397 409 493 369 526 525 534 524 486 610 
5 84% aig Or 946 * 882 ae 1,078 aus 631 856 | wad 754 “ai 
By | Ot SOP iivatenet-caxiegenentnanes a ‘i on “a xa 295? 335 | a 380? | sas 
R i alla 2,011 | 2,501 2,858 | 3,071 | 3,052 2.471 | 3,230 4,283 4,284 | 3,476 
\ 
























Figures cover generat trade as far as possible. Area totals include estimates for countries for which data are not available. 


L Data refer to calendar years. 
(') Excludes China (mainland), USSR, and non-reporting countries of Eastern Europe. (*). Partly estimated. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS | 


For the week ended April 12, 1958, there was an | 
* above-line ” deficit (after allowing for Sinking g | 
Funds) of £5,469,000 compared with a surplus of | 
£25,846,000 in the previous five days and a defic it | 
of £30,127,000 in the corresponding period of last 
year. There was a net expenditure ‘“ below-line ” | 
of £2,043,000, leaving a total deficit of £7,228,000 | 
compared with £33,632,000 in 1957-58. 


















Nl 
April 1, | April 1, | Week | Week 

Esti- 1957, 1958, |ended | ended 

£7000 mate, to to April | April 
1958-59 fApril 13,/April 12,) 13, 12, 

1957 1958 -| 1957 | 1958 


















| 


Ord. Revenue | 


Income Tax ...... |2312,500 67,776, 80,032] 17,711) 20,882 
SURE: 5 21s sisivie ole 163,000 7,500; 7,100} 3,000). 2,500 
Death Duties..... 163,500 5,700 4,900] 3 000) 2,200 
LL eee oe 56,250 2,000 1,900} 1,500) 1,500 | 


Profits Tax, E PT 
7,000 4,000, 4,400 
Other Inland Rev.. | | 

SONI Sane ieSine | 


29,211) 31,482 





Total Inland Rev.. 89,976 101,632 


46,630, 40,659 
17,505 14.375 












23,615 21,532 
4°565, 4,161 
{ 


28,180 25,692 


CRONE 56 5e00s% 
ID cxekescsas | 








DD ockacense 


Motor Duties ..... 2,192) 1,837 | 


PO (Net Receipts). 2,000 











Broadcast Licences| 34,000 co wee = sae 
Sundry Loans .... | 30,000 107 | 45 59) 45 | 
Miscellaneous... .. 110,000 5,566 5,806 136; 400) 
PR cial '5439,500 59,779 59,456 


165,414 167, 525 


{ 
33,497 | 


2,286 | 
| 








Ord. Expenditure | 
Debt Interest..... | 695,000 
Payments to N. ire-| 

land Exchequer. 
Other Cons. Funds 
Supply Services... 










| 


6,515, 7,455 | 
| 


34,164 
2,479 
141,200 110,050 


176, 984 146, 693 
558 | 


73,000 
83,000) 57,200 
89,516 64,655 | 













455 


“ Above-line” Surplus or { — = 
Deficit ....... 20,377| 30,127 5,469 
“ Below-line ” Net E xpe ndi- 
OE cbse ecko eesunee es 27,603113,011) 2,043 | 
Total Surplus or Deficit... .. 7,226 | 43,138. 7,512 










Net Receipts from: 


Tax Reserve Certificates. . 





9,632) 3,603 178|— 1,368 





Savings Certificates... .... 4,600; —1,400] 3,300/- 1,100 | 
Defence Bonds. . . . 169| — 2,222] —511l- 1,139 | 
Premium Savings Bonds. . 1,400 | 2,490 200) 920 | 





FLOATING DEBT | 


(£ million) 





Treasury Bills Ways and Means 


Advances ns 
ai sed Total 
Date | Floating 
ef , Public Bank of Debt 
| Tender Tap Depts. | England 
ci ia ee cl cee in 
| | 
1957 | 
April 13 | 2,840-0 | 1,362-5 | 295-6 4,498-1 
1958 | 
Jan. 11 |.3,410-0  2,192-2 | 237-0 | 5,839-2 
» 18] 3,370-0! 1,714-9] 250-3 |... 5,335-2 
» 25) 3,300-9) 1,707-9 | 208-4 | - 4-8 | 5,221-0 
Feb. 1] 3,220-0 1,768-6 | 179-1 | | 5,167-7 
» 8| 3160-0 1646-9] 157-6 | 5,064°5 
» 15 | 3,120-0) 1403-1] 206-5 1-3 | 4,730-9 
» 22) 3080-0 1463-7 | 183-4 |... | 4)727-1 
Mar. 1/ 3,040-0 | 1,537-1 | 210-4 | 4,787°5 
» 8 | 3,050-0, 1487-6] 219-7 |... 4,757°3 
» 15 | 3,060-9! 1,529-9 | 225-6 |... 4,815-5 
» 22 | 3080-0 | 1510-3} 248-8 |... 4,839-1 
wees 4,s71- 2 27-1 |... 4,848-2 
i scat ~ a , | 
April 5 | 3,120-0 1,499-4 39-6 | | 4,859-0 
» 12] 3,120-0}| 1 7 | 259-4 4,872-1 


| United States $...! 


Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


7 Treasury bill rate fell by 2s. per 
cent for the second week in succession 
at the tender on Friday of last week, to an 
average of £5 6s. 6.19d. per cent. This was | 
a reduction of nearly } per cent below the 
rate immediately following the cut in 
Bank rate three weeks before. The dis- 
count houses again raised their common 
bid by 6d., to £98 13s. 5d. per cent ; total 
applications for the unchanged allotment 
of £260 million rose by over £20 million 
to £422 million, and the proportionate 
allotment of applications at the minimum 
price dropped slightly, from 61 to 59 per 
cent. At yesterday’s tender, the amount 
on offer was cut by £20 million, in line 
with matching maturities. 


Except on Wednesday of this week, 
when substantial Government disburse- 
ments made credit plentiful in Lombard 
Street, credit conditions have continued to 
be stringent. On Thursday before the 
week-end, particularly large tax payments 
created an acute shortage of funds, which | 
the Bank of England helped to alleviate 
through very large special purchases of 
bills ; nonetheless, three or four houses 
had to take a small amount of loans at 
the penal rate. Special official help, 
mostly on a small scale, continued to be 
necessary on subsequent days, and on 
Tuesday this week one or two houses 
were “in” the Bank for a very small 
amount. Dealings in June and July 
maturities have generally been at 5} per 
cent, though on Wednesday the rate eased 
to 576 per cent. 








LONDON MONEY RATES 
Bank rate (from 7%, % Discount rates % | 
ee 6 Bank bills: 60 days. 544-53 | 
Deposit rates (max.) 3months 5-54 
bak... .... 4 months 5% -54 
Discount houses... 4 6 months 54-5 i 
Money Fine trade bills : 
Day-to PO 22s ha 4-55 3months 6}-7 
Treas. bills 2months 5% 4months 64-7 
3Smonths 5) ' 6months 64-7 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


aennnnnnr reer ere as 


Apr. 17, }] Apr. 9, 


Ape. 16, 
1957 1958 


(£ million) 1958 


| ae ee eee nnn, 


Issue Department* : 





Notes in circulation*..... | 1,945-2 | 2,025-1 | 2,016.5 
Notes in banking dept.... | 30-2 25-3 33:8 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1,971-2 } 2,046-3 | 2,046.3 
Other securities.......... 0-8 0-7 0-7 
Gold’ coin and bullion... . 0-4 0-4 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin 3-0 3-0 | 3-0 
| Banking Department : 
| De posits : | 
Public accounts. ........ 16-9 18-9 | 9-7 
Lo, ee 214-6 207-3 | 238-1 
COD scdsccvenes anew 14-8 15-3 15-1 
DG cc eee ciaaiei ores 306-3 | 301-5 | 322-9 
Securities : j 
| ee 247-5 249-6 | 262-8 
Discounts and advances... 25-0 22-4 | 22-4 
DMD cac0e dee ncee tana 19-0 19-5 19-5 
NDE 6 <58 odes oan cauciae 291-5 291-5 504-5 
Banking department reserve. 32-5 27-7 56:2 
% % % 
Pee Pai ceK cesar 10-6 9-1,).-R 
| 
* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 


Fiduciary issue increased to £2, 050 million from £2,000 muitlioa 


| on March 26, 1958. 


TREASURY BILLS 





| Amount (£ million) 


ee 
Tender | 


Three Months’ Bills 





Allotted 
at Max. 
Rate* 








Average 
Rate of 


1 
Oftered APPlicd aniotted 
a Allotinent 





| 
1957 |: My 
| Aprill2 230-0 | 415-7 | 230-0 54 

| 

1958 | 

Jan. 10 260-0 | 398-7 |. 260-0 1 45 
» 17 260-0 . 403-8 | 240-0 0- 52 
*, 24° 230-0 | 421-0 | 230-0 6- 4 
5» 31 | 210-0 | 421-2 | 210-0 6- 44 

i 
Feb. 7) 230-0 | 387-5 | 230-0 3°! 65 
» 14) 230-0 | 424-7 | 220-0 | 120 10- 44 
*, 21 220-0 | 411-7 |. 220-0 | 119 5-5: 40 
;, 28 240-0 | 391-9 | 240-0 |] 120 3- 31 
Mar. 7 240-0 | 388-6 |. 240-0] 120 5: 41 
» 14 250-0 370-3 250-0] 120 6: 6l 
, 21. 260-0 | 399-2 |. 260-0} lil 1- 52 
28 260-0 | 422-8 | 260-0] 110 5: 55 
April 3 260-0 | 401-9 260-0 | 108 6: 6l 
», 10, 260-0 | 422-0 | 260-0 | 106 6- 59 








* On April 10th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 13s. 5d 
secured 59 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full 


| The offer this week was for £260 mn. at 91 day bills. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Official 
| Rates 


April 18 April10 | April 11_ 























Market Rates: Spot 


April12 | April 14 





2-738-2-82 2-813-2-81} lp. 81}-2-8143) 2-813-2-813 | oe yeut 2-813 | 2-813-2-81%  2-81}-2-81 
Canadian $ ...... et 2-721-2-73 | 2-738-2- 734 2-73 2-734} 2-73 -2°73% 2°73 -2-T3 je 2-734-2-75 
ky ee 1167-18-1184-82] 1182}-1182$ | 11824-11823 | 11824-11823 1181-1181}  1180f-1181§ 11813-1181 
Swiss Fr. ........ 12-15 & -12-33{12- 25}-12- 254 12-247-12- 254 12-247-12- 254 12-24}-12-24) 12-243 12-243 12-244-12-2H 
| Belgian Fr. ...... 138-95- 139-75- 139- 724 139-723- 139-60 139-60 139-60 , 
| 141-05 139-80 139-774 139-774 139-65 139-65 139-65 
teh (0d... 2.05000 10- 56-10-72 10-62-10-62} 10-61-10-61{ 10-614—10-61} 10-603-10-60 10-61-10-61} 10-614-10-61 
W. Ger. D-Mk. .. .,11-67 &-11- 84 §R]11-743-11-743 11-74-11-74$ 11-74-11-74} 11-73$—-11-733 11-733 -11-733 11-73% -11-75 
Portuguese Esc. ..; 79-90-81-10 80-00-80-15  80-00-80-15 80-00 80-15 80-00-80-15 80-00 80-15 80-00-80-15 
Italian Lire ...... 17363-17625 ] 1746-1746 17453-1746} 17453-1746} 1745-17453 17454-1746} —1745$-1746 
Swedish Kr....... 14-37§$-14-59 114-512-14- 525 14-518-14-51]7 14-514 -14-518 14-508-14- 503 14-50$-14- 503 14-503 14 50f 
Danish Kr........ 19-195-19-484 |19-343-19- 35) 19- 34-19-35) 19-34§-19-354 19-343-19-35 19-343-19-35 19-35)-19°55 
Norwegian Kr. .../ 19°85-20-15 | 20-01-20-01} 20-01-20-01} 20-01-20-01} 20-01-20-014 20-01-20-01} 20-01§ 20-01 
One Month Forward Rates 

CIR OUND 650 ckcdnsncanescee l-ic. pm 14-#e. pm | 14-fe. pm 1} - pm 14-lc. pm 1,-Ic. pa 
COMME Ds <icaiseceepasedaeuken %-}c. pm 13-He. pm #%-{ic. pm 4 pm 1-jc. pm 1-{c. pa 
POOR PEs 60iinteccscdaneseesenee 1 pin-l dis 1 pmn-—1 dis } pm 1 dis 1 pa “ dis 1 pm-1 dis var-2 dis 
DANE Bs Gibis ssnnisacere chem eeeee 3} 3h pm 34-3c. pm 34-3c. pm 33 . pm 3i 3ic. pm | 3% Sic. pa 
NE Wicd aes sccinseesecun awe ts ie pm %—*% pm i-% pm | + ie pm i ih pm fx — fe pee 
PRONE cscs eben soneceanee 1f-1}c. pm | 1f-l$c. pm | 1f-1lhc. pm | Lf-lfc. pm — 1}-1fc. pm | 1f-He. pa 
WW AOE TPN, vs cseickcngewsnane 3-2hpf. pm | 3-24pf. pm 3-2spt. pm | 3-2hpf. pm  23-2tpf. pm | 2f-2}pf. pa 
OME EIIO... 5 kccdsncaseaeueseeue 3 i pm 2-1 pm 2-1 pm 2 i pm 2-1 pm 2-1 pan 
PMN TER ion os 50xknecseganewaen 3}-3}5 pm 33-3}6 pm 3f-3)5 pm 33-3}5 pm 33-30 pm 3} Spo pa 
MM TEE: 5 sinnkcscsss iedasunaee 44-246 pm 44-246 pm 44-255 pm 43 30 pm 44-30 pi 4} -5o pa 
Peorwegien Bhi ....1. 6cciscccesasewed lo pm-—par 16 pm-par , lo pm-par lo pm-par 26 pm—par div pir pat 
Gold Price at Fixing 

Price (s. d. per fine ov.).......... 249/3k | 249/04 249/0 249/L 


| 249/0} 
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Rickshaw 
in Regent Street 


On your way to the Far East? Then make 

9 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, your first stop. 

Here you will find a mine of information on 

matters oriental. Wherever you may be bound 

- Colombo or Rangoon, Manila or Calcutta - 

we can give you an up-to-date picture of local 

conditions. We can brief you on such things as 

currencies and monetary regulations, and 

provide you with credit information. As the 

Be aa wees Milnes <> fai biggest British bank established by the Far East 
People like Jack and Doris for the Far East, with branches in thirteen Asian 


aiuatie countries, we are in a unique position to advise 
save millions every year | 


and help you. You are welcome to draw on our 
Since the war £500 million has been added to the nation’s knowledge and services. 
het savings through industrial life assurance—in other words, | 
through the joint efforts of people like Jack and Doris and The | 
Home Service Insurance Offices. THE 
The Home Service Insurance Man calls regularly on ten 


million families. His visit makes these families partners in a HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 


great thrift movement that helps people to help themselves— | 


and to help the nation too. | BANKING CORPORATION 


Se # 


... through 


HEAD OFFICE: HONG KONG 


HOME SERVICE LONDON OFFICE: 9 GRACECHURCH STREET - EC3 
INSU RANCE Offices in Europe and the United States and threugheout the Far East 


ssued by The Industrial Life Offices | 
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If you are, or if you are planning any kind 
of business in Canada, we suggest you 
contact Imperial Bank of Canada. With 
branches coast to coast, Imperial Bank is in 
a position to provide you with up-to-the- 
minute information on trends, developments 
and business opportunities in Canada. 

You can readily obtain such information 
from Mr. Alec Craigie, London 
Representative, Imperial Bank of Canada, 
116 Cannon St., E.C.4, or Imperial Bank of 
Canada, Head Office, Toronto, Canada. 


IMPERIAL 


BAN K OF CANADA 





BRANCHES COAST TO COAST IN CANADA, AND CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 








Invest in NORWEST 
omen ae 


Generous interest rates, 
maximum security of capital [ZZ 
without risk of market 
fluctuation, and ease of 
withdrawal, are attracting 
large numbers of discerning 
investors to NORWEST 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 
Send for booklet No. 29 for full details. 




















Fr 


y Clare al alone ot i ta at RE OS 
msi ‘i Cea SH 


| NORTH WEST SECURITIES LTD 


INDUSTRIAL BANKERS 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 


MR S. LEONARD KASSELL’S REVIEW 


Mr S. Leonard Kassell, Chairman, at the 
pinetieth Annual General Meeting held on 
April 16, 1958, said: 


My duty as Chairman is to give to the 
shareholders and to those millions of members 
of the public who are interested in our affairs 
as policyholders, a broad survey of the 
Society’s activities during the year ended 
December 31, 1957—a year in which we 
passed the ninetieth Anniversary of our 
establishment. 


Your Directors can claim that 1957 was a 
successful year for the Society and there can 
be no doubt that the ninetieth Annual Report, 
Statement of Accounts and Balance Sheet 
which I now submit for your approval are 
very satisfactory. 


Our premium income in 1957 was 
£43,692,920, an increase of £3,228,696 over 
that for 1956. This very substantial increase 
is the largest we have ever recorded. 


A large proportion of this premium 
income—that relating to the life assurance 
sections—represents savings by our policy- 
holders, and this coupled with the continued 
increase in our life funds, clearly shows the 
great value of the facilities for saving pro- 
vided by the CIS through its full-time agency 
organisation. 


During the year savings to a total of 
{17,323,885 were paid out in the form of 
maturing endowments and death claims and 
by cash surrender values. 


The fact that the Society’s Life Funds are 
in reality the savings of the Society’s twelve 
million life policyholders places a great re- 
sponsibility on the Directors of the Society 
since these funds which are held in trust for 
those policyholders must be _ invested 
primarily for their benefit. 


During the year new advances under the 
Society's House Purchase Scheme amounted 
to £4,781,257, but after taking into account 
repayments, the net increase in the amount 
outstanding under House Purchase loans was 
£2,319,943, increasing the total amount out- 
standing to £34,829,426. This amount is 
secured upon 43,246 properties, and the 
average House Purchase mortgage outstand- 
ing was £805. 


The rate of interest for new mortgages 
remained at 6 per cent throughout the year, 
but the maximum rate for loans granted prior 
to October, 1955, remained at 5 per cent. It 
has been decided to make some adjustment 
m the rate of interest payable by such 
borrowers as from April 1, 1958. 

Investments in British Government and 
British Government Guaranteed Securities 
still form the major item in our investment 
Portfolio at £54,737,837. 


_ In recent years I have emphasised that by 
ivesting in Debentures and Debenture 
Stocks, Preference and Guaranteed Stocks, 
and Ordinary Shares, the Directors have 
fmsured that a great body of the general 
Public—that is policyholders of the CIS— 
have acquired a direct personal interest in the 
capital assets of this country and a share in 
the profits of the many and various firms in 
Which they earn their livings. Not many 
years ago this point of view was subject to a 
800d deal of criticism in Co-operative and 
other circles, but it is interesting to note 

at more recently there has been a change in 
outlook and the policy followed by the CIS 


has come to be recognised as both logical 
and sound. 


One other item of major importance is our 
investments in Freehold and Leasehold 
properties. These are investment properties 
and include a number of Retail Society 
properties in first-class positions. It is mainly 
in this field that the Directors are able to 
serve not only the interests of our policy- 
holders but also the general interests of the 
Co-operative Movement. 


One other type of investment included in 
the property group is certain blocks of flats 
which we own, mostly in the London area. 
As this investment has been the subject of 
a certain amount of publicity I think perhaps 
I ought to put on record that as a result of 
the recent Rent Act, rents are being increased 
to a limited extent—there is no doubt that 
the increases being asked by the CIS are 
below those that could justifiably be asked. 


Recently a Sunday newspaper published 
some criticisms of our new form of tenancy 
agreement which has in fact been drawn up 
on the basis of our experience of flat man- 
agement, and is as much for the protection 
of the tenants against unreasonable neigh- 
bours as for the benefit of the CIS. Most of 
the tenants have agreed to sign the new form 
of agreement and many of them have 
expressed their approval of and satisfaction 
with the new arrangements. 


Certain difficult cases where tenants have 
been faced with higher rents than they could 
properly afford have been met by transfer- 
ring such tenants to smaller flats better suited 
to their needs and incomes and this has had 
the advantage of freeing living accommoda- 
tion which otherwise would not have been 
fully occupied. 


The year 1957 like 1956 was one of high 
interest rates—the Bank Rate was raised 
from 5 per cent to 7 per cent in September, 
1957. This event and the factors which led 
the Government to make a change of this 
magnitude caused a fall in the market values 
of all Stock Exchange Securities. Since we 
cannot foresee circumstances when it would 
be necessary for us to sell securities in order 
to pay claims, this decrease causes us no 
anxiety. Nevertheless as on previous occa- 
sions when such depreciation has occurred, 
we have taken steps to write down book 
values to market values. 


There is no doubt that the opportunity to 
invest at the rates now prevailing is of great 
importance to the CIS and must eventually 
be to the advantage of the Society’s policy- 
holders since so far as the CIS is concerned, 
any benefits which may accrue as a result 
of favourable investment opportunities are 
for the sole benefit of the policyholders. 


ADMINISTRATION 


In 1957 our overall commission and 
expense ratio was 24.16 per cent as against 
23.19 per cent in 1956. In the Industrial 
Section the expense ratio was 27.71 per cent 
as against 26.26 per cent in 1956. 


In my report last year I indicated that the 
sharp drop in the commission and expense 
ratio in 1956 was largely due to the saving 
on the higher initial costs which are inevit- 
ably incurred in respect of new policies. The 
recovery in new business production coupled 
with the effect of the award made by the 


Conciliation Board to the Full-time Agents 
has, as anticipated, resulted in an increase 
in the commission and expense ratio overall 
and in the Industrial Section. 


Even at 27.71 per cent there are few, if any, 
Industrial Assurance Offices with a lower 
expense and commission ratio. It would be 
wrong to assume, however, that this figure 
has been obtained at the cost of low or inade- 
quate salaries, wages and commission. 


Our largest single section of employees is 
our full-time agency staff and we know of no 
other Industrial Assurance organisation in 
this country where the- average earnings of 
their full-time Agents equal those of CIS 
Agents. 


Our low administrative costs have been 
achieved by a careful and continuous 
examination of our organisation and the 
methods we employ. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


The new sums assured in the Life Depart- 
ment last year totalled £78,577,070 of which 
£30,250,711 was in the Ordinary Life 
Section and £48,326,359 in the Industrial 
Life Section. These were record figures for 
both Sections. 


Over £17 million of the new sums assured 
in the Ordinary Section was in respect of 
policies.for sums assured of £1,000 or more. 


I am happy to be able to say that the 
bonuses have been maintained at 40s. per 
cent in the Ordinary Section and 25s. per 
cent in the Industrial Section. 


In the Collective Life Section the amount 
to be distributed as bonus is £320,447. 


MOTOR DEPARTMENT 


In the Motor Department there was an 
unprecedented rise in the premium income 
as compared with 1956—the premiums in- 
creasing by nearly £900,000 to £5,594,043. 
Despite our decision not to increase the re- 
newal premiums for most of our business on 
the occasion of the 1957 revision of the motor 
premiums, I am glad to say that we are still 
handling this troublesome and complicated 
business at the lowest possible cost to the 
community and with a moderate profit to the 
Society. 


I use the expression “a moderate profit” 
advisedly because, although the accounts re- 
veal a total surplus of £422,282, there was 
an underwriting surplus of only £332,073, and 
this represents slightly less than 6 per cent 
of the premium income. Whilst in existing 
circumstances we have reason to be satisfied 
with this result, it must not be overlooked 
that it is partly due to the relief we received 
during the period of petrol rationing in the 
early months of 1957. Had it not been for 
the Suez affair the number of claims received 
might have been much higher than it was 
and the surplus would probably have been 
very much reduced. 


As in previous years, our success in this 


account is largely due to our relatively low 
expense ratio. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


In this Department the net premium 
income has shown an encouraging increase 
to £1,911,947, which is £146,092 in excess 
of last year’s figure. Notwithstanding that 
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the Society had to meet many substantial fire 
claims in 1957, particularly within the Co- 


operative Movement, the claims ratio shows 
a substantial reduction compared with 1956. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


The premium income for the Personal 
Accident Account was £143,951 and the 
trading surplus was £49,898. Of this, £48,675 
has been transferred to the Profit and Loss 
Account, the balance being added to the 
reserve fund. 


In the General Insurance Account the in- 
crease for 1957 was £114,148, which can be 
regarded as very satisfactory. An even more 
satisfactory feature was the increase in the 
surplus to £408,242, of which £398,200 was 
transferred to the Profit and Loss Account 
and £10,042 was added to the reserve. 


Whilst we may congratulate ourselves on 
the profitability of the Account, I feel bound 
to draw attention to an increase in the 
number and cost of losses sustained by Co- 
operative Societies through thefts of stock and 
money. The claims paid by the CIS in 1957 
for Co-operative Societies’ losses from these 
causes were more than two and a half times 


LEGAL AND GENERAL ASS 


SOCIETY 
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as much as in 1956 and more than three times 
as much as in 1955. 


Adequate insurance of stocks and money 
will protect Societies against immediate 
financial losses, but it cannot prevent the 
damage to trade which may follow a burglary, 
nor the diversion of Officials and Staffs from 
their normal duties. Too many of the thefts 
are due to causes which could be easily 
avoided, and I would ask Societies to give 
serious attention to this matter. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The sum of £8,379,475 has been trans- 
ferred to the Profit and Loss Account from 
the Departmental Revenue accounts, of which 
£7,750,000 has been applied to writing down 
investments. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS 


It is pleasing to report that even after 
making these transfers and providing ade- 
quate reserves for contingencies, we are able 
to distribute the sum of £5,468,000 as a result 
of our operations for the year 1957. The 
whole of this amount will be distributed for 
the benefit of the Society’s policyholders. 


LIMITED 


TOTAL NEW LIFE BUSINESS AGAIN REPRESENTS A RECORD 


TOTAL ASSETS NOW EXCEED £319 MILLION 


The One Hundred and Twenty-first 
Annual General Meeting of Legal and Gen- 
eral Assurance Society Limited will be held 
on May 7th at Aldwych House, Aldwych, 
London, W.C. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, the Honourable 
W. B. L. Barrington, which has been circu- 
lated with the report and accounts: 


ACCOUNTS FOR 1957 


In submitting the report and accounts I 
would ask you to note that they relate to 
the first year of a new quinquennium. We 
are not, therefore, concerned with a formal 
valuation of assets and liabilities, or in the 
allocation of surplus; but 1957 was not 
without its problems, and in particular we 
were confronted in September by the sharp 
rise in the Bank rate from 5 per cent to 
7 per cent and the consequent marked fall 
in the value of fixed interest Stock 
Exchange investments. 


LIFE AND ANNUITY FUND 


It has been possible for me to speak for 
quite a number of years now of successive 
records in the total of our new life busi- 
ness, and I am happy once again to be able 
to say that our total figure for 1957 of 
£143,868,799 represented a further improve- 
ment over 1956. This is very substantial 
business, and I am glad to say that there is a 
good expectation of continued and widespread 
activity by the Society, particularly in the 
realms of ordinary business at home and 
even more so in the Commonwealth. I am 
very pleased indeed to record, for example, 
that the second year of our operation as a 
life office in Australia was attended with 
success beyond our expectations. We have 
in that year been able to write a total of no 
less than £A10 million in new life sums 
assured, the greater proportion of which 
consisted of ordinary individual business 
mostly on a with-profit basis. 


In our other main sphere of overseas 
operation, Southern Africa, we again 
obtained a record total of new business 
exceeding £27 million. 


We feel confident that our progress in 
both these great areas of the Common- 
wealth can be maintained without inter- 
ruption in the foreseeable future. 


MORTALITY 


An investigation has, as usual, been made 
of the mortality experience of our life 
assurance and annuity business and once 
again I am pleased to be able to state that 
the experience in the case of life assurance 
is very favourable, with claims much less 
than those which would be expected under 
the valuation tables of mortality. 


RATE OF INTEREST 


The gross rate of interest earned on the 
life assurance and annuity fund, excluding 
the amount invested in purchased reversions, 
was £5 2s. 9d. per cent, as compared with 
£5 1s. 7d. per cent in the previous year ; 
the corresponding net rates were £4 9s. 11d. 
per cent and £4 9s. 4d. per cent. 


EXPENSFS OF MANAGEMENT 


The total cost of commission and expenses 
of management expressed as a ratio to the 
life premium income was 11.38 per cent, 
compared with 10.07 per cent in 1956. 


FIRE AND ACCIDENT 


The results of our combined fire and 
accident operations were: premium income, 
£4,713,681 ; claims paid and outstanding, 
£2,058,256 or 43.67 per cent of income; 
commission, experses of management and 
overseas taxation, £1,968,388 or 41.76 per 
cent. 


The total profit transferred to the profit 
and loss account after providing the neces- 
sary reserves for unexpired risks and for 
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TAXATION 


In respect of our transactions for the year 
1957. our tax liability was £1,508,057, being 
an increase of £185,949 over the previous 
year. Of this total, £400,000 has been re- 
served for taxation on the profits of the Fire 
and General Departments, £95,596 charged 
to the Industrial Life Account, and the 
balance was paid during the year by deduction 
from interest earnings. 


CONCLUSION 


There is no doubt in my mind that the 
shareholders and policyholders can look back 
with satisfaction upon the operations of the 
Society during 1957. 


These results could not have been 
achieved without the co-operation and loyal 
service which has been given by all grades 
of the Staff during the past year, and I wish 
to take this opportunity on behalf of the 
Directors of expressing my appreciation of 
the support which we received from Officials 
and Staff during 1957. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


liability under special contracts was (£400,942 
as against £272,819 for 1956. 


MARINE ACCOUNT 


The marine account continues to make 
progress with an increase both in premium 
income and the amount of the fund as 
compared with 1956. The results of the 
account for 1955 have, however, by now 
disclosed a very small adverse balance. This 
balance is still subject to adjustment during 
the current year and the result on final 
closure of the account at the end of 1958 
will be reported in due course. 


ASSETS 


The total assets of the Society now amount 
to the sum of £319,006,483. 


Turning now to the life department 
balance-sheet, it will be seen that the invest- 
ments in Stock Exchange securities have 
increased by the sum of £11,450,427 to a 
total of £131,927,749. The principal changes 
in this group are represented by an increase 
of £1,460,000 in loans to local authorities, 
an increase of £5,110,000 in the holdings of 
debenture stocks, while the amount invested 
in Ordinary shares has increased by 
£4,150,000 to £31,818,000. 


Mortgages on property increased by 
£5,880,000 to a total of £63,547,000, and 
the investments in freehold and leasehold 
properties, including rent charges and 
ground rents, now amount to £80,969,000, 
representing an increase during the year of 
£5,730,000. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The balance brought forward in the 
consolidated profit and loss account was 
£1,925,813 to which has been added £310,547 
in interest and dividends and £400,942 in 
transfers from the fire insurance and accident 
insurance accounts. 


The account will retain a balance carried 
forward of £1,564,762. 


I feel I must end this address on a per- 
sonal note. As you are aware, I am retiring 
from the chair on June 30th next after an 
association of 44 years—during the last 3 
as your chairman. On this last occasion of 
addressing you I would express my profound 
gratitude for the invariable kindness, loyalty, 
and support which I have always received 
at the hands of the proprietors, of my © 
leagues on the board, and the management 
and the staff. I am deeply grateful 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


RECORD BONUSES 


TEMPORARY ASSURANCE PREMIUMS REDUCED 


The Annual Meeting of the National 
Provident Institution will be held on April 
22nd at 48 Gracechurch Street, London, 
E.C., at 12 o'clock noon. The following are 
extracts from the address, which will be sub- 
mitted by the Chairman, Mr L. E. D. Bevan: 


It is a pleasure to be able to report once 
again a successful outcome of our steward- 
ship. You will have observed the rates of 
bonus which have been declared for the 
three years which ended on December 31st 
last, and you will not be surprised when I 
say that the original Press announcement of 
this declaration has given much pleasure to 
our policyholders and connections. The 
whole life assurance rate of £3 10s. per cent 
which is increased for policies of long dura- 
tion, is the highest rate which has been 
declared throughout the history of the Insti- 
tution, while the rates on endowment assur- 
ances, ranging from £2 12s. 6d. per cent to 
{£3 7s. 6d. per cent, according to the maturity 
age, approach the levels of bonus reached 


after the prosperous triennium which ended 
in 1930. 


These rates of bonus are partly a conse- 
quence of the success which has attended our 
investment policy during recent years. 


INVESTMENT POLICY JUSTIFIED 


These rates of bonus are also a justification 
of our policy of investing in Ordinary shares. 
These have contributed materially to the high 
and increasing rate of interest earned on our 
funds during the triennium, which last year 
teached a rate of £7 3s. per cent gross. 


You will be aware of the substantial fall 
which has taken place in Stock Exchange 
prices, particularly those of fixed interest 
securities. Nevertheless, the appreciation in 
the value of some of our Ordinary share- 
holdings was such that the aggregate value 
of all the Stock Exchange securities on the 
conservative basis of market selling price, less 
accrued interest, exceeded the corresponding 
balance-sheet total by an appreciable margin, 
which remains as a reserve against the possi- 
bility of a further decline in prices. 


LIABILITIES SEVERELY VALUED 


_Having referred to the conservative valua- 
tion of our assets I would next point out that 


our liabilities are also valued on a stringent 
basis. 


We felt it right that policyholders should 
receive the full benefit of the trading profit 
which we had made during the period. Part 
of this, however, arises from the exceptionally 
high rates of interest which we have been 
earning and, while the yields which we can 
obtain today on new investments are very 
alilractive, we must not assume that these 
high rates of interest will be maintained. 
We have therefore declared part of the bonus 
as a “special element” and the rates of 
mterim bonus for 1958 are at the lower, 
though still very attractive, level which was 
m force in 1957. The rates of interim bonus 
are, of course, kept under continuous review. 


I would draw your attention to the rate 
declared on deferred annuities for the self- 
employed. This new class of business was 
introduced during the triennium following 
the provision made for it in the Finance Act, 


1956, and in giving quotations we did not 
feel able to suggest that we should pay 
bonuses at a higher average rate than {1 10s. 
per cent. That we have been able to declare 
a rate of £2 2s. 6d. per cent arises in part 
from the considerations affecting our profits 
generally. I am quite sure that the business 
will develop steadily. 


NEW BUSINESS 


Our new business in 1957 for life assurance 
and immediate annuity business shows new 
record totals. Our new life assurances 
showed an increase of over 12} per cent—an 
increase which is above the general average 
and further evidence of the confidence which 
members of the public place in us as a 
Mutual Life Office. 


While the nominal total of new sums 
assured is widely accepted as a good measure 
of success, it is not the only one. I find con- 
siderable satisfaction in the fact that the new 
business represents new annual savings by 
our members through life assurance pre- 
miums of over £350,000 a year and a further 
£90,000 through deferred annuity premiums. 
These figures are a very considerable increase 
on those of recent years, and represent busi- 
ness which is substantially of a provident 
type, although, where life assurance is con- 
cerned, it has a prime merit in protection 
of dependants. 


It will be noticed from the accounts that 
the total annual saving by our members, as 
represented by the total premium income, 
amounts to nearly £3 million. 


The amount of our new business materially 
affects the expense ratio quoted in the report, 
as the initial expenses incurred in putting a 
policy on the books are appreciably larger 
than the annual cost of maintaining it there- 
after. I am much pleased, therefore, to be 
able to draw your attention to the fact that 
last year our expense ratio fell by about 3s. 
to under £16 per cent, despite the increase 
in the volume of our new business, 


LOW PREMIUM RATES 


As I mentioned to you last year, we keep 
our premium rates under constant review and 
a few weeks ago we announced reductions in 
the rates of premium for temporary assur- 
ances. These comprise what are normally 
known as Short Term Policies, giving cover 
for only a few years: Convertible Term 
Policies which carry the right to convert a 
temporary assurance into a more permanent 
form of assurance within a stated period; 
policies on which the sum assured decreases 
throughout the duration of the contract, 
which are used to cover the outstanding 
balance of a house purchase loan: and Family 
Protection Benefits. 


The last form of benefit ensures an income 
over the balance of a given period of years 
should the life assured die during that period 
and provides the married man with the 
means of giving very considerably increased 
protection to his family at little expense. 


We face the future with every confidence 
in our organisation and in the terms of the 
contracts that we offer, and we can see no 
reason within our control which will prevent 
us from continuing to earn profits on a satis- 
factory level. 
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GRESHAM LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


THE FLEXIBILITY OF LIFE ASSURANCE 


The One Hundred and Ninth Annual 
General Meeting of the Gresham Life Assur- 
ance Society Limited was held on April 10th 
at 188 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


The Honourable W. B. L. Barrington, the 
chairman, who presided, said: 


INCOME AND FUND 


The Society’s premium income, net of 
reassurances, increased during the year by 
approximately £200,000 to £3,792,514 while 
the income from all sources amounted to 
£4,723,478, an increase of about a quarter- 
of-a-million pounds. After deducting income 
tax, the rate of interest realised upon the 
life assurance fund was £4 7s. 8d. per cent, 
an apparent reduction compared with 1956, 
when an abnormal increase was produced in 
connection with tax adjustments following 
the nationalisation of our Indian business. 
Taking the main headings of our investment 
assets separately there was an improvement 
in the yield in every case. We have, there- 
fore, benefited from the higher market rates 
on new investments which continued 
throughout the year. 


The Life Fund increased during the year 
by a satisfactory figure of almost £1,500,000 
and amounted on December 3lst last to 
£22,378,925 


NEW BUSINESS _ 


Whilst the new business did not quite 
reach last year’s record figures, the total 
sums assured, after deducting reassurances, 
amounted to over £12,400,000 under life and 
endowment policies of all types, home pro- 
duction accounting for over £8,400,000 of the 
total. I wish again to thank the managers 
and staff at our branches at home and 
abroad for their continued success in main- 
taining production at this level in spite of 
the business lost to us through events in 
India. Special mention must be made of 
France where the new business figures were 
a record for this branch. 


It is excellent advice to any young man 
at the start of his career to lay the founda- 
tions of security while the cost is low, and 
thanks to the flexibility of life assurance 
today (perhaps one of its most impressive 
features) subsequent changes in his circum- 
stances are easily taken care of. I commend 
to your notice the Society’s latest “ Three 
Option Protection” policy under which, 
without further evidence of health, income 
benefits can be added to a normal whole life 
or endowment assurance not only on marriage 
but again on the birth of the first and second 
children. If the policyholder takes full 
advantage of the options provided by this 
“TOP” policy, the payment of the original 
capital sum at death is in no way affected, 
and he may have his policy on a with- or 
without-profits basis, according to his choice. 
There is an attractive leaflet giving further 
particulars of the “TOP” policy, available 
on request, and I am sure it will convince you 
that an assurance policy is, as I have said, a 
flexible instrument. 


MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 


It gives me great pleasure, as always, to 
express our gratitude to our Manager and 
Secretary, Mr. W. H. Chapman, and his 
staff, for their excellent work in the past 
year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 




















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































260 COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


UNION CORPORATION, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


THE ECONOMIST -APRIL .19, 1953 


London Office: PRINCES HOUSE, 95 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


ABRIDGED REPORTS of Gold Mining Companies for year ended 3lst December, 1957 


(Copies of the full Reports and Accounts can-be obtained on application at the London Transfer Office, Princes House, 95, Gresham Street, E.C.2.) 











EAST GEDULD MINES, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 
Extracted from the Annual Report for the year ended 31st December, 1957 


Per ton 

milled 

s. d. 

£6,237,310 a oe 
2,713,881 33. 7 


3,523,429 43 8 


Working Revenue 
Working Costs 


Working Profit 


Add: Yncome from Investments and Sundry Revenue 133,931 
Pneumoconiosis Outstanding Liability Refund.. 2,676 
—— £3,660,036 
Less : Provision for Government Taxes............. 1,861,470 
Directors’ Fees and Sundry Expenditure 
1,891,065 


1,768,971 
: Amount transferred from profits appropriated 
for expenditure on fixed assets 
Balance unappropriated at 3lst December, 1956 
569,046 
2,338,017 
1,800,000 


£538,017 


Dividends Nos. 51 and 52 of 2s. 0d. and 2s. Od. per unit 
of stock respectively 


Leaving a balance unappropriated of 


Tonnage milled decreased from 1,720,000 tons to 1,615,000 tons and the 
average yield decreased from 6.18 dwt. to 6.14 dwt. Of the 8,650 ft. sampled 
54% proved payable, averaging 249 inch/dwt. The ore reserve was re-estimated 
at the year-end and showed a decrease of 700,060 tons to 9,300,000 tons, assaying 
6.0 dwt. over an estimated stoping width of 52 inches. 


GEDULD PROPRIETARY MINES, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


Extracted from the Annual Report for the year ended 31st December, 1957 


Per ton 
milled 


s. d 
£2,286,133 40 


0 
2,010,827 35 2 


275,306 410 


Add : Income from Investments and Sundry Revenue 761,436 
Pneumoconiosis Outstanding Liability Refund. . 12,867 

a 4 £1,049,609 
211 


Working Revenue 
SN ra dSsccetndhessenkasceesuabesGusiens 


Working Profit 


Less : Provision for Government Taxes 
Directors’ Fees and Sundry Expenditure 15,450 
Net Expenditure during year on Fixed Assets.. 36,658 
Transfer to Township Reserve 3,208 
116,527 
933,082 
336,298 


1,269,380 
931,296 


£338,084 


Balance unappropriated at 3ist December, 1956 


Dividends Nos. 85 and 86 of 6s. 3d. and 6s. 6d. per 
share respectively 


Leaving a balance unappropriated of 


Tonnage milled decreased from 1,245,000 tons to 1,144,000 tons, the average 
yield remaining 3.17 dwt. Of the 7,410 ft. sampled on the Black Reef, 44°%% was 
payable, averaging 240 inch/dwt. Of the 2,080 ft. sampled on the Kimberley Reef, 
36% proved payable, averaging 207 inch/dwt. The ore reserve was re-estimated 
at the year-end and showed a decrease of 300,000 tons to 800,000 tons, assaying 
3.6 dwt. over an estimated stoping width of 57 inches. 


MARIEVALE CONSOLIDATED MINES, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


Extracted from the Annual Report for the year ended 31st December, 1957 
Per ton 
milled 


Working Revenue 
po er rrr Teer ere re reer 


£2,820,556 
1,798,778 


Working Profit 1,021,778 
Add: Income from Investments and Sundry Revenue 
Pneumoconiosis Outstanding Liability Refund . 
£1,061,244 
Less : Provision for Government Taxes............. 
Directors’ Fees and Sundry Expenditure 
Net Expenditure during the year on Fixed Assets 
525,466 
535,778 
477,602 


1,013,380 
506,250 
“£507, i 30 


Balance unappropriated at 31st December, 1956 


Dividends Nos. 34 and 35 of 1s. Od. and 1s. 3d. per 
share respectively 


Leaving a balance unappropriated of 


Tonnage milled decreased by 1,000 tons to 854,000 tons, the average yicld 
remaining 5.25 dwt. Of the 10,540 ft. sampled on the Kimberley Reef, 34% was 
payable, averaging 222 inch/dwt. Of the 12,145 ft. sampled on the Main Reet, 
29°% was payable, averaging 237 inch/dwt. The ore reserve was re-estimated at 
the year-end and showed an increase of 200,000 tons at 5,200,000 tons, assaying 
5.3 dwt. over an estimated stoping width of 46 inches. Preparatory work has 
started on the extensions to the reduction plant to increase its capacity to 92,000 
tons per month. 


ST. HELENA GOLD MINES, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


Extracted from the Annual Report for the year ended 31st December, 1957 


Per ton 
milled 


Working Revenue 
Working Costs 


£5,102,278 
2,852,183 


2,250,095 


Add: Income from Investments and Sundry Revenue 40,653 

— £2,290,748 
65,941 
19,875 


Working Profit 


Less : Directors’ Fees and Sundry Expenditure 
Interest on Housing Loan 
Transfer to Loan Redemption Reserve 319,999 
Net Expenditure during year on Fixed Assets.. 1,135,837 
Pneumoconiosis Outstanding Liability 3,359 1sesett 


"745,737 
851.841 


1,597,578 
761,979 


Balance unappropriated at 3ist December, 1956 


Dividends Nos. 3 and 4 of 9d. and 10d. per share 
respectively 


Leaving a balance unappropriated of 


Tonnage milled increased from 1,312,000 tons to 1,392,000 tons and the 
average yield from 5.81 dwt. to 5.83 dwt. Of the 16,540 ft. sampled on the 
Basal Reef during the year, 52% was payable, averaging 422 inch/dwt. The ore 
reserve was re-estimated at the year-end and remained unchanged at 3,250,000 
tons assaying 6.1 dwt. over an estimated stoping width of 56 inches. 

No. 2 shaft was sunk during the year to its final depth of 5,528 ft. and good 
progress was made with station cutting. 





In the case of each of the above Companies, discounts have been applied to development values to conform with adjustments necessary 
in estimating ore reserves. 
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UNION CORPORATION, LIMITED—continued 


THE GROOTVLEI PROPRIETARY MINES, LIMITED 


(incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


VAN DYK CONSOLIDATED MINES, LIMITED 
(incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 








Extracted from the Annual Report for the year ended 31st December, 1957 


Extracted from the Annual Report for the year ended 31st December, 1957 






































Leaving a balance unappropriated of ........... £247,817 


Per ton Per ton 
milled milled 
J s& @ } s. d. 
RN ONS osc cscnknueisnsdcscacecesauseis £6,329,221 SD S&S | Werte Te aac ook seisccccccctccencsccccves £2.043,778 44 6 
We SIE Siok saceuasese ed Kecsncenaeevees 3,653,359 SEO | Weehing CO inc ic ccciintecvedcwcedecevectacces 1,859,890 40 6 
WINNIE si co gedduul sab coeds eetuawenene 2,675,862 2 8 | IN ois wdc dcddcesccucnseustevansases 183,888 40 
Add: Income from Investments and Sundry Revenue 69,971 | Add: Income from Investments and Sundry Revenue 31,533 
; ———  £2,745,833 | Pneumoconiosis Outstanding Liability Refund . 1,125 
Less : Provision for Government Taxes............. 1,359.569 —— £216,546 
Directors’ Fees and Sundry Expenditure ...... 37,434 | Less: Directors’ Fees and Sundry Expenditure ..... e 15,104 
Pneumoconiosis Outstanding Liability......... 668 ——— | 
Net Expenditure during year on Fixed Assets. . 35,697 201,442 
———_-: 1,433,368 | Balance unappropriated at 3ist December, 1956..... 303,596 
a Amount transferred from provision for European Leave 
1,312,465 WN 0c veaxsvecasusaoucesetddatesasanuecedaads 15,000 
Balance unappropriated at 31st December, 1956...... 682,760 oe 
en Balance available for appropriation................. 520,038 
a 1,995,225 | Amount of First Reduction of Capital of 1s. per share 276,600 
Dividends Nos. 37 and 38 of 1s. 1d. and 1s. 3d. per unit | Less : Amount received from sale of fixed assets during 
GF GNOME DEIN 6 a side ic ewadscacevecvinsnd 1,334,529 WONT avicsdedneeesadcauadatuadeekecceress 4,379 nae 
—_——- 221 





Leaving a balance unappropriated of £660,696 
Tonnage milled increased from 2,344,000 tons to 2,357,000 tons, but the 
average yield decreased from 4.31 dwt. to 4.27 dwt. Of the 18,905 ft. sampled 
on the Main Reef during the year 43% was payable, averaging 204 inch/dwt. 
In addition 2,070 ft. were driven on the Kimberley Reef horizon. 635 ft., or | 
52% of the footage sampled on this reef, proved payable, averaging 145 inch/dwt. } 
© ore reserve was re-estimated at the year-end and showed a decrease of | 
1,000,000 tons at 14,000,000 tons, assaying 4.5 dwt. over an estimated stoping | 
width of 47 inches. \ 


Tonnage milled decreased from 953,000 tons to 919.000 tons, but the average 
yield increased from 3-24 dwt. to 3-54 dwt. Of the 9,430 ft. sampled on the 
Main Reef, 35% was payable, averaging 302 inch/dwt. Of the 3,955 ft. sampled 
on the Kimberley Reef, 21% was payable, averaging 311 inch/dwt. The ore 
reserve was re-estimated at the year-end and showed a decrease of 150,000 tons 
to 450,000 tons assaying 4-0 dwt. over an estimated stoping width of 48 inches. 

In view of the fact that the milling rate is expected to decline owing to 
depletion of ore reserves and the cessation of exploratory development, it is 
proposed that the capital of the Company should be further reduced by the 
repayment of Is. 3d. per share. 





















WINKELHAAK MINES, LIMITED ‘ 
(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 





FINANCIAL: The authorised and issued capital of the Company is the mine to a production rate of 60,000 tons per month will be some £8,500,000 
£6,000,000 in 12,000,000 ordinary shares of 10s. each, all of which are now fully | The balance of around £750,000 will be found by Union Corporation and will be 
paid following a call payable in January, 1958, on 9,000,000 partly paid shares. | provided in the form of temporary loan facilities at 64% p.a. for the time being. 


Total expenditure by the Company to 31st December, 1957, amounted to GENERAL : No. 1 and 3 shafts were sunk during the year to their final 
£5,584,193 of which investment in and loans to Evander Township Ltd. accounted | depths of 1,590 ft. and 1,584 ft. respectively. }In order to increase hoisting capacity 
for £952,164. in the No. 3 shaft area a small shaft, No. 3B, has been started some 350 ft. to the 


: : oe ; ; , north of No. 3 shaft. At the end of the year this shaft had been sunk 90 ft. 
Since the end of the year the National Finance Corporation of South Africa | A total of 9,195 ft. of station cutting was accomplished. 
has agreed to grant the Company a loan of £1,000,000 at 5}% p.a. repayable Duri he vear 29.683 f dri f which 10.365 ft. w led. OF 
within five years and guaranteed by Union Corporation Ltd. Arrangements have , During the year 29,085 It. were driven OF which 10,505 It. were sampled. 
this sampled footage 64°%% proved payable, averaging 379 inch/dwt. Development 
in many places was seriously retarded through the intersection of water-bearing 


Evander Township £750,000 at 63° p.a. fixed for five years and thereafter 
fissures. 


repayable over 15 years ; this loan will be guaranteed by the Company and also, 











owing. 





for a minimum of three years, by Union Corporation. 


also been made for the South African Mutual Life Assurance Society to lend | 
these guarantees Union Corporation is charging a fee of 4% p.a. on the amounts | 


It is now estimated that the total amount of capital required to bring 


In consideration for 


shaft areas. 





At the year-end the building of the reduction works was nearing completion. 
All the surface buildings and facilities were completed in the No. 1 and No. 3 


In the case of each of the above Companies, discounts have been applied to development values to conform with adjustments necessary 


in estimating ore reserves. 








THE BRADFORD DYERS 
ASSOCIATION LIMITED 


EFFECT OF INCREASED COMPETITION 
AND COSTS 


The sixtieth annual general meeting of 
The Bradford Dyers’ Association Limited 
was held at the Midland Hotel, Bradford, on 
Apri] 15th. 


_ Mr James Ewing (Chairman), who presided, 
in the course of his speech said: Our major 
activity, Cottons and Rayons, as explained in 
the report, has been adversely affected during 
1957, particularly so in the second half of the 
year. The Wool branches have been fairly 
well occupied, but the results there have been 
teduced considerably by the heavy costs in- 
curred in the removal of one of our largest 
wool dyeing works—Edward Ripley and Son 
Lid., Bradford—to Brighouse. There are 
Now in operation, on adjacent sites, Thorn- 
ton, Hannam and Marshal] Ltd., Edward 
Ripley and Son Ltd., and John Holt and 
Son Ltd. This enables us to make the fullest 
use of the new boiler plant constructed two 


years ago, one of the most up to 
plants in the country, and we look forward 
to improved results from the economies 
effected by these changes. 


The Cotton and Rayon sections of our 
business have had to meet severe competition, 
with greatly increased costs which we have 
been unable to pass on to our customers. 
1957 has also been a very difficult year for 
the manufacturers and converters. The 
impact of the import of ¢heap Asiatic cloths 
and the financial squeeze are mainly respon- 
sible for the low profit return in these 
sections. 


DIFFICULTIES OF COMMISSION 
FINISHING TRADE 


On previous occasions I have made refer- 
ence to the peculiar difficulties of the commis- 
sion finishing trade—difficulties which are not 
lessened by the vagaries of fashion or by the 
Government’s policy in regard to Asiatic 
imports. Let us consider a few examples. A 
few years ago, your Company had three 
works engaged entirely on the processing of 
crepe fabrics ; today there is a mere trickle 
of work. Fashion decreed that crepes should 


date boiler 





be replaced by cotton fabrics, and printed 
cottons in their turn by plain dyed cottons. 
Such violent changes tax appropriate capacity 
to the utmost, nor can re-equipment neces- 
sarily remedy bottlenecks for, by the time 
new plant may be installed so the pendulum 
of fashion may have swung to fabrics 
—— different processing methods and 
plant. 


The constantly increasing importations of 
grey fabric from cheap labour areas under- 
mine the whole price structure, even for non- 
competitive goods traditionally produced in 
Britain. There is in consequence a constant 
erosion of margins and worse still, in the long 
run, of labour and irreplaceable skill. 


Unhappily, too, we are not, like the steel 
industry, buttressed by a legally determined 
and stable price list : the means by which 
the steel industry acquires a just reward for 
the employment of capital and Jabour are not, 
unfortunately, available to most other indus- 
tries. 


It is against this sort of background that 
our failures and successes must be judged. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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CLERICAL, MEDICAL AND 
GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


WITHOUT PROFIT RATES 
REDUCED 


The One Hundred and Thirty-fourth 
Annual General Meeting of the Clerical, 
Medical and General Life Assurance 
Society was held on April 16th at the 
Society’s Chief Office, 15 St James’s Square, 
London, S.W.1. 


Lieutenant Colonel Sir Francis H. 
Humphrys, GCMG, GCVO, KBE, CIE, the 
chairman, presided and, in moving the adop- 
tion of the report and accounts, said: 


In January, the Society suffered a grievous 
loss by the death of The Right Honourable 
The Viscount Waverley, who brought to the 
Board a rare breadth of experience and 
wisdom and whose ever-ready help in the 
solution of our problems had won the respect 
and gratitude of his colleagues. 


The retirement of Mr A. D. Besant, who 
is a Past President of the Institute of 
Actuaries, is a landmark in the history of the 
Society. For more than fifty years he was 
either Chief Executive or a Member of the 
Board and closed a memorable career as a 
Deputy Chairman. 


To him and to Sir Arnold Stott, who was 
unfortunately compelled by failing health 
to resign his Medical Directorship, we 
offer our affectionate good wishes in their 
retirement. 


Sir John Hall has been appointed as a 
Deputy Chairman, and Lord Rockley, Dr 
Dudley Hart and The Honourable Thomas 
Brand have been elected during the year to 
fill vacancies on the Board. We look forward 
to receiving from them much valuable expert 
assistance. 


New Business —Once again our new 
business figures show an increase over those 
of the previous year. 


Taking first the policies involving capital 
payments, whether at death or at maturity, 
our net new sums assured in 1957 amounted, 
in round figures, to £10,500,000, an increase 
of some £375,000 over the 1956 total. 


A further important part of our business 
consists in providing Deferred Annuities, 
mainly in connection with Pension Schemes, 
and under this heading we have underwritten 
about £600,000 of new Annuities. In terms 
of capital cost at maturity these Annuities 
represent at least £6 million and show an in- 
crease of £2 million over the corresponding 
figure for the previous year. 

There is a further substantial item of new 
business resulting from  salary-increments 
under our earlier form of “ Deposit ” Pension 
Scheme. 

For this welcome total of new business we 
pay tribute to the invaluable help of our 
Agents, of our friends in the Employers’ 
Liability Assurance Corporation and of our 
own Outdoor Staff for their continuing and 
successful efforts. 


Claims.—The claims by death amounted 
to £525,000, about £45,000 less than in 1956. 
Our experience as regards mortality thus 
continued to be favourable to the Society. 


Claims by maturity at £761,000 show an 
increase of about £80,000, a figure which has 
no special significance as it merely reflects the 
volume of business on our books which was 
due to mature in 1957. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


Expenses.—I am glad to say that the ratio 
of expenses to premiums continues to follow 
the slight downward trend of the last few 
years. This, in a time when the cost of most 
individual items is increasing, must be re- 
garded as very satisfactory. 


Investments.—The market value of our in- 
vestments continues to show a very comfort- 
able margin over their book value in spite 
of the considerable depreciation during the 
year. 


The current low level of security values is 
largely accounted for by the high rates of 
interest governing new investments which are 
reflected in the yield on the life assurance 
fund as a whole, the gross yield having risen 
by 7s. 1d. to £6 4s. 3d. per cent and 
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the net yield by 2s. 10d. to £4 10s. ild, 
per cent, 


Progress of Funds.—The Life Assurance 
and Annuity Funds amounted on Decem- 
ber 31st last to just over £30 million, an 
increase of £2,640,000. 


REDUCED WITHOUT PROFIT RATES 


We are reducing our rates of premium for 
new Whole Life and Endowment Assurances 
under the Without Profit Table, and shall 
welcome enquiries from Brokers and 
Agents. For Whole Life policies the new 
rates are the lowest in the Society’s long 
history. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 








THE 


EAST ASIATIC 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


(Aktieselskabet Det Ostasiatiske Kompagni) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


The following is a summary of the report for the financial year 1957, presented by the Board of THE EAST ASIATICG COMPANY 
LIMITED, at the Company’s Avnual General Meeting in Copenhagen on March 27, 1958. 

Dur'ng the last year authorities in leading world financial centres waged their battle against inflation in earnest, and the resulting 
shortage of liquid capital and dearer money affected both investments and consumption. 

Unless further strong measures are taken against recession, or trade revives by some natural means, tae immediate future nist 
be viewed with some concern, especially as the level of costs is still being pushed upwards by higher wages and a variety of fiscal charees 

The Company's activities, embracing as they do the five Continents, are influenced not only by world conditions generally, but 
by tne individual rate of development in each of the countries in which it operates. This evolution has shown a tendency in recent 
years towards a division into geographical units in which natural conditions and the political ways of thinking follow different patteris 
The Company's world activities, therefore, assume more and more the character of a mosaic of separate working units, which the 
Head Office in Copenhagen, co-ordinates into one overall organisation comprising shipping, trading aad industry, as well as foresi 


and plantation development. 


Shipping Department 
The heavy fall in freight rates following the boom in the tramp market, which arose from the Suez affair, resulted in a laying-up 


of tonnage in the second half of the year. 


Satisfactory quantities of cargo were available for the Company's routes, however. though at declining rates, and with the 
prevailing tendency a weaker market must be expected, as well as decreases in the quantities of cargo offered. 


M.S. “* Binta 


2’ has been put into service on a newly established route between the East and West coast of Africa. 


A substantial part of t'e coast- and lighter-material in Bangkok was disposed of during tae past vear. 


Yard. 


In the course of 1957 the Company took delivery of the M.S, “ Busuanga” and M.S. “ Boma” from the Nakskov Shipbuilding 
The fleet at the close of the year thus comprised 37 motor-sbips aggregating 379,292 tons dead-weight, with an average age of 
10 years, standing in the books at Kr. 390.82 per ton deadweight. 


At the close of the year nine ships were under construction or on order; two 12,200-ton cargo liners and four 18,500-ton tankers 
from the Nakskov Shipbuilding Yard, besides three 10,200-ton cargo liners from Burmeister & Wain. One tanker and one cargo liner 


are to be delivered in 1958. 


In conjunction with Tankskibsrederiet A/S, the Danish affiliate of the British Petroleum Company, London, the Company formed 
: partnership under the narre of Nordic Tankships I/S (Partnership), which his two turbine tankers of 35,000 tons each on order, 


for delivery at the end of 1958 and toe beginning of 1959. 


As in previous years the fleet has been written down through the Profit and Loss Account by five per cent. ordinary depreciation, 
and further by Kr. 36,772,476.89 as extraordinary depreciation on ships and new buildings, i.e., Kr. 46,913,764.53 in all. 


The Commercial Departments 


Attention was drawn last year to the bearish tendency arising from the existence of surplus stocks, and in the year under review 
this contributed to the considerable fall in prices of most raw materials in the world markets. 


This has resulted in lower earnings ii. the Commercial Departments. 
kept a firm hold on the activities in which they were already engaged. 


The Import, Export and Timber Departments, however, 


Many Far Eastern countries bend their econorric policies towards an expansion of the traditional branches of trade, and try to 
build up their industries, in order to raise their standard of living, but some of them have met with both financial and political 


difficulties in the process. 


This is reflected in the trading turnover with these covntries. 


The Company's activities in Africa and Australia continued to develop on the lines previously laid down. 
As far as North and South American Continents are concerned, the Company's activities call for no special comments, except 
to record some disappointment with the adverse market conditions in the coffee trade. 


Participation in Other Companies 
With the addition of new investments these interests stand in the Balance Sheet at Ke. 81,454,075.21, against which there ‘3 4 


Security Fund showing a reserve of Kr. 6,004,745.67. 


From Shipping 
From Trade 
Lecs : Interest and Vinancing Expenses 


Administration Expenses at Head Office and Branches 
Allocation for Taxes 


Depreciation 


Balance brought forward from last year . 


for disposal 


Kr. 78,608.821.08 
9,122, 526.91 
62,719,505.26 


5, 808,554.00 


” 


Kr. 146,269.744.25 
e 3,587,025.79 


Kr. 142.682,720.50 
Kr. 56,004,832.79 
12,457,629.35 
» 68,462,463.14 
Kr, 74,220,257.36 
50,255, 571.15 


Kr. 23,961,286.21 


a 7,877,619.11 


Kr. 31,839,005.32 


which it is proposed to apply in accordance with the accounta as follows: to pay to the shareholders a dividend of 13} per cevt.; 
to distribute the amount of Kr. 4.721,504.96 to the Board, Managing Directors and Employees by way of a bonus; to all wale 
Kr. 3,000,000.00 to the Extra Reserve Fuad, Kr. 3,000,000.00 to the Pension Fund, Kr. 2,000,000.00 to the Insurance Hund, 
Kr. 1,000,000.00 to the Extra Depreciation Fund for Buildings and Furniture, Kr. 500,000.00 to the Benevolent Fuad, Kr. 500,000.00 
to the Research Fund and Kr. 2,000,000.00 to a Dividend Equalisation Fuad; leaving Kr. 8,367,500.36 to be carried forward bo 


next year. 
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GENERAL REFRACTORIES LIMITED 
GENEFAX HOUSE, SHEFFIELD, 10 


A comprehensive range of refractories serving all industries is produced by the Company and its Subsidiaries at their Works 
and Quarries situated in many parts of England, Scotland, Wales and Belgium. Research and technical field service facilities are 
available. The Company has offices and representatives throughout the United Kingdom and Agents in all parts of the world. 











SUMMARISED CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET: GENERAL REFRACTORIES LTD. & SUBSIDIARIES: 
Based on figures as at 3ist December, 1957. 





Issued Capital 
Capital Reserves 


Future Taxation... 
Outside Shareholders 


Retained in the business 














£1,250,000 i er rrr errr cS > 

dt, ae: , “sien, Saat cae 417,945 Less Accumulated Depreciation ... 2,356,426 
Revenue Reserves and Unappropriated Profits 1,469,112 —— £2,550,709 
aa ke Sake 455,245 Trade Investments, etc. 3,624 

60,694 Current Assets pug dw 3,060,159 

Less Current Liabilities 1,961,496 
—._—=:11,098,663 
£ 3,652,996 £3,652,996 

SUMMARISED APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT OF GENERAL REFRACTORIES LTD. 

Profit for the year after providing for Depreciation, Taxation, etc. £367,861 
Net Distribution for the year to Shareholders 143,750 
£224,111 








EXTRACTS FROM THE CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 7 


I am able to report a record year for the Group both as to turnover and profitability. 


The turnover of the Parent Company 


increased by more than 20 per cent, one of the most marked increases being in Basic bricks, sales of which were 42 per cent higher. 
Interest has been maintained in Silica bricks, in particular the “ DenSyl ” quality produced at Bawtry, sales of which were almost twice 


those of the previous year. 


Firebrick turnover has continued to increase, but price competition in this field has caused profitability to 


fall. The demand for High Alumina bricks such as the “ Sillmax ” range continues to expand. 


Towards the end of the year it became apparent that some users of our products were adopting a more cautious view of the 
future and were in consequence inclined to reduce stocks. Whilst the length of our order book shows some contraction, monthly demand 
remained at a high level to the end of the year—a position that has in fact continued into 1958. 

The year 1957 has been a very successful year for your Company’s operations in overseas markets, turnover being increased 
by 12 per cent. The export order book for 1958 remains satisfactory, and it is intended to intensify our activities not only in Europe but 
in particular in the Commonwealth where there is every evidence of a growing demand. 

The trading profit of the Group for 1957 amounted to £1,156,792 which shows an increase of £256,048 over 1956. The Group 
Net Profit dealt with in the Accounts of the Parent Company amounts to £367,861. Your directors recommend a dividend of 20 per cent, 


less income tax. 





Copies of the Accounts and Chairman’s Statement may be obtained from the Secretary, Genefax House, Sheffield, 10. 





NORTH BRITISH 
& MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE 


NEW LIFE BUSINESS AGAIN A 
RECORD 


The annual general meeting of North 
British & Mercantile Insurance Company 


Limited will be held on May 8th in Edin- 
burgh. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 


lated statement of the Chairman, Mr Cyril H. 
Kleinwort : 


Fire Department: Premium income in- 
creased during the year by £1,013,355 to 
£19,493,845 whilst losses at £10,905,898 
shew an increase of £1,000,499 over the 
figure of £9,905,399 in the previous year. 
The loss ratio was 55.94 per cent against 
53.60 per cent in 1956. 


After allowing for the adjustment of the 
Provision for unexpired risks, we have a loss 


on our Fire Account of £889,435, 4.56 per 
cent. 


Casualty Department : Total casualty pre- 
mums reached the record total of 
£10,769,953, an increase of £1,341.355 over 
the 1956 figure. Total claims incurred were 
{5,882,767 against £5,453.510, the percentage 
of claims to premiums being 54.62 per cent, 
compared with 57.84 per cent, for 1956. 


Commission, Expenses of Management and 

verseas Taxes, other than taxes on profits, 
totalled £4,776,688 compared with 
£4,054.488 for the previous year, the respec- 
live ratios to premiums being 44.35 per cent, 
for 1957 and 43.00 per cent, for 1956. 


After adjusting the reserve for unexpired 


risks on the usual basis, there is an under- 


writing loss of £426,044, 3.96 per cent, of 
premiums. 


Marine Department: The Marine pre- 
mium income for 1957 was £1,925.876, which 
compares with £1,837,418 in 1956. 


Claims totalled £1,355,335 against 
£1,209,690 in 1956 and Expenses of Manage- 
ment and Overseas Taxes, other than taxes 
on profits, amounted to £245,928, the corre- 
sponding figure for 1956 being £226,491. We 
have transferred the sum of £334,649 from 
our Marine Fund to Profit and Loss Account. 


Life Department: The new business 
written by the Life Department in 1957 
was again a record, the new sums assured 
after deduction of reassurances given off 
being almost £16 million, representing an 


increase of 11 per cent, on the previous 
year’s total. 


The business of our Annuity Account 
nowadays is very largely concerned with 
Group Pension Schemes and during 1957 
new deferred annuities’ of over £2 million 
per annum under Group Schemes were set 
up in our books. 


Consolidated Profit and Loss Account: 
Interest on investment amounts, after deduc- 
tion of income tax, to £1,228,399 compared 
with £1,171,492 in 1956. The operations in 
the Fire, Accident and Marine Departments 
during the year entailed a net Joss of 
£980,830, which compares with a net loss of 
£355,637 in 1956. 


The proposed dividend of 2s. 3d. per share 


and the Preference dividend will absorb 
£751,812. 


We have made the usual transfers to the 
Staff Pension Fund and the Widows’ Pension 
Fund and are left with a final balance on the 
Account of £13,292,419. 


CALEDONIAN __ 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


The one hundred and fifty-third Annual 
General Meeting of the Caledonian Insurance 
Company will be held in Edinburgh on May 
13, 1958. The following is an extract from 


the Statement by the Chairman, Mr P. G. 
Macdonald, WS: 


Since our last Meeting there has been an 
important landmark in the history of the 
Company. In June of last year following 
upon talks between the two Companies an 
offer from the Guardian Assurance Company 
Limited was submitted to the Shareholders 
of the Company inviting them to exchange 
their Shares for Shares of the “ Guardian.” 
Your Directors considered that the combina- 
uon of interest of two Companies with many 
features in common could not be other than 
beneficial to all concerned and accordingly 
the proposal received their unanimous 
approval and the offer has been accepted by 
all the Shareholders of the Company. We are 
now working in the closest association with 
the “ Guardian” in all parts of the world. 
The “ Guardian” have taken over the man- 
agement of the “ Caledonian’s” business in 
Canada where present unfavourable under- 
writing experience makes economy in operat- 
ing costs essential and the resulting savings 
we hope will benefit the operations of both 
Companies there. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


I am very pleased to report that for the 
fifth year in succession we wrote a record 
amount of new Life business. After deduct- 
ing Reassurances the new Sums Assured, 


including Group Life business, amounted to 
£6,011,504. 
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The Life Assurance and Annuity Fund as 
at December 31, 1957, amounted to 
£14,823,177 as compared with £13,755,456 
as at December 31, 1956, and I am able to 
state that the market value of our Stock 
Exchange Securities exceeded the value at 
which they appear in the Balance Sheet 
despite the depreciation which occurred dur- 
ing the year, } 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The Premium Income for 1957 was 
£2,326,923, an increase of £156,263 on our 
1956 figure. 


I am pleased to say that overall from this 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


account we have been able to transfer the 
sum of £175,207 to the Profit and Loss 
Account, 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 


The expansion reported in recent years was 
maintained, and with an increase of £880,900 
on our 1956 figure the Premium Income for 
1957 was £5,132,951, the highest we have 
ever recorded. 

Due to the unfavourable Motor results, the 
Account as a whole shows a loss of £178,398, 
which sum has been transferred from the 
Profit and Loss Account. 

By reason of the more conservative basis 


BY 35 
BAYERISCHE 
2 HYPOTHEKENU. 
WECHSEL- 
BANK 
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adopted, the provision for unexpired risks at 
the beginning of the year was increased by 
£305,207, as mentioned in the Directors? 
Report ; and the allocation from the Revenue 
accounts of the Fire and Accident Depart- 
ments for this purpose amounted to 
£454,401. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


The sum of £80,000 has again been trans- 
ferred from the Account to the Profit and 
Loss Account. The Fund at £982,062 repre- 
sents 172 per cent of the Premium Income, 
which compares with last year’s percentage 
of 184. 


Bayerische Hypotheken-und Wechsel-Bank 


Theatiner Str. 9-15 


MUNICH 


Kardinal-Faulhaber-Str. 10 


More than 200 branch offices in Bavaria and the Palatinate 


Branch Offices of the Mortgage Department 


at Augsburg, Berlin, Diisseldorf, Frankfurt/M., Hamburg, Hanover, Landshut, Ludwigshafen a. Rh., 


Nuremberg, Wiirzburg. 


At the Annual General Meeting on March 31, 1958, it was resolved to distribute a dividend of 12 
per cent. on the ordinary share capital of DM 60,000,000 for the business year 1957, This dividend will 
be paid by any of our branch offices and by the authorised paying agents, as from April 1, 1958, on 
presentation of dividend warrant No. 5. The following are the principal items of the 


Annual Balance Sheet as at December 31, 1957: 


Capital (initial capital and reserves) 
Deposits with Benking Department 
including Savings Deposits 


Pension Funds 
Debtors 


Long-Term Loans extended by the Mortgage Department 


Circulation Mortgage Bonds and Borrowings extended by the Mortgage 


Department 
Net Profit 


DM 
app. DM 
app. DM 
app. DM 
app. DM 
app. DM 


110,310,000.— 
1,630,980,000.— 
551,933,000.— 
59,508,000.— 
723,583,000.— 
1,084,757,000.— 


app. DM 
app. DM 


1,207,392,000.— 
7,374,000.— 


The complete Balance Sheet for 1957 was published in the “ Bundesanzeiger ” (German Federal 
Gazette), No. 63, dated April 1, 1958. 


Munich, April 1958. 
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THE LEADING BELGIAN BANK WITH 136 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


BANQUE DE LA SOCIETE GENERALE DE BELGIQUE 


3, Montagne du Parc, Brussels (Belgium) 
BALANCE SHEET AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1957 


OURRENT ASSETS: Fr. Fr. 
Cash in hand, at the Banque Nationale and the Postal 
Cheque Office* 








ASSETS LIABILITIES 





CURRENT LIABILITIES: Fr. Fr. 
Preferred or guaranteed creditors: 
Banque Nationale de Belgique 






2,868,047,604.11 












NI ak aa acccicactnanecnsnsnenanianisciactdansiicn 253,223.200.— i I ceanlidartainisarrancenceinenisinen 39,986,174.76 
Balances with other Banks .... 840,547 ,923.97 _ 39,986,174.76 
Head Office, Branches and Affi 639,984,382.75 Balances due to banks. 









1,794,608,570.26 
Other short-term assets 


Bills Portfolio : 


1,588,468,221.27 





Head Office, Branches a 





512,106,991.24 







ACCEPAATICES ...... 6.6... cccesceeees 2,205,028,352.31 

SE I ciislint aired caine in cainacdinde 5,449,313,565.13 Other short-term liabilities .... 701,351,796.72 

Government bills rediscountable with the Banque Bills in course of collection. .............cccceceesceeecsees 286,482,213.81 
Nationale 





4,862,000,000.— 


Deposits and Current Accounts : 







Government bills mobilisable up to 95% with the 


At sight or at one month's notice .................. 25,497 ,906,730.03 



















Sundry debtors 
Securities Portfolio : 
SE SIE UII cncanccnncncccivoneesccseces~eeees 
Belgian government securities.........................4+ 
Koreign government securities.............. 
Bank stocks 



















FIXED ASSETS: 













Q) Affiliated Banka. 











Assets pledged ae collateral : 


for account of others 







Securities pledged for own account 
Guarantees received ...............cccceeseeees 
Guarantees given for account of others 
Bills rediscounted 
Forward exchange 
Securities held in safe custody . 
















(a) for private holders 
(b) for tax-collectors 








Promissory notes executed by debtors 
Assets deposited with third parties ...... 





~ ANGLO-SWISS SCREW 
COMPANY LIMITED 


(Precision Turned Parts) 


The thirty-ninth Annual General Meeting 
of Anglo-Swiss Screw Company Limited was 
held at West Drayton on April 3rd, Mr 
0. Frey presiding. 


The following is an extract from the 
Chairman’s statement: 


The Accounts show the continued preval- 
ence of unfavourable factors mentioned in 
my last statement, and the profits of £76,000, 
before tax, were considerably below 1956 
level. The price of brass, our principal raw 
material, dropped 25 per cent and that of 
brass swarf, of which we sell large quantities, 
fell even more. 


Despite stagnation in many trades our 
exceptionally comprehensive plant produced 
about the same volume of work as in 1956. 
due to our vigorous sales policy and constant 


efforts to improve methods, quality and 
Service, 


Frequently, prices were necessarily reduced 
to uneconomic levels, despite considerable 
mcreases in costs and wages, and I wish I 
could report that most suppliers had helped 


100,000,600.— 
7,435,490,029.05 
25,397 ,049.— 
773,785,362.25 
289,191 ,665.— 


(*) £1 = 140 Belgian france. 


for own account with the Banque Nationale (credit unused) 


QUneF AOCOUANS 2... ccccccccccccccccesecccessoscese is 


BRD TOMTEIIED cnccecscncececcccadnescscececnessecccen 5,614 250,000.— Time deposits ............crecceceeeeeceere 4,325, 982,255.43 
—————— 5, 925, 563,565.13 ——_——_ 29,823, 888,985.46 
Loans and advances on securities 375,974,263.49 Bonds and Notes (2)............. 1,750,562,000.— 
Liabilities of customers for acceptances 


2,205,028 352.31 


6,791,543,724.17 Other liabilities 


Available reserve 


8,623,864, 105.30 
183,968,778.77 
Balance brought forward 

Profit for 1967 


SES SINE cancncvcccsnavenéusbsnnnensussiunedadsnenenisosens ee i, - - . s 
Participation in real estate subsidiary companies....., 1L— 
Amounts due from real estate subsidiary companies 1— 


125,000,002.— 
Fr. 40,411,214,123.27 





CONTINGENT ACCOUNTS 





Monetary reform loan (law of 14.10.45, art. 1): 








us to meet this situation. Unfortunately this 
has not been so, particularly where price 
fixing has been in operation. 


As the maintenance of a steady dividend 
rate within a certain range of earnings is de- 
sired, your Directors recommend a final 1957 
dividend of 44d. a 5s. ordinary share, less 
tax, making a total dividend of 7$d. a share, 
less tax, as for 1956. 


It is proposed to raise reserves and un- 
appropriated profits carried forward to about 


£309,000 by allocating £15,000 to General 
Reserve. 


1957 Net Capital Expenditure was £24,000 
and capital commitments at the year’s end 
were about £3,000. 


Our Associated Company, British Engrav- 
ing and Nameplate Manufacturing Company 
(London) Limited, had a successful year and 
continues to maintain an active business. 


The 1958 outlook is obscure. We have 
plenty of work, but prices are very low, com- 
petition is intense and the profit margin has 
tended to diminish rather than to improve. 
Nevertheless, I remain confident that we are 
strongly placed to meet all requirements when 
normal economic activity returns. 


Finally I must thank all employees who, 


during a difficult year, put forward their best 
efforts. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


Amounts callable on securities 


CAPITAL AND RESERVES: 
tiga catiad 
Legal Reserve (Royal Decree No. 185, art. 13)...... 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACOOUNT: 


363,681,768.55 
os sececcoccecccsseescreesseroosece 1,200 ,000,000.— 
100,000,000.— 
weeccccccoecscecesscccecserececes 903,914,337.55 
—————_ 2,03, 914,337.55 
ev cvcccccccesceccceccoosesoesecees 59,260,339.81 
eececcccerecsccesescecsessoccoeces 364,702,832.80 
423,963,172.61 


@) Affiliated Banks 


Fr. 
eee 2,159,000,000.— 








315,739,760.— 











Fr. 40,411,214,123.27 
a a 


@) Notes. 





Fr. 


22,613,500.— 









t 5. 
106,756,601 ,521.— 


1,936,361 ,000.— 
— 3,926, 361,000.— 
5,795,835,853.91 
107, 922.709.— 
4,509,664, 




















Binding Cases 


Binding cases for THE ECONOMIST 
are available from Easisinp Ltp. 
The cases are in stiff, dark blue cloth 
covers, and are gilt-lettered on the 
spine; they provide an extremely 
effective and firm binding and will 
hold 13 issues of the normal edition 
together with the quarterly Index, or 
26 issues of the air edition with two 
quarterly Indexes. The year can be 
stamped on the spine. The cost per 
case, post free throughout the 
world, is 12/6. Orders, stating 
requirements clearly and enclosing 
a remittance, should be sent, not to 
THE Economist, but to— 


EASIBIND Ltd. 
«Dept. E), 
84 Newman St., London, W.1 
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PERSONAL 


TELEPHONES for 
and maintain for 
TEMple 


BUSINESS AND 


ELEPHONES, TELEPHONES. 
works and offices. We stall 
moderate rental. Communication Systems Ltd. 
Bar 4506. 
CAMERA FOR THE WAISTCOAT. The precision 
Minox, £83 ‘Is—City Sale & Exchange Ltd., 
1 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 
A BARGAIN, £25.—For sale, Co 
Books). Guaranteed no trading, 
trade wanted, BUSINESS ECON. (E/Sp.), 
London, W.C.2 (Tem. 8377/2294). Also 
incorporation service. 
IBERALS ! (And others).—Here is an issue on which 
everyone accepts the liberal point of view. Duff 
Gordon’s El Cid is such a good sherry, it demands 
liberality. 


Regns. (Seal, Statutory 
ready now. State 
156 Strand, 

Seven-day 


Invest in 
CITY OF COVENTRY 
Mortgage Loans 


(TRUSTEE 


SIX PER CENT FOR TEN YEARS 


SECURITIES) 


Special terms will be quoted for loans of 
£10,000 and over. 
For further particulars apply: 


CITY TREASURER (C.), COUNCIL HOUSE, 
COVENTRY. 





SOMERSET- COUNTY COUNCIL 
MORTGAGE LOANS 


The Council is prepared to accept loans on mortgage 
Gin multiples of £25.000) for a period of two years. 

Offers, stating amount and date available and rate of 
interest required, are invited and should be addressed to 
the County Treasurer. Somerset County Council, County 
Hall, Taunton. 


ANY OTHER BUSINESS 
Exciting New Take-Over Bid Play 
- with 

Raymond Huntley 


at the 
WESTMINSTER THEATRE 


Monday. Tuesday. Wednesday and Friday at 8 p.m. 
Thursday and Saturday at 5.30 p.m. and 8.30 p.m. 


Box Orrice Now Open 
Tel. : ViCtoria 0283 


FINANCIAL NOTICES 
~ THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA | 


DIVIDEND NO. 283 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a DIVIDEND of 
50 cents per share upon the paid-up capital stock of this 
Bank has been declared for the current quarter and will be 
PAYABLE at the Bank and its branches on and after 
June 2, 1958, to shareholders of record at the close of 
business on April 30, 1958 

Shares not fully paid for by April 30. 1958, to rank for 
the purpose of the said dividend to the extent of the 
payments made on or before that date on the said shares 
respectively. 


By Order of the Board, 
K. M. SEDGEWICK, 

April 9, 1958. General Manager. 

CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (Incor- 
porated in Canada with Limited Liability), ONTARIO 
AND QUEBEC RAILWAY COMPANY 5 PER CENT 
DEBENTURE STOCK, 6 PER CENT COMMON STOCK. 
In preparation for the payment of the half-yearly interest 
payable on June 2nd next, the Debenture Stock Transfer 
Books will be closed on May Ist and will be re-opened 
on June 3rd. The half-yearly interest on the Common 
Stock will be paid on June 2nd to holders of record on 
May ist. —R F. TREMAYNE, Deputy Secretary, 
8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1 April 16, 


1958 ; 
~ AVELING-BARFORD LTD. 


Notice is hereby given that the Tranfer Books of the 
5$ per cent Cumulative Preference Stock, the 5 per cent 
Second Cumulative Preference Stock, the Ordinary Stock 
and the “ A” Ordinary Stock will be closed from Monday, 
May 5, 1958, to Monday. May 19. 1958, both days 
inclusive. 

By Order of the Board. 
R. A. STONHAM, 
Secretary. 
Invicta Works, 
Grantham 
April 16, 1958 
EDUCATIONAL 
ECRETARIAL TRAINING, 
graduates and older students. 
14-week courses.—Write Organising Secretary, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—University, Law, Accountancy. Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus—and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London. E.C.4, 


especially for university 
Six-month and intensive 
DAVIES’S, 


BUSINESS TRAVEL 
Dear Sir : 

I would like to place on record my apprecia- 
tion of the first-rate service your Company has 
given me on my recent complicated tour of the 
Far East. 

Every flight, every hotel and every rail con- 
nection matched your itinerary. 

Your staff were tireless in their efforts to 
make my tour run as smoothly as possible and 
I greatly appreciate their work. 

Thank you again for such a personal 
and I hope it will not be long before 
Travel by Davell. 

Yours sincerely, 
Davell & Co., Ltd., can offer you all the services that a 
travel agem can provide but there can be no point in 
our praising ourselves—we would far prefer to be praised 
by you. May we ask you to put our 24 hours-a-day 
7 days-a-week Business Travel Department to the test in 
the hope that our service will one day move you to 
write us a letter like the above. Telephone or write to 

BUSINESS TRAVEL DEPARTMENT, 


service 
I again 


Air. Sea 
and Rail 
tickets 


Theatre 
and hotel 
bookings 
10 Ryder Street, St. James’s. London, S.W.1. 
Whitehall 3792. 


APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 


ANAGING DIRECTOR (46), B.Sc.Tech., desires 
change many years M.D. large manufacturers 
nationally advertised consumer/industrial goods : first-class 
organiser, leader, having drive and enthusiasm fully 
experienced modern factory practice and administration ; 
widely travelled in U.S.—Write Box 919. 
ERSONAL ASSISTANT/SECRETARY (Woman) would 
like interesting, responsible post Liverpool Street 


Station to Shenfield area. Good salary required.—Box 920. 


‘| 
en 
| 

| 


APPOINTMENTS 


COST ACCOUNTANT 
required by 


TURNER BROTHERS ASBESTOS 
COMPANY LIMITED, 

HINDLEY GREEN, NEAR WIGAN. 
to assist in the introduction of management 
accounting techniques. The successful applicant 
will receive comprehensive training before joining 
a small team of accountants engaged in account- 
ing development. A practical knowledge of 
budgetary control and standard costs in either 
rubber or plastics would be advantageous. Only 
qualified applicants will be considered: Salary 
according to age experience, and ability. Replies, 
which will be treated in confidence, should be 
addressed to the Personnel Manager, and endorsed 
“Cost Accountant.” 


A LEADING INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATION 
requires a man aged 25/35 to work as a RESEARCH 
OFFICER in its CONSUMER RESEARCH DEPART- 
MENT. Some experience in the general Marketing Field 
would be an additional advantage. The salary will not be 
less than £1,500 per annum and prospects for the successful 
applicant are excellent. Candidate should apply in writing, 
— — of age, education and experience, to Box 
No. 917. 


AN EXPANDING FUTURE WITH 
A GROWING ORGANISATION 


You will 
personality 


have to be 
to measure 


something of a unique 
up to our requirements. 

You will take over, after training, the job of 
Export Sales Manager, and this will lead fairly 
rapidly to the position of General Sales Manager. 

A Public School man, and a qualified mechanical 
engineer, you will possess the drive and initiative 
to sell our equipment in the diesel engine field by 
negotiation with top executives, and also the 
ability to put design ideas on to paper for factory 
production. 

You should eventually be capable of managing 
our works in the absence of the Directors whose 
ranks you have the possibility of joining. 

We are a medium-sized engineering company in 
London, and if you feel that you are the man 
we want to help us develop on a world-wide scale, 
please write and tell us about yourself and the 
salary you would like to earn.—Box No. 918. 


ESPONSIBLE POSITION 
Northern concern to man wishing to settle in non- 
industrial district experience in production management 
and ability to control men essential ; a consultative and/or 
engineering background might be helpful.—Full details in 
confidence to Box No. 922. 
WOMAN with wide business 
in staff department of manufacturing firm in Lan- 
caster. This department covers the engagement of staff at 
all levels, and all aspects of joint consultation and welfare 
also wages policy for hourly paid operatives, including 
engineering and other trades. This is a small, closely knit 
department, and there is a good deal of development work 
going on.—Full details to Box No, 921. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, IBADAN, 
NIGERIA 


DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL 
STUDIES 


offered by progressive 


experience required 


Applications are invited for 4 posts of Senior Lecturer 
or Lecturer (Grade I or ID or Assistant Lecturer according 
to qualifications and expericnce. Appointments may be 
made in any of the following subjects : 

Economic History, Statistics, Law, Sociology. 
Salary scales: 

Senior Lecturer : £1,700 x £75—£1.925 p.a. 

Lecturer (Grade D: £1,400 x £50—£1.650 p.a. 

Lecturer (Grade ID: £1,000 x £50—£1.300 p.a. 

Assistant Lecturer: £800 x £50—£900 p.a. 

Initial appointments three years. Passages paid for 
appointee, wife and ‘three children under 11 years on 
appointment. overseas leave and termination. Children’s. 
car and outfit allowances. F.S.S.U. Part-furnished 
accommodation.—Detailed applications (6 copies). naming 
three referees. by May 30. 1958. to Secretary. Inter- 
University Council for Higher Education Overseas. 29 
Woburn Square. London, W.C.1, from whom further 
Particulars may be obtained. 


| 
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A DEPUTY 
CHIEF ACCOUNTANT 


is required by the 
UNITED KINGDOM 
ATOMIC ENERGY AUTHORITY 
(Industrial Group) 
at its Headquarters at 
RISLEY. WARRINGTON, LANCASHIRE 
The Deputy Chief Accountants are directly 
responsible to the Chief Accountant for Manag-- 
ment Accounting on behalf of one or more of 
the Branches of the Group administering larg: 
scale construction projects, research and develop 
ment facilities, factories operating nuclear reactors 
and chemical and metallurgical plants and com- 
mercial operations. They are required to 
interpret financial and accounting information to 
top management and to develop manageme 
accounting techniques in a new and expanding 
industry. 


Candidates must be qualified accountants of 
proved managerial ability who have had severa! 
years’ experience of financial and cost accounting 
in a senior position in a large industrial or 
commercial organisation. 

SALARY WILL BE ASSESSED WITHIN 

THE RANGE £2,100-£2.600. 

The post is permanent and pensionable. 
should be available within a reasonable 

Write in the first instance to: 

DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL AND 
ADMINISTRATION, 

UNITED KINGDOM ATOMIC ENERGY 
AUTHORITY. 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP HEADQUARTERS 
RISLEY, WARRINGTON, LANCASHIRE, 
Please quote reference 2402. 


Housing 
time. 


a SENIOR PROGRAMMER. 


ELECTRONIC COMPUTER (ELLIOTT 405) 


Litthkewoods Mail Order Stores Ltd. wish to appoint a 
further Senior Programmer for their Head Office Computer 
Department at Liverpool. 

Applicants (age not over 35) should have an Honours 
degree in Mathematics, and previous experience ia 
numerical analysis and use of electronic digital computers 
would be an advantage. 

Commencing salary will be on a scale (£1,200-£1,500 
depending upon qualifications and experience. Successful 
candidate must be prepared to live in the Liverpool area. 
Permanent appointment, offering really good scope. with 
Life Assurance and Pension Scheme. Five-day week 

Letters of application, giving aye and full particulars, 
to Employment Manager (E.C./4), Litthewoods Mail Order 
Stores Ltd., Kershaw Avenue, Crosby, Liverpool. X 


J. LYONS & COMPANY, LTD. 


needs for its developing 


OPERATIONS RESEARCH OFFICE 


PROJECT MANAGER with a wide scientific 
background, several years’ applied research experi- 
ence and a science degree in statistics, mathematics, 
psychology or economics. 


PSYCHOLOGY RESEARCH ASSISTANT with 
a degree in psychology and a knowledge of 
Statistics to work on preferences and motivations 


STATISTICS RESEARCH ASSISTANT with a 
qualification in statistics and preferably some 
experience. 


SURVEY RESEARCH ASSISTANT wit 
experience or a qualification in _— statistics 
psychology or sociology to make surveys using 
our own field staff. 


Details of suitable posts will be sent to appli- 
cants offering evidence of research ability. 


Starting salaries, dependent on experience and 
qualitications, will be in the range of £500-£1.000 
per annum for assistants, up to £1,500 per annum 
for managers. 
marked should be sent 


Enquiries, * Personal,”” 


to :— 
Operations Research Manager, 
Control Office, 
J. Lyons & Company Ltd., 
Cadby Hall, 
London, W.14. 


CCOUNTANT, experienced. required by large Manu- 
facturing Company to take charge of general 
accounting, office management and preparation of accounts. 
Qualification an advantage but not essential, superannua- 
tion scheme, excellent opportunity for keen energetic man. 
—Write. giving full particulars of experience, salary 
expected and age to The Directors. John Hammond & Co. 
Ltd., Enderley Mills, Newcastle under Lyme, Stats 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
DEPARTMENT OF ESTATE MANAGEMENT 


The Appointments Committee of the Department of 
Estate Management intend to appoint as from October LE 
1958, a University Assistant Lecturer in the Department ¢ 
Estate Management. Applicants should hold a degree 4 
Economics or Estate Management. The person appointe 
will be required to lecture on imperial and local taxation 
and fiscal policy and to develop studies in estate co 
The appointment will be subject to the Statutes ao 
Ordinances of the University. 

Pensionable stipend £800 to £1,000 a year. with 8 
possible supplement not exceeding £120 a year depending 
upon the fulfilment of certain conditions. Non-pensionabdle 
allowance of £50 a year for each child.—Further informe 
tion on duties and stipend from the Secretary of the 
Appointments Committee. Department of Estate Manet 
ment, 74 Trumpington Street. Cambridge. Closing 4a 
for applications April 25. 1958. 
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APPOINTMENTS 
ENECUTIVE APPOINTMENTS LIMITED 
acting for an old-established public Company 
controlling twelve factories engaged in textile 


manufacture and distribution seek a 


DEPUTY SECRETARY 


fgr »ppointment to the Company’s head office in 
the City of London. 

This post will interest a Chartered Secretary 
between 34 and 40 who has definite company 


secretary ‘experience and is attracted by a starting 
salary of £1,750. 


The successful candidate will be concerned with 
the whole range of secretarial duties including 
administration of a central counting house. As 
deputy to the Secretary, he will play a major part 
in the legal and accounting affairs of a large and 
progressive Organisation. 


Preference will be given to a man who, besides 
the specified qualifications is familiar with the full 
range of executive functions in large-scale industry 
and who has the capacity to make a positive 
contribution to general company management. 
This appointment offers a quite exceptional oppor- 
tunity to the right man. 


Write briefly with the assurance that there will 
be no disclosure of identity without permission to 
the 


Managing Director (RM.87), 
Executive Appointments Limited, 
67 Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 


ESSEX 
MID-ESSEX TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF ART 


MARKET ROAD, CHELMSFORD. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND 
MANAGEMENT 


Required from September, 1958, ASSISTANT, GRADE 
B. for ACCOUNTANCY. A degree or professional 
qualification is essential and ability to teach Executorship 
Acounts or Taxation would be an advantage. 

Salary: £650 x £25 to £1,025, with additions for degree 
(or equivalent) and approved training. Increments within 
sale for previous teaching experience, approved industrial 
aperience, and war/national service. 

Details and application forms (stamped, addressed 
ome envelope) from the Clerk to the Governors at the 
College. 


OUTH WESTERN ELECTRICITY BOARD 
invite applications from suitably qualified 
and experienced persons for the position of 


SECRETARIAL OFFICER in the SECRETARY'S 
DEPARTMENT in the Board’s Headquarters at 


Bristol. Salary Scale: £1,500-£1,700 per annum. 
Duties will include working on Board policy 
matters +: 


the planning of public relations policy 
(other than the Consultative Council) and overall 
responsibility for the preparation of agenda papers 
and minutes for Board and other meetings. The 
Post is permanent and pensionable and is covered 
by attractive conditions of service, welfare and 
recreational amenities including gencrous holiday 


- sick pay schemes. Requests for application 
orms 


(AE6/ACT). quoting reference Econ/I, 
should be made to DEPUTY SECRETARY, 
SOUTH WESTERN ELECTRICITY BOARD, 


ELECTRICITY HOUSE. BRISTOL. CLOSING 
DATE for receipt of applications is April 29, 1958. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF GHANA | 


Applications are invited for (A) Assistant Lectureship or 
(B) Lectureship in Economics. Special interest in Inter- 
national Trade an asset. Salary scales: (A) £900 p.a., (B) 
{1.000 x £50—£1,350 x £75—£1,800 ; £1,850 p.a. Entry 
foimt according to qualifications and experience. F.S.S.U. 
Outfit and: Family allowances. Passages for appointee and 
amily On ‘appointment, annual leave and normal termina- 
on. Part-furnished accommodation at a charge not 
Gceeding 7.5 per cent of salary. 
Detailed applications (6 copies) naming three referees by 
a *0, 1958, to Secretary. Inter-University Council for 
Higher Education Overseas, 29 Woburn Square, London, 
C.1, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER» 


Applications are invited for the full-time posts of 
ASSISTANT in the Research Section of the Faculty of 
‘onomic and Social Studies. The successful candidates 
— he expected to pursue research in ECONOMICS, 
ONOMIC STATISTICS. GOVERNMENT, SOCIAL 
QOMINIST RATION SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY or 
XIOLOGY and should be graduates in any of these 


“ects or in Modern History or Economic History. 






| Hertfordshire County Council 
HATFIELD TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


Principal : Dr. W. A. J. Chapman, M.Sc.(Eng.). 


Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER 
in MANAGEMENT STUDIES, to assist with the 
Management Development Programme, from September 1, 
1958. Applicants should have good industrial and teaching 
experience, and be graduates and/or members of a 
professional body. 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham Scale for Teachers 
in Technical Colleges, as follows: Lecturer, £1,200-£1.350. 

Assistance is given in obtaining rented housing in the 
New Town Area. 

Further details and application 
obtained from the Registrar. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY COUNCIL 


TOWN PLANNING ASSISTANTS 
£845 p.a. plus London Weighting.) 


instructions may be 


(APT. II, £725- 
Duties include statistical 


and territorial analysis. Knowledge of town planning. 
geography, economics or other appropriate subjects 
required. Five-day week. Prescribed conditions.—Applica- 


tion forms from County Planning Officer, 10 Great George 
Street, S.W.1, returnable by May 3rd. (Quote X.305 E.) 
Canvassing disqualifies. 





AUTOMATION 


A team is being recruited to study the applica- 
tion of computers to an industrial problem. The 
qualifications for this post include an analytical 
approach, with the ability to comprehend complex 
situations, and produce reasoned answers, together 
with some experience in one or more of the 
following :— 


1. Business methods, preferably in an organisa- 
tion and methods or operational research team. 


2. Mathematical of 


logical 
concerning computers, 


analysis, ideally 


3. Systems analysis of guided weapons or large 
industrial plant. 


4. Research or development work on digital 
computers. 

An inquiring mind capable of precise and exact 
assimilation of details is of more importance than 
technical or academic qualifications. 


The post to be filled includes that of team leader. 
The team will be located initially near Manchester, 
but there will be some posts in the London area. 


Please The 


apply 
(Ref. 90), 


to Personnel Manager 


DE HAVILLAND PROPELLERS LIMITED, 
Conquest House, 
37/39 John Street, 
Theobalds Road, 
London, W.C.1. 


"eae on POSTS.—Vacancies exist for men aged 
23-26 with industrial service or university background 
and good academic record, for interesting training posts 
with the engineering Components Group of Companies 
whose main factory is situated in Slough. 

Suitable applicants will be trained over a period of two 
years with a view to appointment to permanent positions 
of responsibility, and selection will therefore be critical. 

Please reply stating age, educational attainments, service 
and industrial experience to the Personnel Manager, 
— Components Limited, Liverpool Road, Slough, 

ucks. 


HE Union of Shop. Distributive and Allied 

Workers (352.000 members) proposes to appoint 
a full-time Education Officer. whose duties would 
include the direction and supervision of the various 
educational services to the Union’s members and 
the organisation of, and lecturing at. schools and 
classes.—Further particulars and details of salary 
and conditions are available on request (in 
envelope marked “ Education Officer”) from 
U.S.D.A.W. Central Office. 188 Wilmslow Road, 
Manchester, 14, for a form of application which 


is required to be completed and returned not later 
than May 22, 1958. 


~ AUSTRALIA 
CANBERRA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


CHAIR OF STATISTICS 


— 


Applications are invited for appointment to the above 
new post. 

Candidates must possess qualifications in mathematical 
Statistics as well as experience and interest in economics. 

The salary of a professor is £43,500 per annum. 

General information for candidates for academic posts 
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THE BRITISH COTTON INDUSTRY 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


(SHIRLEY INSTITUTE) 


Applications are invited from graduate holders of good 
honours degrees, preferably in economics with statistics, 
for a post in the department concerned with operational 
research and the interactions of technology and economics. 
A logical and analytical mind, ability to write clearly and 
concisely, and an interest in the practical problems of 
industry are essential, and some aptitude for mathematical 
methods is desirable. The person appointed will interest 
himself primarily in problems concerning costs, but will 
also participate in the other work of the department. which 
is non-routine and very varied. Applications will be con- 
sidered from anyone who expects to be available before 
the end of 1958, including those doing National Service. 
Starting salaries of up to £750 will be paid to newly- 
qualified graduates. and up to £1,000 to more experienced 
applicants. A continuing and progressive career is offered, 
and the post carries superannuation benefits under F.S.S.U. 

Applications to: Director, Shirley Institute, Didsbury, 
Manchester, 20. 


J. LYONS & COMPANY, LTD. 


ORGANISATION 
& METHODS OFFICE 


This department is expanding in order to meet 
new demands and a new approach to office services 
including the use of a large scale computer, LEO. 
There are vacancies for both experienced O. & M. 
Officers and Accountants, Economists or Graduates 
with good logical ability who are offered training 
in modern O. & M. techniques including computer 
programming. ? 


For both types of men there are worthwhile 
careers in this expanding field and excellent salary 
prospects. 


Applications to :— 


Organisation and Methods Manager, 
Cadby Hall, 
London, W.14. 


HARTERED ACCOUNTANT, aged 24-30, is required 
by rapidly expanding public company and subsidiaries. 
Good opening for right man able to recognise and grasp 
opportunities as they occur in a new appointment to be 
made, as a result of expansion. of Assistant Accountant. 
Contributory Superannuation Scheme in operation.—Please 
write, giving age and full details of experience. to: The 
Controller, Relay Exchanges Ltd., Relay House, Percy 
Street. Rodbourne, Swindon. ' 
ARKETING RESEARCH ASSISTANT _ required 
immediately by expanding Markcting and Motivation 
organisation associated with an important Advertising 
Agency. University Graduate preferred. and must have at 
least one year’s market research experience. Salary com- 
mensurate with experience.—Box No. 916. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH SCHOOL OF PACIFIC STUDIES 


Applications are invited for a 
SHIP in the DEPARTMENT 
RELATIONS. 

Applicants should have appropriate research experience 
and be able to initiate and carry out research in the ficld 
of International Relations. It is expected that the appointce 
would participate during 1958-59 in the Department's 
project on international politics of Southeast Asia. Some 
acquaintance with or knowledge of the region is sought 
and competence in the relevant languages would be 
desirable. 

The salary range for Research Fellows is £A1,350-£A2.000 
and appointment is made for three years, with possible 
extension to the maximum of five years. 

Reasonable travel expenses will be paid and assistance 
with housing provided. Superannuation is on the F.S.S.U. 
pattern. 

Further particulars should be obtained from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 


Applications close, in Australia 
May 26, 1958. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


RESEARCH SCHOOL OF PACIFIC STUDIES 


RESEARCH FELLOW- 
OF INTERNATIONAL 


and London, on 


Applications are invited for two appointments in the 
DEPARTMENT OF FAR EASTERN HISTORY (Head 
of Department: Professor C. P. FitzGerald) as: 

SENIOR FELLOW (preferably a Japanologist). 
RESEARCH FELLOW (preferably qualiticd in 
Japanese). 

The salary and range for a Senior Fellow are deter- 


mined within the limits £A2,490-£3.000, and appointment 
is made for an initial period of five years thereafter it 
may be made permanent. ms 

A_ Senior Fellow is entitled to one year’s study leave 
on full pay plus contribution towards travel and other 
expenses in every six years. 

The salary range for Research Fellows is £A1.350-£2.000 
and appointment is made for three years, with possible 
extension to the maximum of five years. 


\ ) i Or | Reasonable travel expenses will be paid and assistance 
we are vacancies in both Grade Hi (which carrics the at the College, conditions of appointment and the summary with housing provided. Superannuation is on the ‘ES S.U. 
we) Of Assistant Lecturer) and Grade III. The salary | forms which must accompany applications. may be obtained | pattern. 
Gan to as follows: Grade II—£700 to £850 per annum; from the Secretary. Association of Universities of the Further particulars should be obtained from the 
ra II—1600 to £650 per annum.—Applications should British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, | Secretary, Association of Universities of the British 
the Ue not later than April 28. 1958, to the Registrar, | with whom two copies of each application must be lodged. | Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square. London, W.C.1. 
: niversity, Manchester 13, from whom further particu- | Applications close in Australia and London on June | Applications close, in Australia and London on 
“Said forms of application may be obtained. ' 30, 1958. May 19, 1958. ; 
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‘UNIVERSAL’ 


the last word in fork progress by 


Coventry Climax now introduce a 
complete new series of fork lift trucks, 
new from the ground up—the 

“ UNIVERSAL ”—integrating diesel 
—petrol—l.p.g. or electric power 

in one basic design, utilising the same 
main component parts for drive 

axle, steering axle, mast, etc., 

in 2,000, 3,000 and 4,000 Ib. capacity 
models, with resulting benefits 

in truck value 

and operating 

economy. 


2,000 Ib., 3,000 Ib., 4,000 Ib. CAPACITIES 


DIESEL/PETROL/ELECTRIC 


& LPG ; 
power—in ONE basic design 


Presented on STAND 45—MECHANICAL HANDLING EXHIBITION, MAY 7-17 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LIMITED (DEPT. E), COVENTRY 
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